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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


UPON the first publication of the Specimens of the Theatre 
of the Hindus, I stated explicitly the object which 1 had pro¬ 
posed to myself in the translation, and explained it to be my 
ambition to secure to the Hindu Theatre a place in English 
literature. It was not my purpose to furnish the student of 
Sanskrit with a class-book, and I did not, therefore, attempt 
to render the text word for word or line for lino. At the same 
time I expressed my belief, that few translations of the same 
class could pretend to greater fidelity, as uotliin 0 had 
added , little omitted, and the expressions of tin origina 
been adhered to as closely as the genius of the two languages, 
and my own command of either, would allow. To this char¬ 
acter of accuracy I can now more confidently lay claim, as 
in preparing the present edition for the press, I have carefully 
compared the translation with the text, and corrected tJio.sc 
mistakes which inadvertence, interruption, and erroneous, or 
undecipherable manuscripts, had led me, as 1 ioimeily stated 
I anticipated they would lead me, to commit. Since the puh 
lieafckm of my translation also, the-original Sanskrit pin).; h.iu 
been printed and published in Calcutta, under the authority of 
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the Committee of Public Instruction ; the edition was prepared 
from my manuscripts, collated with others belonging to the 
Sanskrit College and to different individuals, by Jaya Gopjila 
Tark&larfikdra, the professor of Sanskrit literature in the college; 
and although the work may present a few typographical errors 
and some questionable readings, it is upon the whole a highly 
creditable specimen of unassuming editorial erudition and 
care. It is with this ininted edition that I have compared my 
translation, and some alterations have been rendered necessary 
by following the reading there adopted, when it differed from 
that of the manuscripts which I originally employed. 


Oxford, 15*4 December 1834. 








ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


The third Edition of the “ Select Specimens of the Theatre 
of the Hindus ” is a literal reprint, generally page for page, of 
the second Edition, after a careful correction of typographical 
and analogous errors which, in the latter, had been overlooked. 
The orthography for the transliteration of Sanskrit words in 
Homan characters is, in the present edition, the same as that 
adopted by lTofe.:sor Wilson in his later writings, and adhered 
to, throughout, in the previous volumes of his “ Works.” 

THE PUBLISHERS. 
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Many years have elapsed since the translation of 
•Sakuntalcl r by Sir William Jones, announced to the 
literary, public of the western world that the Hindus lmd 
a national drama, the merits of which, it was inferred 
from those of the specimen published, might render it; 
worthy of farther investigation. 

Notwithstanding the expectation thus excited, the 

subject has received little subsequent illustration. The 

translation of the Prabodha-Chandrodaya , or “ Rise of 

the Moon of Intellect,” by the late Dr. Taylor of Bombay, 

throws more light upon the metaphysics than the drama 

of the Hindus; and the account given of the Mdlati 

Mdctkava in the Asiatic Researches, by Mr. Colebrooke, 

was subordinate to the object of his essay on Sanskrit and 

Prakrit prosody, and was unlikely to fall in the way of 

general readers. These two contributions, therefore, to 

the elucidation of Hindu dramatic literature, have added 

but little to the notice secured for it by the publication of 
/ 

Sakunlutd. 

The objects for which an ancient dialect may be studied 
are its philology and its literature, or the arts and sciences, 
the notions and manners, the history and belief of the 
people by whom, it was spoken. Particular branches of 
composition may be preferably cultivated for the due 
understanding of each of these subjects, but there is no 
9 ne species ^hich will be found to embrace so many pur¬ 
poses as the dramatic. The dialogue varies from simple 
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to elaborate, from the conversation of ordinary life to the 
highest refinements of poetical taste. The illustrations are 
drawn from every known product of art, as well as every 
observable phenomenon of nature. The manners and 
feelings of the people are delineated, living and breathing 
before us, and history and religion furnish the most im¬ 
portant and interesting topics to the bard. Wherever, 
therefore, there exists a dramatic literature, it must be 
pre-eminently entitled to the attention of the philosopher 
as well as the philologist, of the man of general literary 
taste as well as the professional scholar. 

Independent, however, of the claims to notice which the 
Hindu theatre possesses, upon principles that equally apply 
to the dramatic literature of every nation, it may advance 
pretensions to consideration on its own account, connected 
both with its peculiar merits and witli the history of the 
stage. 

Neither of the dramas hitherto published, &akuntald or 
the Prabodka- Chandrodaya, can be considered to convey 
an accurate notion of the Hindu theatre. Each is but the 
species of its own genus. The latter belongs to the 
metaphysical, the former to the mytho-pastoral class of 
Sanskrit plays; but these two varieties are far from re¬ 
presenting every class and order. Their wide dissimilarity 
might lead us to anticipate the extensive range of the 
theatre to which they belong, and to infer that where such 
striking distinctions were to be found, others less decidedly 
marked must prevail. The inference would be justified by 
the fact, and the Hindu theatre affords examples of the 
drama of domestic, as well as of heroic life; of original 
invention as well as of legendary tradition. 

At the same time, there are many peculiarities belonging 
to the Hindu theatre which it is necessary that we should 
know, before we can safely delineate the history, or propose 
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tlie theory of the drama. Hitherto the views of all writers 
upon the subject have been circumscribed by the practice 
which alone was open to their observation, and their 
speculations have been grounded upon the narrow basis 
which the dramatic literature of classical antiquity sup¬ 
plied. To this must now be siiperadded the conclusions 
that are to be derived from the dramatic compositions of 
the Hindus. 

The theatrical representations of modern Europe, how¬ 
ever diversified by national features, are the legitimate off- 
spring of the classical drama. Widely as the mysteries 
and moralities differed from the plays of iEsehylus or 
Aristophanes, they emanated from the only schopls where 
those writers were read, and the cultivation of the cloister, 
unembued with the animation of social life, produced no 
worthier harvest than those crude and absurd compo¬ 
sitions. Such as they were, however, they formed the 
connecting link between the ancient and the modern 
theatre, and allied the compositions of Shakespeare, Lope 
de Vega, and Racine, with the songs of Bacchus and the 
monologues of Thespis* 

Whatever may be the merits or defects of the Hindu 
drama, it may be safely assorted that they do not spring 
from the same parent, but are unmixedly its own. The 
science of the Hindus maybe indebted to modern dis¬ 
coveries in other regions, and their mythology may have 
derived legions from Paganism or Christianity, but it is 
impossible that they should have borrowed their dramatic 
compositions from the people either of ancient or modern 
times. The nations of Europe possessed no dramatic 
literature before the fourteenth or fifteenth century, at 
which period the Hindu drama hadpassed into its decline. 
Mohammedan literature has ever been a stranger to the¬ 
atrical writings, and the Mussulman conquerors of India 
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could not have communicated what they never possessed. 
There is no record that theatrical entertainments were 
ever naturalised amongst the ancient Persians, Arabs, or 
•^Sypti&ns ; and the Hindus, if they learned the art from 
others, can have been obliged alone to the Greeks or to 
the Chinese. A perusal of the Hindu plays will show 
how little likely it is that they are indebted to either, as, 
with the exception of a few features in common which 
could not fail to occur, they present characteristic varieties 
of conduct and construction which strongly evidence both 
original design and national development. 

The Hindu theatre belongs to that division of dramatic 
composition which modern critics have agreed to term 
romantic, in opposition to what some schools have been 
pleased to call classical . This has not escaped the observa¬ 
tion of one of the first dramatic critics of any age, and 
Schlegel observes, “The drama of gakuntald presents, 
through it.-, oriental brilliancy of colouring, so striking a 
resemblance, upon the whole, to our romantic drama, that 
it might be suspected the love of Shakespeare had influ¬ 
enced the translator, if . other orientalists had not borne 
testimony to the fidelity of his translation.” The present 
collection will afford ample evidence to the same effect. 

Hindu dramatists have little regard for the unities of 
time and place; and if by unity of action he meant 
singleness of incident, they exhibit an equal disdain for 
such a restriction. At the same time, as we shall subse¬ 
quently see, they are not destitute of systematic and 
sensible rules, and they are as unfamiliar with the cx- 
tid\ag;>nce of the Chinese drama, as with the severe 
simplicity of Grecian tragedy. 

There is one peculiarity in the Hindu theatre which 
remarkably distinguishes if from that of evc-ry other people. 
Although there is little reason to doubt that the Sanskrit 
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language was once a spoken tongue in some parts of 
India, yet it does not seem probable that it was ever the 
vernacular language of the whole country, and it certainly 
ceased to be a living dialect at a period of which we have 
no knowledge. 

The greater part of every play is written in Sanskrit. 
None of the dramatic compositions at present known can 
boast perhaps of a very high antiquity, and several of 
them are comparatively modern ; they must, therefore, 
have been unintelligible to a considerable portion of their 
audiences, and never could have been so directly addressed 
to the bulk of the population, as to have exercised much 
influence upon their passions or their tastes. 

This circumstance, however, is perfectly in harmony 
with the constitution of Hindu society, by which the 
highest branches of literature, as well as the highest oflices 
in the state, were reserved for the privileged tribes of 
Kshattriyas and Brahmans. Even amongst them, however, 
a small portion could have followed the expressions of the 
actors so as to have felt their full force ; and the plays of 
the Hindus must therefore have been exceedingly deficient 
in theatrical efiect. In some measure, this deficiency was 
compensated by peculiar impressions; and the popularity 
of most of the stories, and the sanctity of the representa¬ 
tion, as well as of the Sanskfit language, substituted an 
adventitious interest for ordinary excitement, Still the 
appeal to popular feeling must have been immeasurably 
weakened; and the affectation or reality of scholarship, as 
at the Latin plays of Ariosto, or the scholastic exhibitions 
of Westminster, must have been a sorry substitute for 
universal, instantaneous, and irrepressible delight 

Besides being an entertainment appropriated to the 
leading or learned members of society, the dramatic enter¬ 
tainments of the Hindus essentially differed from those of 
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modern Europe in tlie unfrequency of their representa¬ 
tion. They seem to have been acted only on solemn or 
public occasions. In this respect they resembled the 
dramatic performances of the Athenians, which took place 
at distant intervals, and especially at the spring and 
autumnal festivals of Bacchus, the last being usually 
preferred, as the city was then filled with strangers, its 
tributaries and allies. According to Hindu authorities, 
the occasions suitable for dramatic representations are 
the lunar holidays, a royal coronation, assemblages of 
people at fairs and religious festivals, marriages, the 
meeting of friends, taking first possession of a house 
or a town, and the birth of a son. The most ordinary 
occasion, however, of a performance was, as will be seen, 
the season peculiarly sacred to some divinity. 

Amongst the Athenians, also, a piece was never per¬ 
formed a second time, at least under the same form; and 
it is clear that the Hindu plays are written with a view to 
but one specific representation. At other times, and in 
other places, probably, successful dramas were repeated 
both in Greece and India; but this was a distant and 
accidental, and not, as with us, an immediate and antici¬ 
pated consequence of success. 

As the plays of the Hindus were only occasionally 
enacted, we can readily comprehend why they should be 
so much longer than our dramatic writings, and why they 
should be so few. The Hindu plays do not, like the 
Chinese, it is true, afford employment for ten days, but 
they sometimes extend, as we shall see, to ten acts, arid 
th<>-«* none of the shortest, and they must have occupied 
at least five or six hours in representation. With respect 
to their number, Sir William Jones was undoubtedly 
misinformed, when he was led to suppose that the Indian 
theatre would fill as many volumes as that of any nation 
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in ancient or modern Europe. Many pieces, no doubt, 
are lost, and others are scarce; but it may be doubted 
whether all the plays that are to be found, and those of 
which mention is made by writers On the drama, amount, 
to many more than sixty. We may form a tolerably 
accurate estimate of the extent of the Hindu theatre by 
the fact, that no more than three plays are attributed to 
each of the great masters of the art, Bliavabhuti and 
Kalidasa; a most beggarly account, when contrasted with 
the three hundred and sixty-five comedies of Antiplianes, 
or the two thousand of Lope de Yega. 

Although, however, the plays of the Hindus must have 
been less numerous than those of any ot the nations of 
highest repute in theatrical literature, yet they must have 
existed in some number, to have offered the multiplied 
classes into which they have been divided by their critics, 
and which exhibit at least no want of variety. It may 
also be observed, that the dramatic pieces which have come 
down to us are those of the highest order, defended by 
their intrinsic purity from the corrosion ot time. Those 
of an inferior description, and which existed sometimes 
apparently in the vernacular dialects, may have been more 
numerous and popular, and were more, strictly speaking, 
national. Traces of these are still observable in the 
dramatised stories of the Bhanrs or professional buffoons, 
in the Jdtras of the Bengalis, and the Rdscts ot the 
western provinces. The first is the representation of 
some ludicrous adventure by two or three performers, 
carried on in extempore dialogue, usually of a very 
coarse kind, and enlivened by practical jokes not always 
very decent. The Jdtra is generally the exhibition of 
some of the incidents in the youthful life of Krishna, 
maintained also in extempore dialogue, but interspersed 
with popular songs. The mistress of Krishna, RudLm, 
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his father, mother, and the Gopis, are the ordinary dra¬ 
matis persona , and Narada acts as buffo. The Rasa 
partakes more of the ballet, but it is accompanied also 
with songs, whilst the adventures of Krishna or Rama 
are represented in appropriate, costume, by measured ges¬ 
ticulations. The Hindus have a strong reiish for these 
diversions, but the domination under which they so long 
pined, and which was ever so singularly hostile to public 
enjoyments of a refined character, rendered theatrical 
representations infrequent, and induced a neglect of 
dramatic literature. Plays, however, continued to be 
written and performed to the latest periods, especially in 
the west and south of India, where Hindu principalities 
still subsisted. Performances also seem to have been ex¬ 
hibited at Benares in recent times, and we have one piece 
which was written, and possibly represented in Bengal, 
but a very few years ago. All the modern compositions, 
however, are of a mythological and sectarial character, 
and are intended to celebrate the power of Krishna or of 
6iva. They are also discriminated from older writings by 
the predominance of narrative, and by wire-drawn com¬ 
mon-place descriptions of the periods of the day or the 
season of the year, of the rising and setting of the sun or. 
moon, of the scorching heats of the summer or the reviv¬ 
ing influence of spring. There is no attempt at incident 
beyond the original story, and many of the subjects for 
action, which the legend affords, are. thrown into dull 
and tiresome dialogue. These defects are, indeed, to be 
lound occasionally in several of the earlier : pieces, but to 
a limited extent, whilst they form the substance of all 
later compositions. 

When the art of theatrical composition had passed its 
zenith, and began to exhibit symptoms of decay, the same 
fute befell it in India which it encountered in other coun- 
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tries, and criticism usurped the authority of creation. 
Plays gave way to theories, and system-mongers took the 
place of dramatists and poets. Indian criticism, however, 
has been always in its infancy. It never learned to con¬ 
nect causes and effects; it never looked to the influence 
exercised by imagination or passion in poetry; it never, 
in short, became either poetical or philosophical. Techni¬ 
calities were the only objects within its comprehension, and 
it delighted to elicit dogmatical precepts from the practice 
of established authors. The question of the “ unities” is 
quite within the sphere of the Indian critic, had the poets 
ever descended to their observance. Some approach, as 
observed above, has been made to this important theme, 
but a text was wanted for its due appreciation. In the 
absence of this, and of loftier discussion, the critics of the 
Hindu school set themselves to classify plays, persons, 
and passions, until they wove a complicated web out of 
very spider-like materials. The distinctions thus multi¬ 
plied are curious in themselves, and of some, value for the 
record they afford' of the compositions whence they are 
derived, and it has been thought advisable, therefore, to 
annex a view of the system, assigning to it a distinct 
section, as it can have little to attract or entertain 
general readers. 
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DRAMATIC SYSTEM OF THE HINDUS. 


1. The Authorities of the Hindu Dramatic System. 

The invention of dramatic entertainments is usually ascribed 
by Hindu writers to a Muni, or inspired sage, named Bharata ; 
but, according to some authorities, they had a still more ele¬ 
vated origin, and the art having been gathered from the Vedas 
by the god Brahma , was by him communicated to the Maui 
The dramatic representations first invented consisted of three 
kinds : Ndfya y Nritya , and Nritta ; and these were exhibited 
before the gods by the Gandharbas and Apsarasas , the Spirits 
and Nymphs of Indr as heaven, who were trained by Bharata 
to the exhibition. Sava added to these two other styles of per¬ 
formance, the Tdnctava and Ldsya, 

Of these different modes of representation, only one, the 
Ndhja , is properly the dramatic, being defined to be gesticu¬ 
lation with language. Tlio Nritya is gesticulation without 
language, or pantomime; and the Nritta is simple dancing. 
The Tdndava and Ldsya , which appear to be grafts upon the 
original system, ;u > merely styles of dancing : the former so 
named from Ta/irbt, one of Suva’s attendants, whom the god 
instructed in it; whilst the Ldsya, it is said, was taught by 
Piirvati to the princess Vshd, who instructed the Gop($ 0 f 
DwArakd, the residence <•!' her husband, in tho art; by thorn it 
was communicated to the women of Su rash fra, and from them 
it passed to the female# of various regions.- 

In these legends, as well as in the radical purport of the three 
original terms, we observe the intimate connexion bet with t in- 
idea of dancing and dramatic representation, which no doubt 
subsisted in the classical drama. The dances oi the Chorus 
were no less important than their songs, and the arrangement 
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of tlie ballet was as much the task of the author as the inven¬ 
tion of the plot. 

The attribution of dramatic performances to Bharata is no 
doubt founded uj)on his having been one of the earliest writers, 
by whom the art was reduced to a system. His SiUras , or aphor¬ 
isms, are constantly cited by commentators on different plays, 
and suggest the doctrines which are taught by later authors : 
but, as far as has been ascertained, the work of Bharata has no 
existence in an entire shape, and it may be sometimes doubted 
whether the rules attributed to him are not fabricated for the 
occasion. This is not of much importance, as there are scarcely 
any debatable points in the technicalities of the drama, and the 
aphorisms, whether genuine or not, conform to the principles 
generally recognised in the standard authorities : a short notice 
of the principal of which will not perhaps be thought misplaced 
in this stage of the inquiry. 

One of the best and earliest existing treatises on dramatic 
literature is the Daki-Rupaka , or description of the ten kinds 
of theatrical composition, of which the term Rwpaka , that which 
lias a form, is the most appropriate designation. This work is 
exclusively devoted to dramatic criticism. It consists of a Text 
and a Gloss, with examples. The Text is the composition of 
Dhananjaya, the son of Vishnu, who styles Munja his patron, 
and who consequently wrote in the eleventh century, by which 
t ime, therefore, the dramatic art of the Hindus was complete, or 
rather was in its decline. The Gloss might be thought to be 
by the same hand as the text, the author being Bhanika, the 
son of Vishnu ; agreeing in the patronymic, and differing little 
in the name. Amongst his illustrations, however, a number of 
passages are cited from the Ratndmli, a play written in the 
beginning of the twelfth century, which is rather incompatible 
with the author of the Dasa-RupahCs having written in the 
eleventh. There is also another difficulty in the title of the 
••mumentator, who calls himself an officer of a different prince, 
Maharaja S'rimad Utpala Baja MahAsAdhyap&la, the chuff usher, 
or r <fft.br illustrious Utpala K&ja. Whether Utpala be 

the name of a prince or a country is uncertain, but in neither 
case can it apply to Munja or Bhoja. The date of the Gloss 
must therefore remain undetermined, although as the work is 
but rarely met with, it is no doubt of some antiquity. Banga- 
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natli, a commentator on the Vikrama and Urvasf , cites a com¬ 
ment on the Dasa-Rupaka by a writer named Pani (P&rii 
virachita Daaa Rupaka fikdy&m), which, if found, may tend to 
throw some liglit upon the history of this work. 

The Saraswati Kanthabharana is a work ascribed to Bhoja 
B&ja. It treats generally of poetical or rhetorical composition, 
in live books, the last of which comprehends many of the de¬ 
tails peculiar to dramatic writing. The examples quoted are 
from a variety of poems and plays, and they offer the same 
difficulty, as to the accuracy of the attribution, as the Dasa- 
Rupaka, by including illustrations from the RatndvaU. \\ r c 
might expect the plays of Kalkhisa and Bhavabhuti to be quoted, 
and we have no grounds for suspecting any anachronism in the 
examples derived from the Mvdrd-R dkshasa and Vail San- 
hdra: but Bhoja must have reigned some years later, or Harsha 
some years earlier, than has been hitherto believed on scarcely 
disputable grounds, for a composition of the one to be cited by 
the other. There is a commentary on this work by Ratneswara 
Mahopddhydya, but lie takes no notice of the author. 

The Kdvya-Prahtta is also a work on rhetorical composition 
in general, and is an authority of great repute, as well as the 
preceding. It is divided into ten sections, in different portions 
of which are scattered such details relating to dramatic writings 
as are common to them and other poems, illustrated, as in the 
preceding, by extracts from the most celebrated poems, which, 
however, are never named, either in this or in many otlu r 
works of the same class. It is necessary, therefore, to be able 
to identify the passages from previous reading, to derive from 
these treatises that information respecting Sanskrit literary 
history which they are capable of affording. The author of the 
Kdvija-Prakdsu l Mamma t'a-Bhaf fa, a Cashmivian, and the 
work is prior to that next described, although subsequent to 
the Ratndvall, and may be about live centuries old. 

The Sdhifya-Darpawt is also a work of great merit and cele¬ 
brity, on poetical writing, in ten sections, of which the sixth is 
mostly appropriated to theatrical technicalities. The quota! ions 
from the different plays are specified,and all the principal pieces 
in the present collection are named, besides several of which 
copies are not procurable. The date of the work is not known, 
but it is comparatively modern, and subsequent to the Kdtya • 
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Bralcdki. One manuscript of it exists, which, was copied, accord¬ 
ing to the date, in Saka 1426, or A.D. 1504. It is the work of a 
Bengali pandit of the medical caste, Viswan&tha-Kavirdja, the 
son of Chandra-S'ekhara, and is especially current as an autho¬ 
rity in Bengal. According to universally-received tradition, 
the author lived beyond the Brahmaputra, in the district of 
Dacca. 

The SangUa-RatndJcara , as the name implies, treats more espe¬ 
cially of singing and dancing than of dramatic literature. It 
furnishes, however, some curious notices of theatrical represen¬ 
tation and gesture. It is the work of S'&rngi-Deva, the son of 
Sorhala, the son of Bh&skara, a Cashmirian pandit, who sought 
his fortunes in the south. His grandson is patronised by a 
prince named Sinhala-Deva, but of what time or place he 
does not inform us. It is clear, however, that he wrote between 
the twelfth and fifteenth centuries, as he names Bhoja amongst 
his predecessors in the science; and a comment on his own work 
was written by Kallin&tha, by desire of Praud'ha, or Prat&pa 
Deva king of Vijayanagar, from a.d. 1456 to 1477. 

Amongst the works which treat generally dcArte Poetial , 
and which are exceedingly numerous, some of the principal are, 
the Kdvyddaria by Dandin, the author of the Da&ctrKumdra , and 
supposed to be contemporary with Bhoja ; the Kdvydlankdra 
Vritti , by V dmana-AchArya ; the Kuvalaydnanda , an enlarge¬ 
ment of the ChandrdloJca of Jayadeva, by Apyaya Dfkshita, 
■who was patronised by Krishna KAy a, sovereign of Vijayanagar 
about 1520 ; the Alankdra Sarvaswa of Bh&ma ; the llasa-Gan- 
gddhara of J aganndtha Pane] ita Ibij a, and the A lankdra-Kaastabha 
by Kavi Karriapuraka, a Vaishriava Gosain, who illustrates all 
his rules by verses of his own, relating to the loves of Krishna 
and KAdhA, and the pastimes of the deity with the Gopis of 
VrindAvaiia. 

Bennies the general systems, there are several treatises on the 
passions and emotions which poetry is intended to depicture or 
excit.i, a- the Sringdra-Tildka of liudra-Bhaffa ; and the Horn 
Muvjo.rf and the Bamt, Tarangini of BhAnu-Daft'a. The latter 
comprises a number of rules, which are quoted as those of 
Bharata. 

In addition to the information derivable from these sources, 
as to the system or history of the Hindu drama, the commen- 
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taries by which several of the plays arc accompanied furnish 
important accessions to our knowledge of both. With respect 
also to the latter, we have in the Blioja-Prabandha and &drng- 
dhara-Paddhati , two satisfactory guides for the verification of the 
writers prior to their respective dates. Of the Bhoja-Prubandlia 
I have given an account elsewhere, and have seen no reason to 
alter the opinion there expressed. The {Sdrngdhata-Paddhati is 
a similar catalogue of earlier writers written by S'firngdhara, the 
grandson of Raghava-Deva, the spiritual guide of Hammfra, 
prince of S&kambliarf, in the beginning of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. This work is consequently not later than the end of the 
fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth century, and deter¬ 
mines within that limit the existence of the writers it names, 
several of whom are included amongst the dramatic authors, as 
we shall have hereafter occasion to notice. 

These different authorities, it might be thought, would afford 
a tolerably distinct and accurate view of the dramatic literature 
of the Hindus, and will no doubt convey quite sufficient for our 
purpose. The brevity and obscurity, however, of the technical 
definitions, the inconceivable inaccuracy of the manuscripts, 
and the little knowledge of the subject which the pandits 
generally possess, have rendered the taste of interpreting them 
laborious and painful, to an extent of which readers accustomed 
to typographic facilities can form no adequate conception. 


2. Different Kinds of Dramatic Entertainments. 

The general term for all dramatic compositions is Rvpaka ,— 
from riqm, form,—it being their chief object to embody char¬ 
acters and feelings, and to exliibit the natural indications of 
passion. A play is also defined, a Poem that is to be seen, or 
a Poem that is to be seen and heard. 

Dramatic writings are arranged in two classes, the Rtipakas 
properly so termed, and the Uparupakas, the minor or inferior 
Rupakas “ le theatre du second ordre,” although not precisely 
in the same sense. There are ten species of the former, and 
eighteen of the latter class. 

Rfi takas. 

1. The Ndidka , or the Play par excellence, comprises all the 
elements of a dramatic composition, and its construction, there- 
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fore, is fully explained in the original systems, before any notice 
is taken of the inferior varieties. This method is perhaps the 
most logical, and obviates the necessity of some repetition; but 
in an inquiry of the present description, the first point to. deter¬ 
mine appears to be, what the dramatic amusements of the Hindus 
really were, before we examine their constituent parts. 

Specimens of the Ndfakd are not wanting to illustrate its 
technical description, and we can therefore follow the original 
authorities with entire confidence; It is declared to be the most 
perfect kind of dramatic composition. The subject should 
always be celebrated and important. According to the Sdhitya- 
Darjpaua , the story should be selected from mythological or 
historical record alone ; but the Dasa-Rupaka asserts that it 
may be also fictitious or mixed, or partly resting on tradition, 
and partly the creation of the author. The practice of the early 
•writers seems to have sanctioned the latter rule, and although 
they adopted their plots from sacred poems or Purdrias, they 
considered themselves at liberty to vary the incidents as they 
pleased. Modern bards have been more scrupulous. The 
restriction imposed upon the selection of the subject is the same 
as that to which the French theatre so long submitted, from 
whose tragic code all newly-invented topics were excluded, in 
supposed imitation of the Greek theatre, in which however the 
Flown- of Agathoiiy founded altogether upon fiction, was an early 
and popular production. 

Like the Greek tragedy, however, the Ndiaka is to re¬ 
present worthy or exalted personages only, and the hero 
must be a monarch, as Dusliyanta; a demigod, as Rdma; or 
a divinity, as Krishna. The action, or more properly the 
passion, should be but one, as love or heroism. The plot 
should be simple, the incidents consistent; the business 
should spring direct from the story as a plant from its seed, 
and .should be free from episodical and prolix interruptions. 
The time should not be protracted, and the duration of an 
ect, accorillng to the elder authority, should not exceed one 
day ; but t\\uypdhitya-Darpana extends it to a few days, or 
ii to One year. When the action otmini be comprised 
within these limits, the lc;s important events may bo thrown 
into narrative, or may be supposed to pass between the acts; 
or they may be communicated to the audience by one of the 
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actors, wlio holds the character of an interpreter, and explains 
to the persons of the assembly whatever they may require to 
know, or what is not conveyed to them by the representation; 
a rather awkward contrivance to supply the deficiencies of the 
piece, but one that would sometimes be useful to insinuate the 
plot into the audiences of more polished communities. The 
diction of a Ndtaka should be perspicuous and polished. The 
piece should consist of not fewer than five acts, and not more 
than ten. 

In many of these characteristics, the Ndtaka presents an 
obvious analogy to the tragedy of the Greeks, which was, “ the 
.imitation of a solemn and perfect fiction, of adequate import¬ 
ance, told in pleasing language, exhibiting the several ele¬ 
ments of dramatic composition in its different parts, represented 
through the instrumentality of agents, not by narration, and 
purifying the affections of human nature by the influence of 
pity and terror.” In the expansion of this definition in the 
“ Poetics,” there are many points of affinity, and particularly in 
tho selection of persons and subjects ; but there are also differ¬ 
ences, some of which merit to be noticed. 

With regard to the Unities, we have that of action fully 

Ognised, and a simplicity of business is enjoined quite in 
the spirit of the Greek drama. The unity of place is not 
noticed, as might have been expected from the probable absence 
of all scenic embellishment. It was impossible to transport the 
substantial decorations of the Grecian stage from place to place, 
and therefore the scene was the same throughout; hut where 
everything was left to the im igination, one site was a* easily 
conceivable as another, and the scene might be fancied, one 
while a garden, and another while a palace, as well as it could 
ho imagined to bu either. The unity of time is curiously modi¬ 
fied, conformably to a principle which may satisfy the most 
fastidious; and “the time required for tho fable elapses inva¬ 
riably between the acts.” In practice there is generally less lati¬ 
tude than the rule indicates, and the duration oi an act is ve*y 
commonly that of the representation, or at most “ one course 
of the sun,” the night elapsing in the interval. In one piece, 
the Ullarn-Kdmt-Charitra, indeed, we have a more extensive 
period, and twelve years are supposed to pass between tho 
first and second acts. This was the unavoidable consequence 
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of the subject of the play, and affordsan analogy to the licence 
of the romantic drama. 

Another important difference from the classical drama, and 
from that of most countries, is the total absence of the distinc¬ 
tion between Tragedy and Comedy. The Hindu plays confine 
themselves neither to the “ crimes nor to the absurdities of 
mankind; ” neither “ to the momentous changes, nor lighter 
vicissitudes of life neither “ to the terrors of distress nor the 
gaieties of prosperity.” In this respect they may be classed 
with much of the Spanish and English drama, to which, as 
Schlegel observes, “ the terms Tragedy and Comedy are wholly 
inapplicable, in the sense in which they were employed by 
the ancients.” They are invariably of a mingled web, and 
blend “ seriousness and sorrow -with levity and laughter.” They 
never offer, however, a calamitous conclusion, which, as 
Johnson remarks, was enough to constitute a Tragedy in 
Shakespeare’s days; and although they propose to excite all the 
emotions of the human breast, terror and pity included, they 
never} effect this object by leaving a painful impression 
upon the mind of the spectator. The Hindus, in fact, have 
no Tragedy; a defect that subverts tlie theory that Tragedy 
necessarily preceded Comedy, because in the infancy of society 
the stronger passions predominated, and it was not till social 
intercourse was complicated and refined, that the follies and 
frivolities of mankind afforded material for satire. The theory 
is evidently more ingenious than just, for a considerable advance 
in refinement must have been made before plays were written 
at all, and the days of yEschylus were not those of the fierce 
and fiery emotions he delineates. In truth, however, the 
individual and social organisation of the native of In<! 
unfavourable to the development of towering passion; and 
whatever poets or philosophers may have insinuated to the 
contrary, there is no doubt that the regions of physical equa¬ 
bility have ever been, and still are, those of moral extremes. 

1 he absence of tragic catastrophe in tin* Hindu dramas is not 
merely an unconscious omission; such catastrophe is pro¬ 
hibited by a positive rule, and the death of either the hero or 
the heroine is never to be announced. With that regard, indeed, 
for decorum, which even Voltaire thought might be sometimes 
cih m need with, it is not allowed in any manner “ ensanglanter la 
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scene” and death must invariably be inflicted out of the view of 
the spectators. Attention to bienstance is carried even to a 
further extent, and a number of interdictions are peculiar to 
the system of the Hindus. The excepted topics of a serious 
nature are, hostile defiance, solemn imprecations, exile, degra¬ 
dation, and national calamity ; whilst those of a less grave, or 
comic character, are biting, scratching, kissing, eating, sleep¬ 
ing, the bath, inunction, and the marriage ceremony. Dra¬ 
matic writers, especially those of a modern date, have some¬ 
times violated these precepts; but in general the conduct of what 
may bo termed the classical drama of the Hindus is exemplary 
and dignified. Nor is its moral purport neglected ; and one of 
their writers declares, in an illustration familiar to ancient and 
modern poetry, that the chief end of the theatre is to dis¬ 
guise, by the insidious sweet, the unpalatable but salutary 
bitter, of the cup. 

The extent of the Hindu plays is another peculiarity in 
which they differ from the dramatic writings of other nations; 
and even the Robbers, or Don Carlos , will suffer in the compari¬ 
son of length. The Mrichchhakatt would make at least three 
of the plays of iEschylus. In actual representation, however, 
a Hindu play constituted a less unreasonable demand upon the 
patience of an audience than an Athenian performance, consist¬ 
ing at one sitting of three Tragedies and a Farce. If the Hindu 
stage exhibited a long play, it exhibited that alone. 

The compositions of the first class, or Ndfakas, are compara¬ 
tively frequent, and some of them are amongst the host speci¬ 
mens of the art. &tiku ntald, the Mudra - RdJcAuisa, the l >ni 
Sankara, Anargha Rtigh< / va, and several others, belong to this 
order. The first is well known by the version of Sir William 
Jones ; a translation of the second, and some accounts of the 
rest, will be found in tin.' present collection. 

2. The second species of Rupaka is the I'rakura/ta, which 
agrees in all respects with th * Xot'nbi, except that it takes a 
rather less elevated range. The fable is to be a pure fiction 
drawn from real life in a reputable class of society, and the 
most appropriate subject i c love. The hero may be of ministe¬ 
rial rank, or a Brahman,*>r a merchant of respectability. The 
heroine may be a maid of family, or a courtesan. In the former 
case, the Prakarana is termed Suddha, or pure ; in the latter. 



Sanklrna, or mixed. By the VAyd, or courtesan, however, we 
are not to understand a female who has disregarded the obliga¬ 
tions of law or the precepts of virtue, but a character reared 
by a state of manners unfriendly to the admission of wedded 
females into society, and opening it only at the expense of 
reputation to women, who were trained for association with 
men by personal and mental acquirements to which the matron 
was a stranger. The VeAyd of the Hindus was the Helera of 
the Greeks. Without the talents of A spasm, or profligacy of 
Lais, the Fasantasend of the first piece in this collection is a 
gentle, affectionate being, who, with the conventions of society 
in her favour, unites, as the Eetera often did, “ accomplishments 
calculated to dazzle, with qualities of the heart which raise 
her above the contempt that, in spite of all precaution, falls 
upon her situation.” The Mrichchhakatl, and MdlaU-Mddhava, 
belong to the class of Prakarafias. 

3. The Bhdna, according to the technical definition, is a 
monologue in one act, in which the performer narrates dra¬ 
matically a variety of occurrences as happening either to him¬ 
self or others. Love, war, fraud, intrigue, and imposition, are 
appropriate topics, and the narrator may enliven'his recitation 
by a supposititious dialogue with an imaginary interlocutor. 
The language must be polished, and music and singing should 
precede and close the performance. The example quoted is the 
LildinadhuJcara, but the only specimen met with is the Sdrado 
Utah', of which some account is given in the following pages. 
It is not impossible that ventriloquism assisted to give effect to 
the imaginary dialogue, as the art is not unknown.in India. 

4. The. Fydyoga is a dramatic representation of some military 
transaction, in which no part of the interest is derived from 
female participation; the sentiment of love is consequently 
excluded from it, and it admits of no comic intermixture. It is 
restricted to one act, one action, and a duration of one day, and 
the hero should be a warrior or demigod. The Sdhitya-Dar- 

,,ame9 the Saugandhikdharana as an example, the I)asa- 
■ upaka specifies the JdmadagnyarJaya, the latter alluding 
either to the defeat of Kdrtavfryitrjuna, or to the subjugation of 
the mint the Brahn Para6u-R$ 

son of Jamadagni. The subject of the former would seem to 
be the rape of a princess named Saugandhikd, only that the 
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interest springing from such an event would contravene the 
rule that relates to female exclusion, and it may refer to the 
conflict between Vasisht'ha and Viswdmitra for the all-bestowing 
cow. The Dhananjaya- Yijaya belongs to this class. 

5. The SamavaMra is the dramatic representation of some- 
mythological fable in three acts; the business of the first is to 
occupy about nine hours ; the second, three and a half; and the 
third, an hour and a half. The story of the piece relates to 
gods and demons, although mortals may be introduced. There 
is no individual hero, or the heroes may be as many as twelve, 
as Krishna and other divinities. The metre is that most 
usually employed in the Vedas , or the verses termed Ushnih and 
GdyatrL Although love may be touched upon, heroism should 
be the predominant passion; and the acts of enmity may be ex¬ 
hibited, both covert and avowed, such as ironical commenda¬ 
tion and open defiance. Tempests, combats, and the storming 
of towns, may be, represented, and all the pride and pomp of 
war, as horses, elephants, and cars, may be introduced. The 
example quoted, but which no longer exists in its dramatised 
form, is the Samndra Matliana , the Churning of the Ocean : 
a splendid subject for spectacle if well managed. We may 
doubt the success of the Hindu mechanicians in representing 
the mountain and the snake, the churning-staff and rope, or the 
agitations of the mighty main, from which sprang the personi¬ 
fications of health and beauty, and the beverage of immortality : 
this was, in all probability, clumsily contrived; but the gods 
and demons were well dressed and better acted, and with the 
patronage of a RAjd, the conflicts between the hosts of heaven 
and hell for the goddess of beauty and the cup of ambrosia, 
were no doubt got up with no want of numbers or of splendour. 
This entertainment must have been popular, as it was addressed 
more to the eye than the ear. As a mere spectacle it still exists, 
and in the western provinces the histor} 7 of Rdma is represented 
in the dramatic form at the Dainham on a vast, if not a magnifi¬ 
cent scale. The followers of the contending chiefs, liAma and 
Iuivaha, amount sometimes to several hundreds: the battlements 
of Lankd, though of less durable materials, are of vast extent, 
and the encounters that take place are more like the mimic 
evolutions of real armies than a dramatic exhibition. It i« 
scarcely necessary to add, that it occurs in the open air, usually 
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in a spacious plain, and with a want of order that ruins its 
dramatic effect. The most pleasing, as the best-conducted 
parts of the business, are the processions. The entry of Ihlma 
and Sitd into Benares, in the year 1820, formed a richly pictur¬ 
esque and interesting scene.* 

6. The f)ima is a drama of a similar but more gloomy char¬ 
acter than the last, and is limited to the representation of 
terrific events, as portents, incantations, sieges, and battles. It 
comprehends four acts. The hero should be a demon, demi¬ 
god, or deity. The example named is the Tripuraddha, the 
destruction of the demon Tripura by S'iva, and conflagration 
of the three cities over which he ruled, and whence he derived 
his appellation. 

7. The Ihdmriga is a piece of intrigue in four acts, in which 
the hero is a god or illustrious mortal, and the heroine a god ¬ 
dess. Love and mirth are the prevailing sentiments. The 
heroine may be the subject of war or etratagem, and the devices 
of the hero may end in disappointment, but not in death. The 
example named is the Kusama6ckhara- Vijaya . 

8. Avia. This is considered by some to be a piece in one 
act, but by others to be a supplementary act, serving as an in¬ 
troduction to a drama, or a more fully winding up of the story. 
The pathetic stylo should predominate : the hero may be a 
mortal; the subject should be well known. The example 
named is the Sarmiskthd-Yaydli . A piece, termed Yaydti- 
Charilra , occurs amongst those noticed hereafter; but that is 
a Ndfaka, and cannot therefore be here intended. 

0. The Viihi is something similar to the Bhdna : it is in one 
act, and may be performed by one actor, though the Daia- 
ftupabi admits of two. In either case it is a love-story carried 
oji in comic dialogue, consisting of equivoque, evasion, enigma, 
quibble, jest, reparteo, wilful misconstruction and misappli¬ 
cation, ironical praise, extravagant endearment, and jocose 
abuse. It is not very different, perhaps, in character from the 
FoLvIcb Atlcllanoe of the Tuscans. 

10. The I'rahaaana is a farcical or comic satire, and might be 
thought to have originated, like the old comedy, from the 

* In Prinaep’s Illustrations of Benares, part iii., are interesting repre¬ 
sentations of tbia acenc and one which precedes it, the capture of Lankd. 
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Phallic Hymn. Unlike the Arisfcophanic comedy, however, it 
is not levelled at the many-headed mob, but in general at the 
sanctified and privileged orders of the community, as Ascetics, 
Brahmans, men of rank and wealth, and princes. The vices 
satirised in the two latter are those which emanate from an 
abuse of riches rather than of power, and are those of low 
luxury, not tyrannic despotism: the objects of satire in the 
former are sensuality and hypocrisy. It is in their extreme 
indelicacy that they resemble, although perhaps they scarcely 
equal, the Greek comedy; but they have not its redeeming pro¬ 
perties, exuberant gaiety and brilliant imagination : they have 
some causticity and humour, but they are deficient in the high 
merits of poetry and wit. The JldsydrAava, Kaninka-Samasva , 
and Dhurla-Nartaka, are existing specimens of this class of dra¬ 
matic representation. According to the technical definitions of 
our authorities, the Prahasana is a drama in one act, intended 
to excite laughter. The story should be fictitious, and the hero 
may bo an Ascetic, a Brahman, a king, or a rogue. The dramatis 
persona, aro to bo composed of courtiers, menials, mendicants, 
knaves, and harlots : the inferior persons are to speak low 
Pr&knt, or a local dialect. 

This terminates the first class of dramas: the second order is 
more numerous. It will be necessary to repeat the list, but it 
VV1 1 )1 ‘ essential to offer any detailed enumeration, as they 
tend to confirm what the foregoing remarks will have already 
suggested, that the Hindu writers multiply species very gra¬ 
tuitously, and make distinctions where no difference is dis¬ 
cernible. In general, also, the descriptions will not admit of 
any illustration, as, except in the two first instances, the pieces 
cited as examples are not known to exist. 

IJ PARUPAKAS. 

1. The Ndtikd is of two kinds, bearing an affinity in subject 
and personages, severally, to the NdfaJca and PrakaraAa .* in the 
latter case it is also termed PrakaraAiJcd . The only difference 
from these forms is the length, the Ndtikd being restricted to 
four acts. The RatndvaU , of which a translation is given, is 
a Ndtikd. 

2. The Trotaka may consist of five, seven, eight, or nine 
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acts : the business is partly human, partly celestial, as in the 
ViJcrama and Urvasi. 


3. The GosMhi is a piece in one act, with a dramatis per¬ 
sonae of nine or ten male, and five or six female characters. 
The subject is love. The example named is the Raivata- 
madanika. 

4. The SatfaJca is a marvellous story in any number of acts, 
but the language is to be wholly Pr&krit. The Karpitra-Man- 
jart is an example of the class. 

5. The Ndfyardsaka consists chiefly of dancing and singing, 
and the subjects are love and mirth. It is in one act. The 
Narmavatl and Vildsavati are cited as specimens. 

6. The Prasthdna is on the same subjects as the last, but 
the characters are of the lowest description: the hero and the 
heroine are slaves, and their associates outcasts. Song, music, 
and dancing, are its chief ingredients .; it is in two acts. The 
tirinydra-Tilaka is an example. The appropriation of a specific 
drama to a particular class of people is highly characteristic of 
the social system of the Hindus. 

7. The Ulldpya is in one act; the subject mythological — 
the sentiments are love, mirth, and pathos: the dialogue is in¬ 
terspersed with songs. The example named is the Devl-Mahd- 
deva. This presents some analogy to the satiric drama of the 
Greeks, which was taken from mythology or heroic poetry, 
and differed chiefly from the Tragedies, which it followed, in a 
more lively strain and greater brevity, as well as in the intro¬ 
duction of songs and dances by Silcnus and the Satyrs. 

8. The JCdvya is a love-story in one act, interspersed with 
poetical stanzas and musical airs. The Yddavodaya is an 
example. 

0. The PrcnkhaAa is in one act, treating of war and dissen¬ 
sion. The hero is of inferior rank, as in the Bdli Badha. 

10. The RdsaJta is a comic entertainment in one act, with 
five characters. The hero and heroine are of elevated rank : 
the latter is of suitable merit, the former a fool. The Anchi- 
7nilrfta is a specimen. 

11. 1 la- Sctiddpoka is a drama in one, three, or four acts, 
the hero o t which is a heretic. The subjects are controversy, 
deceit, violence, and war. The Mdydkdpdlika is citc'd as an 
example; and possibly the Prabodhu-Chandradodciya, the meta- 
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physical drama translated by the late Dr. Taylor, comes under 
this species. 

12. Srlgadita is an entertainment in one act, in which the 
goddess Sri, the goddess of prosperity or fortune, is intro¬ 
duced, or is imitated by the heroine. It is partly recited, and 
partly sung.^ An example of it is named the Krl&drasdstala . 

13. The Silpaka is in four acts. The scene is laid in a place 
where dead bodies are burned: the hero is a Brahman, and the 
confidant or Pratinayaka an outcast. Marvels and magic con¬ 
stitute the leading business of the piece. The Kanakdvatt - 
Mddhava is an example cited ; and to borrow an illustration 
from the dramatic literature of Europe, we might class the 
Frcysehiitz under this head. 

14. The Vildsikd or Ldsihi is an entertainment in one act, 
of which lovo is the subject, and the general strain is comic or 
farcical. No example is cited. 

15. The Durmallikd is a comic intrigue in four acts, in each 
of which the friends of the hero and himself successively lead 
the business. The specimen named is the VindumatL 

16. The Prakaranikd is here considered as a distinct class ; 
but, as observed under the first head, this is usually considered 
only a variety of the Nciftkd. 

17. The Halltia is an entertainment of singing ami dancing, 
chiefly in one act, represented by one male and eight or ten 
female performers. The example named is the Kdinuvatuka ; 
and the operatic ballets of Europe may afford some notion ol 
the class. 

18. The Bh&Aikd is a comic piece in one act. It is not very 
clearly defined, but it seems to be something bkc the piece 
which, after undergoing various migrations from Le Dipit 
Aviourau of Moli&re, ended in the farce of Lovers Quarrels — -a 
representation of unfounded jealousies and mutual reproaches. 
The Kdmadattd is the specimen named. 

All these varieties arc clearly reducible to but two, differing 
according to the loftier or lowlier tone of the composition, the 
more serious or comic tenor of the subject, and the regularity 
or irregularity of the construction. W e might also convenient^' 
transfer to them the definitions of the European stage, and class 
them under the heads of Tragedy, Comedy, Opera, Ballet, Bur 
letta, Melodrama, and Farce. Their technical distribution is, 
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however, very unimportant; and the enumeration of the dis¬ 
tinctions, as originally recognised, is a matter of little interest, 
except as it conveys a satisfactory proof of the extent to which 
dramatic literature was once cultivated by the Hindus. 

From this general sketch of the varieties of the Hindu Thea¬ 
tre, we shall now proceed to examine what in their notions con¬ 
stituted a play; under the heads of its Dramatic Arrangement; 
the Conduct of the Plot; the Characters of the Drama; the 
objects of Dramatic Representation and the means by Which 
they were effected, or the Diction and Scenic Apparatus. 


3. Dramatic Arrangement. 

In the Hindu drama every piece opens with a prelude or in¬ 
duction, in which the audience are made acquainted with the 
author, his work, the actors, and such,part of the prior events 
as it is necessary for the spectators to know. In its propitiation 
of the audience, and reference to past occurrences, it is analo¬ 
gous to the prologue of ancient and modern times, and, as far as 
spoken in character, accords with what have been termed the 
Prologues of Euripides, and those of Plautus. Doing in dia¬ 
logue, however, it is more correctly the induction of the old Co¬ 
medy, which, although considered “out of date” by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, was not unfrequent amongst their contemporaries, 
as in Cynthia's Bevels, the Return# from Parnassus , and especially 
the Malcontent of Marslon, in which the interlocutors are the 
actors. The Faust of Goethe affords a specimen of an induc¬ 
tion in the present day. In the Hindu theatre, however, the 
actors of the prelude were never more than two, the manager 
and one of his company, either an actor or actress, and it dif¬ 
fers from the similar preliminary performances of other people 
by leading immediately into the business of the drama. 

The first part of this introduction is termed the Purvo-remga, 
and agreeably to Hindu prejudices, and the religious comple xion 
of the occasions on which performances were represented, opens 
with a prayer, invoking in a benedictory formula the protec¬ 
tion of some deity in favour of the audience. This is termed 
the Ndm/f. or that which is the cause of gratification to men 
and gods. This benediction may consist of one, two, or three 
stanzas. The elder writers rarely exceed two, but those of later 
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date extend the Ndndi to three or four, and in one instance, the 
NeM-Sanhdra, wo have as many as six. Occasionally a short 
prayer is added to the benediction, or even substituted for it. 

It does not very distinctly appear by whom the Ndndi was 
spoken, for the general stage direction, Ndndyanil Sutradhdrak', 
at the end of the Ndndi the Sutradhdra” seems to imply that 
it was not recited by this individual, the manager or conductor, 
the person who holds the thread or regulation of the business; 
but an aphorism of Bharata is cited, which says, “ Let the Sic- 
fradhdra recite tho Ndndi in a tone neither high nor low.” If ? 
however, he does not enter until it is recited, he must perform 
the recitation behind the scenes. Another text is cited from 
Bharata, which says, “Having read the Ndndi , let the Stitra- 
dhdra go off and the Sthdpaha enter.” And the Sangita-Ka Ipa- 
taru has, “Let the tiufnidhdm, or some other person entering on 
the stage, pronounce the Ndndi .' 1 The commentator on the 
M udrd-Iidtehasa observes, therefore, “ that it is equally correct 
to supply the ellipse after Ndndyante by either pathaii ‘reads,* 
oi pnaii&ah ‘enters : in the former case the Sutradhd ra reciting 
the Ndndi and then continuing the induction ; in the latter, the 
benediction, being pronounced by a different individual . 19 It 
seems not unlikely that it was the intention of the original 
writers, although the commentators may not have understood 
it, to discriminate between the real and assumed personage of 
the Sut radhd ra, wh o spoke the benediction in his own character or 
as a Brahman, which lie must-have been, and then carried on the 
dialogue of the prelude as the manager of the theatrical corps. 
The Sulradhdra was expected to be a man of no inferior quali¬ 
fications; and according to the technical description of him, 

“ he was to bo well versed in light literature, as narrative, 
plays, and poetry : he should be familiar with various dialects; 
acquainted with the customs of different classes and the man¬ 
ners of various people, experienced in dramatic details, and 
conversant with different mechanical arts.” 

The prayer is usually often followed by some account of* 
the author of the piece, which is always in a strain of p aru , 
gyric, very different from tin self-dispraising tone adopted by 
European dramatists, although no doubt more sincere. The 
induction must in most cases have been the work of the author 
of the play, but it may sometimes have been the composition of 
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another hand. The introduction of the MrichchhaJcatt notices 
the death of the individual to whom the play is ascribed. In 
some places, the mention of the author is little more than the 
particularisation of his name. 

The notice of the author is in general followed by a compli¬ 
mentary appeal to the favour of the audience, in a style with 
which we are perfectly familiar, and the manager occasionally 
gives a dramatic representation of himself and his concerns, as 
in the Mrichchhalafi and Mudrd-Rdkshasa , in a dialogue between 
him and one of his company, either an actor or an actress, 
who is termed the Pdrqxtrsicika , or associate. The dialogue 
sometimes adverts to occurrences prior to the story of the 
piece, as in the Uttara-Bdnia-Charitra, where the manager and 
actor are supposed to be inhabitants of AyodhyA, and de¬ 
scribe the departure of KAma’s guests, as if they had just 
witnessed it. In the Ve/U-Sanhdra, too, it should appear that 
they are inmates of the PArid'ava camp ; and in the Mudrdi- 
Rdlcshasa the manager appears as an inhabitant of PAt'aliputra. 
In other preludes the connexion is less immediate. In that of 
Sikuntuld the actress sings a song descriptive of the hot season, 
for the amusement of the audience; and in Mdlati and 
Mddham the manager and his companion declare the characters 
they are to play. In every case, however, the conclusion of the 
prelude, termed the Prastdvand , prepares the audience for the 
entrance of one of the dramatic personages, who appears 
either by simply naming him, as in &akuntald , where the 
manager abruptly exclaims, “Here comes the kingDushyan- 
ta,” or by uttering something he is supposed to overhear, and 
to which he advances to reply, as in the MrichchliaJcati and 
Mud rdrRdkshasa. 

The piece, being thus opened, is carried on in the manner 
with which the theatres of Europe are familiar, or the division 
of scenes and acts. 

The scene may be considered to be marked, as in the 
In.'ih li drama, by the entrance of one character and the ex*t 
ol another, for in general the stage is never left empty in the 
course of the act, nor does total change of place often occur. 
Ihe rule, however, in this respect, is not very rigidly ob¬ 
served, and contrivances lmvo been resorted to, to fill up the 
seeming chasm which such an interruption as a total change 
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of scene requires, and to avoid that solecism which the en¬ 
trance of a character, whose approach is unannounced, is con¬ 
sidered. 


Of these, two are personages : the interpreter and intro¬ 
ducer ; the Viskkambhaka and Pravesaka . These are members 
of the theatrical company, apparently, who may be supposed 
to sit by, and upon any interruption in the regular course of 
the piece, explain to the audience its cause and object. The 
Vishkambha, it is said, may appear at the beginning, in the 
middle, or at the end ol an act: the Pravesaka, it is said, only 
between the acts. But this is contradicted by the constant 
practice, for in every place the PraveSaka indicates a change 
of scene; The duty of the Pravesaka was probably of a very 
simple nature, and he merely announced the change of scene 
and approach of a certain character. The Vishkambha had a 
more diversified duty, and besides filling up all the blanks in 
the story, he was expected to divert the audience by his wit 
and repartee, like the Arloquino Intromezzo, or the clowns of 
the Elizabethan period of our stage. The clumsiness of these 
supplementary performers seems not to have escaped the notice 
of the.Hindu dramatists, and they are sometimes interwoven 
with the piece, as in the Veni-SanMra , where a scene be¬ 
tween two goblins, who are seeking their banquet upon the field 
of battle, is considered to be chiefly intended to connect the 
business of the drama, and prepare the audience for the death 
of Drofia, which they behold and describe ; and the descrip¬ 
tion of the combat between Lava and Chandraketu, in the 
Uttara-Rdma-Charitra, by the two spirits of air, is a similar and 
still happier substitute for an ii r. The employment of 

the Vishkambha and PraveSaka is indicated by a simple naming 
of them, and what either is to do or say is left to the person 
who fills the character. 

The act, or Anht , is said to be marked by tho exit of all 
the personages: a definition which is equally applicable to the 
practice of the French theatre. Of the duration of the act we 
have already spoken, and it will have been seen in the enu¬ 
meration of the different species of theatrical compositions, that 
the number of acts varies from one to ten. The llanuman- 
Ndfaka indeed has fourteen ; but it will be seen by the abstract 
account of that drama, that it is a poem rather than a play, or 
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at most a piece of patchwork, in which the fragments of an old 
play have been eked out by poetic narrative, and connected by 
the interposition of extraneous and undramatic matters. The 
precise division of Hindu plays into acts is a feature which 
serves to discriminate them from the Greek compositions, in 
which the division into acts was unknown, the only distinc¬ 
tions recognised being those of prologue, episode, and exode, 
regulated by the intervening songs of the chorus, to which we 
find nothing parallel in the regular plays of the Hindus. The 
division into acts appears to have been an arrangement in¬ 
vented by the Romans, from whom we can scarcely suspect the 
Hindus to have derived it. 

The first act, or the Ankamukha , corresponds to the exposi¬ 
tion, prologue, or protasis of the ancient theatre, and furnishes 
a clue to the subject of the whole story. This is in general ably 
done ; as, for instance, in the Muclrd lidlishasa , the whole busi¬ 
ness of the last act of which is the development of contrivances 
intimated in the first. The first act of Mdlati and Madhava 
is entirely devoted to this object, with a minuteness of detail 
that is rather tedious, and reminds us of Puffs apology in the 
Critic for the language of the first scene of his play : “ I was 
obliged to be plain and intelligible in the first scene, because 
there was so much matter of fact in it.” 

The ensuing aet3 carry on the business of the story to its 
final development in the last; and in general the Hindu writers 
are successful in maintaining the character of their exode, the 
business being rarely completed before the concluding act. 
The piece closes as it began, with a characteristic benediction or 
prayer, which is always repeated by the principal personage, 
and expresses his wishes for general plenty and happiness. 


4. Conduct of the Plot. 

The business of every piece is termed its Vasia; its substance 
or thing, the /nagnut, or res. 

It is of two kiud*, principal and secondary, or essential and 
episodical. 

Every business involves five elements, the Vija, Viiulu, Pa - 
id Jed, Prakarij and Kdrya. 

The Vija, or the seed, is the circumstance from which the 
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business arises. The policy of the prime minister in the 
Ratndvall is the seed, or remote cause, of the Raja's obtaining 
the princess. 

The Vindu , which literally means a drop, is the unintentional 
development of some secondary incident, which furnishes a 
clue to the event—as when Ratn&vali learns accidentally that 
she has beheld the person of the Rdja Vatsa, she recollects 
she was designed by her hither to be his bride, which after a 
due course of interruption she becomes. 

PatdJcdy a banner, perhaps intended to signify embellishment, 
an episode. 

Prakariy an episodical incident, or an event of limited dura¬ 
tion and, subordinate importance, in which the principal charac¬ 
ters bear no part. 

Kdrya , is the end, or object, which being effected, the whole 
is effected, as the marriage of Vatsa and Ratndvall 

Tho end or object of the business admits of five conditions : 
Beginning, Promotion, Hope of Success, Removal of Obstacles, 
Completion. 

The series or combinations of incidents, the Sandhis , by 
which an object is ultimately attained, are also five. 

The Mulcha is the opening or preparatory course of inci¬ 
dents, by which the train of events to be afterwards developed 
is first sprung. Thus in Mdlati and Mddhava, the hero and 
heroine have been thrown in each other’s way by seeming acci¬ 
dent, but in fact by the devices of their friends ; and this lays 
the foundation of their love, and the occurrences of the play. 

The Prathmiklia is the metabasis, or secondary event, calcu¬ 
lated to obstruct or promote the catastrophe, as the suspicion 
entertained by the queen, Vasavadafcta, of her husband’s love 
for Sdgarikd. 

The Garhha is the covert prosecution of purpose, giving way 
in appearance to impediments, but in reality adhering to the 
original intention. 

J dmarsha is the peripateia, in w hich an effect is produced con¬ 
trary to its intended cause, or change in the course of tho story, 
by which expectation is baffled, and an unforeseen reverse on 
sues. Sub lint aid, by her marriage with Dushyanta, has attained 
the summit of her desires, when she incurs the displeasure of 
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Durvdsas, and is in consequence separated from the recollection 
of her lord. 

The Upasanhfiti or Nirvaliatia , is the catastrophe, or that to 
which all tends and in which all terminates. 

This course assigned for the fable will be perhaps more intel¬ 
ligible if we apply the divisions to a drama of our own. In 
Borneo and Juliet , the ball at the house of Capulet may be 
considered the Mukha: the PratirmJcha is the interview with 
Juliet in the garden : the Garbha is Juliet’s apparent assent to 
the marriage with Paris: the Fimarsha is the despair of Eomeo, 
consequent on a contrivance intended to preserve Juliet’s faith. 
The catastrophe needs no elucidation. 

Each of these divisions in the Hindu system comprehends a 
number of subdivisions, Angas, or members, to follow the de¬ 
scription of which would be to exhaust any patience except 
Hindu. It will be therefore sufficient to observe, that they 
comprehend a variety of dramatic incidents, which the theatre 
of every nation abundantly presents, and which, in fact, have 
no limits but imagination and dramatic effect. The Hindus 
enumerate sixty-four; or twelve Mukhdngas , twelve Pralirnu- 
Jchangas, thirteen Garbhdugas , thirteen Vimarshdngas , and four¬ 
teen Nirvahan&nrjris. We may cite one of each as an example. 

Yukti is a Mukhdnga: it means the connexion of purpose and 
result. Y ogand hardy a A a has introduced Sdgarikd to the queen, 
merely to put her in the way of the Rdja, that he may see and 
love her. The business of the piece is founded on the result. 
We might say that the wager of Iachimo and Posthumus, and 
the visit of the former to the court of Cymbeline, was an illus¬ 
tration of this element. 

Parisarpa , a Pratimukhdnga , implies the progressive narration 
of events. The Chamberlain relates in the VenUSanhdra , the 
death of BhLshma and destruction of the Kauravas by Krishna, 
as consequent upon the death of the son of the latter, Aniruddha. 
The description of the successive encounters of Macbeth and 
Banquo with the King of Norway and rebellious Thanes, by the 
bleeding soldier, is an instance of this variety. 

Of the Garbhdngas , Ahhuidharana , may be understood to sig¬ 
nify misprision of loss or evil. Thus when, in the Veni-Sanhdra, 
the messenger proclaims that Aawatthdman has been slain by 
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Krishna, it is supposed that the prince has fallen, but it turns 
out that the death of an elephant so named is intended. Thus 
Juliet first interprets the nurse’s grief for Tybalt’s death as 
occasioned by the death of Romeo. 

One of the Vimurshdngas is Dyuti, provoking to combat, as 
in the scene between Arjuna and Bhima, in the Vei'd-Sanhdra. 
Examples of this are common enough in every drama. The 
scene between Dorax and Sebastian, in Don Sebastian, and that 
between Stukely and Lewson in The Gamester, are amongst the 
most powerful in the English language. 

One of the members of the catastrophe is GrahaAa, referring 
to a purpose held in view throughout. Thus Bhuna. reminds 
Draupadi that she had been forbidden by him to tie up her 
dishevelled hair, as he had vowed to do it for her, when ho had 
slain those who had subjected her to the indignity of untying 
the fillet which had bound it. The avowal made by Zanga, in 
the concluding scene of The Revenge, of the feeling by which 
he has been animated to destroy Alonzo, may be held to be 
illustrative of this variety. 

We shall not pursue these technicalities any further. It is 
clear from what has been stated, that considerable artifice 
must have been employed by the Hindu dramatists, in the 
construction of their fable, to authorise such a complicated 
subdivision of its details. 


5. Characters of the Drama. 

Every description of composition has its appropriate hero and 
heroine, and in the ample range of the Hindu drama, every class 
of society contributes its members to support these personages. 
The hero may be a god or demigod, or a mortal, in the higher 
kind , of composition : ho is dra wn, in the latter case, from 
mythology, history, or fable, or is the creation of the author. 
As love enters largely into the business of the Hindu theatre, 
the attributes of the hero are defi nod with reference to his fitness 
for feeling and inspiring passion, and he is to be represented 
young, handsome, graceful, liberal, valiant, amiable, accom¬ 
plished, and well-born. The chief technical classification of 
the myaka, ov hero, is into Lolita, gay, thoughtless, and good- 
humoured} 8dnta ,gentle and virtuous; Dhiroddlta, high-spirited, 
VOL. L 
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but temperate and firm; TJddtta, ardent and ambitious. These 
are again subdivided, so as to make forty-eight species ; and 
by considering them as diversified by mortal, semi-divine, or 
celestial origin, are multiplied to a hundred and forty-four 
kinds. It must be rather difficult for a writer to observe, 
amidst such a multiplicity, the rule laid down for his delinea¬ 
tion of the manners of his hero : for whatever individual he 
adopts, he must take care to make him consistent with himself, 
and not to give him qualities incompatible with his organisa¬ 
tion. Thus it is said that it is incongruous to ascribe liberality 
to the demon Rdvaha; to unite piety and pride in the son of 
Jamadagni ; and to accuse the high-minded RAma of compass¬ 
ing the death of Bali by fraud. These blemishes, when they 
occur in the original legend, should be kept out of view by the 
dramatist. Some allowance, however, is made for “lover’s 
perjuries,” and a prince and hero may compromise his credit 
for dignity and veracity, in concealing from a jealous bride 
his 4 (j axemens de cceur. 

Equal minuteness has been displayed in specifying the classes 
of Ndythds or heroines ; and the extent to which females are 
partakers of scenic incident, affords an interesting picture of 
the relations of that sex in Hindu society. In the Ndtakas and 
Nat this we have the nymphs of heaven, the brides of demigods, 
the wives of saints, and female saints themselves, and the deified 
woods and rivers; in the plays of pure fiction, we have princesses 
and courtesans; and in the pieces of intrigue, the different in¬ 
mates of the harem. The first class of females is the legitimate 
creation of poetry and mythology, the others are portraits from 
social life. The introduction of the unmarried female of high 
birth into the lighter scenes of common life, is an accession to 
which ancient comedy was a stranger. The unmarried girl of 
family is never introduced in person in the scenes of Plautus 
and Terence. In Mdlatl and Mddham , we have Mdlati and her 
friend MadayantikA; and in the llatndvali , SAgarikA and the 
oilier damsels of the interior of the palace. It may be sus¬ 
pected, however, that the former pieco presents a purer speci¬ 
men of Hindu manners than the latter. It seems probable that 
the princes of India learnt the practice of the rigid exclusion of 
women in their harems from the Mohammedans, and that pre¬ 
viously, although they were subject to many restrictions, they 
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wore allowed to go freely into public on public occasions, they 
were present at dramatic performances, they formed the chief 
part at bridal processions, they were permitted to visit the 
temples of the gods, and to perform their ablutions with little 
or no privacy in sacred streams; which last-named privileges 
they still retain, and to which Mohammedan women have no 
similar right. Even in later times, the presence of men other 
than a husband or a son, was far from prohibited in the inner 
apartments ; and in the Ratndvali, the minister of Vatsa, with 
his chamberlain and the envoy from Ceylon, are admitted to 
the audience of the RAjd in the presence of the queen and 
her attending damsels. In what may be considered heroic 
times, queens and princesses seem to have travelled about 
where and how they pleased ; and in the Uttam-lldma-Cha - 
ritra, Sitft is sent to live by herself in the forests, and the 
mother of I&ma comes with little or no parade to the her¬ 
mitage of V&lmiki. 

Although, however, the social restraints to which females 
were subjected, under the ancient Hindu system, were of a 
very different nature from those which Mohammedanism im¬ 
poses, and were in all probability even less severe than those 
which prevailed in many of the Grecian states, they did no 
doubt operate to such an extent as to preclude women from 
taking any part in general society. This was more particularly 
the case with unmarried women; and we learn from several of 
the dramas, that it was a part of virtuous breeding for a virgin 
to decline conversation with a man, even with a lover. r ( hus 
Sagarikd in the Ratndvalt, and Miilatf in MdJaH and jUddhiva, 
can with difficulty be prevailed upon to address the objects of 
their affection. They answer to every question by proxy, and 
do not even trust their voices to their female companion above 
a whisper, when those they adore are present. Unmarried 
women, therefore, we may infer, might be in company with meii 
and might hear their addresses, but would have violated de¬ 
corum if they had ventured to reply. No restraint of the nature 
was imposed upon married women. S'akiintaU appears in the 
public court of Dushyanta an 1 pleads her own cause; and Vasa- 
vadatU, in the Raindvall , enters unreservedly into communica¬ 
tion with her father's envoy. The married ladies of the I ighter 
pieces, indeed, exercise their wit upon their husband’s par- 
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ticular confidant and friend, the Vidushaka, and the queen of 
Agnimitra and her foster sister Mekhald, indulge themselves 
in practical jokes at Ch&r&yaria’s expense. 

The want of opportunity thus afforded to Hindu youth to 
appreciate the characters and dispositions of those to whom they 
were affianced, might be supposed to have subjected them to 
subsequent disgust and disappointment at home, and conse¬ 
quently compelled them to seek the gratification derived from 
female society elsewhere. Such has been the reason assigned 
for a similar practice amongst the Greeks. It may be doubted, 
however, whether this want of previous acquaintance was in any 
way the cause of the effect ascribed to it, for the practice was 
very universal, and disappointment could not have universally 
occurred. In all probability, it occurred less often than it does 
in European society, in which so much pains are taken to embel¬ 
lish talent, and in which conventional, good breeding conceals 
defects. The practice rather originated in what was considered 
to be the perfection of female virtue. “ She was the best of 
women of whom little could be said, either in the way of good 
or harm : she was educated to see as little, to hear as little, and 
inquire as little as possible, and the chief purposes of her married 
life were to perpetuate her race, and regulate the economy of 
the household.” Her maximum of merit consisted in the 
assiduity with which she nursed her children and controlled 
her servants, and whilst thus devoted u to suckle fools and 
chronicle small beer,” she might be a very useful, but certainly 
could not be a very entertaining companion. 

The defective education of the virtuous portion of the sex 
and their consequent uninteresting character, held out an in¬ 
ducement to the unprincipled members, both of Greek and 
Hindu society, to rear a class of females, who should supply 
those wants wdiich rendered home cheerless, and should give to 
men hetajra or female friends, and associates in intellectual as 
well us in animal enjoyment. A courtesan of this class inspired 
no abhorrence: she was brought up from her infancy to the life 
-Te professed, which she graced by her accomplishments, and 
not ^frequently dignified by her virtues. Her disregard of 
social restraint was not the voluntary breach of moral, social, 
or religious precepts : it was the business of her education to 
minister to pleasure, and in the imperfect system of the Greeks, 
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she committed little or no trespass against the institutes of the 
national creed or the manners of society. The Hindu principles 
were more rigid ; and not only was want of chastity in a female 
a capital breach of social and religious obligations, but the asso¬ 
ciation of men with professed wantons was an equal violation of 
decorum, and, involving a departure from the purity of caste, 
was considered a virtual degradation from rank in society. In 
practice,however, greater latitude seems to have been observed; 
and in the Mr ichcJihakatt, a Brahman, a man of family and repute, 
incurs apparently no discredit from his love for a courtesan. A 
still more curious feature is, that his passion for such an object 
seems to excite no sensation in his family nor uneasiness in his 
wife, and the nurse presents his child to his mistress, as to its 
mother ; and his wife, besides interchanging civilities (a little 
coldly, perhaps, but not compulsively), finishes by calling her 
“sister,” and acquiescing therefore in her legal union with her 
lord. It must be acknowledged that the poet has managed his 
story with great dexterity, and the interest with which he has 
invested his heroine prevents manners so revolting to our no¬ 
tions from being obtrusively offensive. No art was necessary, 
in the estimation of a Hindu -writer, to provide his hero with a 
wife or two, more or less, and the acquisition of an additional 
bride is the ordinary catastrophe of the lighter dramas. 

Women are distinguished as being SwaJdyd , ParaJdyd , and 
Sdmdnyd —or the w;fe of an individual himself, the wife or 
daughter of another person, and one who is independent. Each 
of these is distinguished as Mugdhd, Prautlhd , and Pragalblid , or 
youthful, adolescent, and mature ; and of each of these, again, 
there are many varieties, which it is needless to spocify. We 
may observe, however, to the honour of the Hindu drama, that 
the ParaJdyd , or she who is the wife of another person, is 
never to be made the object of a dramatic intrigue : a prohi¬ 
bition that would have sadly cooled the imagination and 
curbed the wit of Drydeu and Congreve. 

The incidental characters or conditions of a Ndydcd are dc* 
dared to be eight 

1. The SttadhlnapatiM is devoted to her husband. 

2. The Vdsdkasajjd is a damsel full dressed in expectation of 
her lover, 

3. The VirahotkantliM mourns the absence of her lord. 
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4. The Kha/Mitd is mortified by detecting a lover’s infidelity. 

5. The Kalahdntaritd is overcome with grief or anger at 
real or fancied neglect. 

6. The Vipralahdhd is disappointed by her lover’s failing liis 

appointment. 

7. The Proshitabhartrika is a female whose husband or lover 
is in a foreign country. 

8. The Abhisdrikd is a female who goes to meet her lover, 
or sends to seek him. 

The Alankdnv , the ornaments or graces of women, and witli 
which the NdyM should be delineated by the dramatic or 
pnistic writer, are said to bo twenty. Many of tlioso aro pal 
pable enough: such as Sobhd, brilliancy or beauty, and youth ; 

Mddhufya, sweetness of disposition; Dhainja, steady attach- 

meat, &o. But there aro some which, as characteristic of 
the Hindu system, may perhaps merit specification. Bhdm 
is a slight personal indication of natural emotion. Hdva is its 

utrougoi* expn an change of colour; and Held is tho decided 

manifestation of feeling. Uhl is mimicry of a lover’s maimer, 
language, dross, &c., for his diversion, or that of female com¬ 
panions. V ildsa is the expression of desiro evinced in look, 
act, or speech. * Vichchhitti is neglect of dress and ornaments 
through mental agitation. Vibhrama is the wrong application 
ol personal embellishments occasioned by hurry and anxiety. 
Kilalcinchild is mixed sensation, as the conflict between joy 
and grief, tenderness and resentment. Motl&yita is the 

silent. oxprosHion of ruturnnd uHVotuMi. A 'uti'umitu i; tho 
Affected repulse of a lover’s endearments. Vikrita is the sup¬ 
pression oftlie sentiments of tho heart through bashfulnesg; 

and Lolita is tho conviction of triumphant charms, and tho 
sentiment of gratified love, as expressed by elegance of attire 
and complacency of deportment. 

Tho ilntmulb perxoua’, with tho exception of the hero and 
heroine, form the anga or the body of the characters. Of these 
lolloping are distinguished :—> 

Ah(: l'ltlnuuurda ia the friend and confidant of the hero, and 
Sometimes the hero of a secondary action interwoven with the 
principal. buck is the case in the Mdlail and Mddhava , in 
which the love of Makaranda for MudayantikA proceeds parallel 
with that of Mddliava for Mtiatf. 
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Another person of primary rank is the Pratuuiyaka , tlie 
counterpart and antagonist of the hero. Such is Havana as 
opposed to Hama, and Duryodhana to Yudhislifhira. 

Each of these may have his courtiers, ministers, officers, 
companions, and dependants; lmt there are two individuals, 
termed specifically the Vita and the VidtishaJca , that are pecu¬ 
liar in some degree to the theatre of the Hindus. 

Tlio character of the Vita is not very easily understood. It is 
necessary that he should be accomplished in the lighter arts, 
particularly poetry, music, and inging, and lm appears indis 

criminatoly hs tho companion of a man or woman, although, 
in the latter case, the female is the courtesan. He is generally 
represented on familiar and easy, and yet dependent, terms with 
lijfl associate, nnd evinces something of flu? character of tip* 

Parasite of the Greek eomedy, lmt that he is never rendered 
contemptible. It does not appear that he professes to teach the 

ni'h ho pmctiwR, although it i i not impoisiblo that Mich was 

his employ, and that lie was retained about the person of the 
wealthy and dissipated, as a kind of private instructor as well 

mi entertaining companion. In lexicons, the person indicated 

by tho Vi(a is a despicable being, of whoso character uo 
vestiges occur in the theatrical picture. 

As Schlegel observes, every theatre has its buffoon* and tho 

Vidushaka plays that part in the theatre of the Hindus. He is 
the humble companion, not the servant, of a prince or man of 
rank; and it is a curious peculiarity, that he is always a 
Brahmin. He bears more affinity to Sancho Panza, perhaps, 
than any other character in western fiction, imitating him in his 

combination of shrewdness ami implicit y, his fondness of good 
living, ami his love of ease. In the dramas of intrigue, ho 
exhibits sonic of tho talents of Mercury, but with, less activity 
and ingenuity, and occasionally suffers by hte interference. In 
the Mrirhchhafai/i, ho i:< further distinguished by his morality 
and his devotion to his friend. This_ character is always 
lively, and sometimes almost witty, although in general his 
facotiousness does not take a very lofty flight. According to the 
technical definition of his attributes, he is to excite mirth by 
being ridiculous in person, age, and attire. 

The Ndyjhly or heroine, has always her companion and con¬ 
fidante, and the most appropriate personage to fill this capacity 
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is a foster sister. Where queens are the heroines, a favourite 
damsel discharges this duty. Female devotees play a leading 
part in several dramas as well as novels, and in that case are 
usually described as of the Bauddha sect. In the Vrihat-Kathd 
these pious ladies are usually painted in very unfavourable 
colours; but in Malati andMddkava , the old priestess, or rather 
ascetic, is represented as a woman of profound learning and 
sound morals, the instructress and friend of men who hold the 
highest offices in the state, and the instrument selected by 
them to secure the happiness of their children. 

The subordinate characters of both sexes are derived from 
every class of society; and even the ChddSdlas find a place in 
the comedies of fiction. A strange enumeration is given of 
the male characters admissible as tenants of the interior of 
palaces, or Eunuchs, Mutes, Dwarfs, Foresters, and Bar¬ 
barians. The attendance of females on‘the persons of kings is 
another national peculiarity, especially as it appears from the 
Mudrd-Jtdkshasa , that this practice was [not confined to the 
inner apartments; for Chandragupta, although he does not 
appear in public so attended, goes thus accompanied from one 
palace to another. 


6. Objects of Dramatic Bepresentation. 

The purposes that are to be aimed at in dramatic composition 
are described as the same with those of poetic fiction in general: 
they are to convey instruction through the means of amuse¬ 
ment ; and, with this view, they must affect the minds of the 
spectators with the sentiments which they express. These 
sentiments are termed by the Hindus, Rasas, tastes or flavours, 
and they imply both the quality as inherent in the composition, 
and the perception of it as recognised by the reader or spec¬ 
tator. The Rams, however, are considered usually as effects, not 
»-lUfMand they are said to come from the BMvas , conditions 
of tho mind or body, which are followed by a corresponding 
expression in those who feel, or are supposed to feel them, and 
a corresponding impression on those who behold them. When 
these conditions are of a permanent or perdurable description, 
and produce a lasting and general impression, which is not dis¬ 
turbed by the influence of collateral or contrary excitements, 
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they arc, in fact, the same with the impressions : as desire or 
love, as’the main object of the action is both the condition of 
the chief character, and the sentiment with which the spectator 
is filled. When the conditions are incidental and transitory, 
they contribute to the general impression, but are not con¬ 
founded with it. They may, indeed, be contrary to it in their 
essence, without weakening or counteracting it; as a hero 
may, for public reasons, abandon liis mistress without fore¬ 
going his love, and may perform acts of horror even in further¬ 
ance of his pasjsion. 

The Bhdvas are therefore divided into Sth&yin or lasting, and 
Vyabhichdrin , transitory or incidental. There are also other 
divisions, which we shall proceed to notice. 

' # The Sthdyi-Bhdvas , or permanent conditions, are, according to 
some authorities, eight ; according to others, nine. 

1. Rati is desire for any object, arising from seeing or hear¬ 
ing it, or having it present to the recollection. 

2. ffdsa is laughter or mirth, distinct from the laughter 
of scorn. 

3. &oka is sorrow at separation from a beloved object. 

4. Krodha is the resentment of injurious treatment. 

5. Utsdha is high-mindedness, or that feeling which prompts 
valour, munificence, or mercy. 

6. Bhaya is the fear of reproach. 

7. Jugupsd is aversion or disgust ; the emotion which 
attends seeing, touching, or hearing of anything offensive. 

8. Vismaya is the emotion produced by seeing, touching, or 
hearing of anything surprising. 

0. Santa is not always included in this enumeration : it im¬ 
plies that state of mind which contemplates all human events? 
as transitory and insignificant. 

Before adverting to the Vyabkhkhdn-Bhdvas , we must notice 
the other divisions, as they are essential accompaniments of 
both them and the Sthdyi-Bhdvas . The Bhdvas are distin¬ 
guished as Vibhdvas, Anublidvas , and Sdtticika-Bhdvas . 

The Vibhdvas are the preliminary and accompanying con . 
ditions wjiich lead to any particular state of mind or body, 
and the Anublidvas are the external signs which indicate its 
existence. 

The Sdtticika-Bhdvas are the involuntary expressions of emo- 
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tion natural to a living being—as Stambha , paralysis; Swedct,, 
perspiration; Romdnclw,, erection of the hair of the body; 
Sivaravikdra, change of voice; Vepathu, trembling; Va/riavi- 
lcdra > chan S e of colour; Asm, tears ; and Pralaya , immobility or 
helplessness. These, as the results of emotion, are the same 
with the Anubhdvas. 

The Vyabhichdri-Bhdivas are the most numerous; and in order 
to give a more accurate notion of them, as well as of this part 
of the system, we shall implicitly follow the guidance of the 
native authorities. 

1. A h veda , self-disparagement; V ibhdvas, dissatisfaction with 
the world and desire to acquire holy knowledge ; Anubhdvas, 
tears, sighs, and appearance of mental dejection. 

Example. “ M andcring round the world only wearies the wise, the 
abundance of learning engenders controversy, the notice of the great 
yields but humiliation, and the looks that gaze upon the lotus face lead 
only to the pangs of parting. Nilrdyana was not propitiated at Praytfga 
by me of little wisdom.” (Ram-Taranginl.) 

Gldni , debility, inability to endure ; Vibhdvas , long sorrow, 
excels in exercise or pleasure, hunger and thirst; Anubhdvas, 
inactivity, change of colour, and trembling of theiimbs. 

Example.-— u Long and bitter sorrow withering her heart, like the 
tender bud of the lotus cut from its stem, has shrunk up her delicate 
frame, as the soft leaf of the ketakl is shrivelled by autumnal heat.” 
(Sara sxcatlkantkfibhar ana, from the Uttara-Rdma-Charitra.) 

o. &anhi, apprehension of encountering what is not desired, 
or doubt of obtaining what is wished; Vibhdvas, another per¬ 
son’s aversion or individual misconduct; Anubhdvas , trembling, 
anxious looks and manner, concealment. 


Example.-—“She shrinks from every gaze, suspecting that her 
secret is discovered. If she observe two of her companions in con¬ 
versation, she thinks they arc talking of her; and if they laugh, she 
thinks herself the object of their mirth.” (DoJa-Rtipaka, from the 
Ratndvali.) 


•1. Asuyd, intolerance of another’s superiority, and attempt 
humiliate him; Vibhdvas, irascibility, baseness; Anubhdvas, 
an £ r y <’xpr< ^ion, recapitulation of defects. 

Example. The praise of the enemy of Madhu, pronounced in the 
assembly by the son of Piiiidu, was insupportable to the Chedi mon¬ 
arch, tor the mind of the arrogant cannot brook another’s praise” 
(Sdhitya-Darpana, from Mdgha.) 
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Some writers consider frskyd as synonymous with Asuyd : but 
one authority distinguishes it as a variety, and restricts the 
former to jealousy or intolerance of attention or respect shown 
to a rival, as, 

Example.— “ Go, shameless wretch, to her to whom you have trans¬ 
ferred your homage, the crimson tincture of whose feet you wear as 
the embellishment of your forehead.” (i Sara swat thanthdbharana .) 

5. Mada , intoxication, extravagant joy, and forgetfulness ot 
sorrow ; Vibhdvas , drinking, &c.; Anubhdvas , unsteadiness in 
movement, indistinctness of utterance, drowsiness, laughing, 
weeping. 

Example.—“The tongue tastes the liquor, and our existence is wholly 
unprofitable : all the faculties are overwhelmed by the unreality of a 
shadow/ * ( Rasa - Taru nyiui.) 

6. Srama, weariness; Vibhdvas, bodily exertion or excessive 
indulgence ; Anubhdvas, perspiration, languor, &c. 

Example. — “ There you reclined your form in repose upon my bosom, 
for vainly had my endearments sought to give relief to those tender 
limbs, beautiful in rest, and delicate as the soft fibres of the lotus stem, 
when wearied by the lengthened way.” ( Dafa-Rupaka , from the Uttara 
Jld ma- Charitra.) 

7. Alasya, indolence, aversion to activity; fibhdvas, weari¬ 
ness, luxuriousness, pregnancy, meditation; Anubhdvas, tardy 
and reluctant motion, stooping, yawning, becoming of a darker 
complexion* 

Example.— r *The daughter of the mountain, when heavy with her 
pleasing burden, was unable to prevent Ham from carrying off her neeklncc 
with her hands, and languidly rained hor ove in smiles upon his thett. 
(Rasa-TaranyiiU, from the Kumdra-Samhhava.) 

8. Dainua, the depression of indigence and pain ; Vibfutvas , 
desertion, neglect, contempt; Annhhdvas, hunger, thirst, ragged 
apparel, wretchedness of appearance. 

Example. “The husband, old and blind, reclines upon the platform; 
the dwelling is in ruins, and the rainy season is at hand. There are no 
good tidings of the sou, and as the matron anxiously preserves the last 
drop of oil in the fragment of a brol.cn jar, she looks at her preguant 
daughter-in-law, and weeps.” (Dv.da-Rupaka.) 

9. Chintd, painful reflection, the absorption of the mind in 
unpleasant recollection ; Ffyhdvas, the loss or absence of a de¬ 
sired object; Anvbhdvas , tears, sighs, change of colour, feverish 
heat. 
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Example.—“ Whom do you think of, gentle and lovely maiden, as you 
lean your cheek upon your hand, around whose wrists the lotus fibre 
twines its cooling bracelet ? from those long lashes drop a stream of 
pearly tears, to weave a lengthened necklace, far more bright than Hara’s 
radiant smile.” ( Da£a-Rupaka.) 

10. Moha , perplexity, distraction, not knowing what is to 
he done or left undone; VibJidvas, terror, impetuosity, painful 
recollection ; Anubhdvas , giddiness, falling on the ground, in¬ 
sensibility. 

Example.—“ I know not whether this be pain or pleasure that I feel ; 
whether I wake or sleep, whether wine or venom spread through my frame; 
thy touch has confounded all my faculties, and now I shake with cold, 
and now I burn with inward heat.” (Dasa-jRtipaka, from the Uttara- 
Jldma-Charitra.) 

11. Smriti, recollection ; Vibhdvas, the effort to remember, 
association of ideas; Anubhdvas , contracting or drawing up 
the eyebrows, &c. 

Example.—" Is this Maindka that stops my way through the air ? 
Whence is this audacity ? Has he forgotten how he shrank from the 
thunderbolt of Tndra?—Is it Tfirkahya that thus presumes, who ought to 
know me, Ihivana, the equal of his lord?—No, it is Jafilyu—oppressed 
by years, he comes to court his death.” (Dafa-Rupaka, from the 
J/anunian-Ndlaka.) 

12. JJhrlliy concentration or repose of the mind, fortitude or 
content; VibJidvas, knowledge, power; Anubhdvas, calm en¬ 
joyment, patient suffering. 

Example. — “We are contented here with the bark of trees; yon are happy 
in affluence : our satisfaction is equal, there is no difference in our con¬ 
ditions. He alone is poor whose desires are insatiable ; but when the 
mind is satisfied, who can be called poor, who can be termed rich ? ” 
(Data-Mpaha, from the takas of Marlrihari .) 

13. VriM, shame, shrinking from praise or censure; Vibhdvas , 
conscious impropriety, disgrace, defeat; Anubhdvas, casting 
down the eyes, hanging down the head, covering the face, 
blushing. 

Example. The eyes of Arjnna, suffused with starting tears, arc fixed 
in wsd dejection upon his bow; inflamed with rage, he mourns the 
death of Abhimanyu, slain by an unworthy enemy, but burns still more 
with shame to think it yot unrevonged! * Alas, alas, my son 1 ’ are 

words that are swelling in hia throat, but not. mflcred to find their way.*' 
( Saravwaltka/UhbliaraHa, from tlio VtillSanhdra.) 

11 Chapalatd, unsteadiness, haste, repeatedly changing from 
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one thing to another; Vibhdvas, envy, hatred, passion, joy; 
Anubhdvas, angry looks, abuse, blows, following one’s own 
inclination. 

Example.—“When he heard that Erima had taken up his bow, and 
announced with delight his expectation of the coming contest, after 
he had thrown a bridge over the sea and advanced to Lankd, the 
many hands of Rdvada dropped their shafts, as might be inferred from the 
rattling of the bracelets, which had been almost burst with exultation at 
the commencement of the war.” (Rasa-TarangiiU, from the Uanuman- 
Naialca.) 

15. Harsha, joy, mental exultation ; Vibhdvas, meeting with 
a lover or friend, the birth of a son, &c.; Aniibhdvas , horripila¬ 
tion, perspiration, tears, sobbing, change of voice. 

Example.—“The matron to whose arms her lord returns in safety 
from the dangers of a journey over desert lands, wipes from her eyes 
the starling tear of joy as she thinks of the perils of the way. She 
brushes with her mantle from the faithful camel’s loaded hair the btaw 
sand, and fills his mouth with handfulB of his favourite fodder. 0 (Data 
RdpaJca.) 

1G. Jtvega, agitation or flurry, arising from unexpected or 
unpleasant events; Vibhdvas , the approach of a friend or enemy, 
the occurrence of natural phenomena, and the proximity of 
imminent danger; Anubhdvas , slipping, falling, tumbling, haste, 
inability to move, &c. 

Example. — " Haste, haste, my arms ! — Quick ! — Caparison my 
steed!—Where is my sword? Bring me my dagger! Where is my 
bow, and where my mail ? Such were the cries that echoed through 
the mountain caves, when, startled from their slumbers by the dream 
that thou hadst Bhown them, the enemy awoke in alarm.” (Data- 
Rupalca, from a play or poem of the author’s own, which he has not 
named.) 

17. Ja/iatd , loss of faculty or activity, incapacity for every 
kind of bu:diiess; Vibhdvas, seeing, hearing, or encountering 
anything agreeable or disagreeable in excess ; Anub/ukas , 
silence, fixed look, apathetic indifference. 

Example.—" la* JRdhhasa. By whom have those mighty demons been 
slain, by TriSiras, Khora, and Dushaaa commanded? 

“ 2d Rdkshata, By the ferocious warrior lhtma. 

« 1st Bdkshasa. By him alone ( ^ 

«. Rdkshaia. Who could believe it that did not see it, ? Amid. t. the 
din of battle, the numbers of mr host were strewed heedless 
the plain, and plunging borona burrowed in the hollow of each sevci -,i 
neck. 
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“lal Rdkshasa. If lie be such as you describe, what can such as I 
attempt ?” (Dasa-Rupaka, from the Ucldtta-Rdgliava .) 


Example.—“ When the monkey chiefs heard from Hanumat, upon 
his return, that they would be unable to cross the expanded bed of the 
ocean, they laughed at his report; but when they reached the shore, 
and first beheld the vast and ever-tossing main, they stood to gaze upon 
it like figures in a picture.” (Rasa-Tar an gin t, from the Ilanuman- 
NdtaTca.) 


18 . Garba, arrogance, holding one’s self superior to all men ; 
Vibhdvas, opinion of family, beauty, rank, and strength ; 
Arvubhdvas, disrespect, frowns, freedoms, laughter, acts of 
prowess. 

Example.— “Whilst I bear arms, what need of others* swords: that 
which cannot be accomplished by my falchion must be impossible for all.” 
(SarasicaUkaiithdbharana , from the Mahdbhdrata.) 



19. Vishdda,- despair of success, anticipation of misfortune ; 
Vibhdvas , failure in acquiring wealth, fame, or offspring, and 
their loss; Anubhdvas , sighing, palpitation, abstraction, anxious 
search for friends or patrons, &c. 

Example.—“Tdrakd, what is this? Gourds sink in the stream, and 
stones are buoyant. The glory of the mighty monarch of the Ibikshasas 
is effaced, and the child of a mortal triumphs. I have lived to see 
my kinsmen slain; th j feebleness of ago forbids the discharge of my 
functions. What now is to be done?” (Data-Riipaka, from the lira* 
Char it ra.) 

20. Aidsuhja, impatience; Vibhdva , expectation of a lover; 
Anubhdvas, uneasiness, lassitude, sighs. 

Example.—“The first watch is spent in agreeable diversions; the 
second, in weaving a wreath of lotus flowers, champakas, k-etakas, jasmines; 
the third, in adjusting the golden bracelet, and chain, and ear-rings, and 
/one. But how, pretty damsel, is the last watch of the day to be paabed P 
(RatarTaranffiril.) 

21. Nidrd, drowsiness, contraction of the mental faculties, or 
recession of their properties from the organs of sense; Vibhdvas , 
fatigue of body or mind; Anubhdvas , relaxation of the muscles, 
twinkling of the eyes, yawning, dosing. 

Example. -Still echo i„i my heart those gentle love-inspiring words 
my fawn-eyed maid breathed to-day. half indistinct, and halt articulate, 
when her eyes twinkled with drowsiness.” (Da^'-Rdpaka.) 


22. Apasmdra, possession, demoniac or planetary influence ; 
Vibhdvas, impurity, solitude, excessive fear or grief, &c.; Ana- 
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bhavas , trembling, sighing, foaming, lolling out the tongue, 
falling on the ground in convulsions. 

Example.—“ When he beheld the Lord of Waters, furious and foaming, 
dinging to the earth and tossing high his mighty waves like arms, he 
thought him one possessed.” (Data-Mpaka, from Mdgha). 

23. Supta y sleep; Fibhdva, sleepiness; Anubhdvas, closing of 
the eyes, immobility, and hard breathing. 

Example.—“As the eyes of the foe of Mura close, and the breath plays 
upon his quivering lip, in the bowers on the Yamund’s bank, one smiling 
damsel steals away his robe, another the gem from his ear, and a third the 
golden bracelets from his arms.” (Rasa-Tarangitil.) 


2*1. Vibodha, the unfolding of the faculties, waking; Fi¬ 
bhdva , dissipation of drowsiness; Anubhdvas, rubbing the eyes, 
snapping the fingers, shaking the limbs. 

Example.—“ May the glances of Hari preserve you, when bo extends 
hi8 dripping limbs, designing to quit his discus, pillow, and serpent couch 
amidst the ocean, and averts his half-opening eyes, red with long slumber, 
from the blaze of the lamps, ect with gems ” ( SaranoattkaMkdbfiirana , 
from the MudrdRdkshasa.) 

25. Amarsha, impatience of opposition or rivalry; Fxbhdvas, 
discomfiture, disgrace; Anubhdvas , perspiration, redness of the 
eyes, shaking of the head, abusive language, blows. 

Example. — “ Shall the sons of Dhritardshfra go unpunished, and I 
survive ? They have set fire to our dwelling, offered us poison for food, 
assumed our state, seized upon our wealth, and sought our lives, and 
have laid violent hands upon the robe and tresses of our common bride.” 

( SaramatikaYdfalbharafia , from the Vdli-Sankdra.) 

2G. Avahitthd, disguise, attempted concealment of sentiments 
by personal acts; Vibhdvas, modesty, turpitude, importance ; 
An ■'bhdvas , acting, looking, and speaking in a manner foreign 
to the real object. 

Example.—“ Whilst thus the divine sage spoke, the beauteous Parvati, 
standing by his side, held down her head with shame, and pretended to 
count the leaves of the lotus in her hand.” (Data-Rtipaka, from the 
K u ta d ra-Samb/ki va.) 

27, Ugraftiy sternness, cruelty ; Vibhdvas, promulgation of 
fault or crime,;,theft, evil disposition; Anubhdvas , reviling 
abusing, beating. 

Example.—“ Is not my unrelenting spirit known to all the world .• 
One and twenty times did I destroy the martial race, and hewed to 
pieces the very infants in the womb; nor desisted till I had allayed 



the fires of a father’s wrath, by ablution in the reservoir of blood 
which I had promised to his ghost.” (Dasa-JRUpaka, from the Vira- 
Charitra.) 

28. Mali, apprehension, mental conclusion ; Vibhdva , study 
of the S&stras; Anubhdvas , shaking the head, drawing up the 
brows, giving instruction or advice. 

Example.—“ Assuredly she is fit to be a Kshattriya’s wif e, for my mind 
feels her worthy of my love. The dictates of the soul are in all doubtful 
points the authority of the virtuous.” {Saraswatlkanikdbharajia, from 
Sakuntald.) 

29. Vyddhi , sickness; Vibhavas, vitiation of the humours, 
effect % of heat or cold, influence of the passions; Anubhdvas , 
appropriate bodily symptoms. 

Example.—“Her kindred are in tears, her parents in sorrowful ab¬ 
straction, her friends are overcome with melancholy, her associates with 
affliction : the hope to her that to-day or to-morrow her sufferings will 
cease is despair to others, but she participates not in the pain of separa¬ 
tion from the world.” (Data-lhipaka.) 

30. Unm&da , absence of reflection or restraint: Vibhdvas , 
loss of a beloved or desired object, reverse of fortune, morbjd 
action or possession; Anubhdvas , talking incoherently, laugh¬ 
ing, weeping, or-singing without cause. 

Example.—“ Vile RakBhasa, forbear ; whither wonldst thou bear ray 
beloved ! Alas! it is no demon, but a cloud. It is the bow of Indra, 
not the weapon of a distant foe ; the rain-drops beat upon me, not hostile 
shafts; and that gleam of golden radiance is the lightning, not my love.” 
{Da&a-Rdpaka, from Vikrama and Uroaii.) 

31. Mar alia , death ; Vibhavas, expiration, wounds, injuries ; 
Anubhdvas , falling on the ground, immobility. 

Example.—“The female fiend, pierced through the heart by the resist¬ 
less shah, of the blooming fldma, poured through the nostrils a torrent 
of blood, and sought the dwelling of the lord of life.” (Sdhitya-Darpaua f 
from the Rayliu- Varit&a.) 

32. Trdsa, fear without cause; Vibhdvas , hearing frightful 
sounds, seeing alarming objects; Anubhdvas, immobility, trem¬ 
bling, perspiration, relaxed muscles. 

Example.—‘‘An the figh played about their knees, the nymphs of 
heaven, their g'ancc* wild with terror and striking their hands together, 
looked upon each other fearfully.” {St.zraswatikanlhdbharaiia, from the 
Kirdta.) * 

33. Vitarlca , con.-ideration, discussion ; Vibhdva, thu pereep- 
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tion of doubtful circumstances ; Anubhdvas , shaking the head, 
raising tlio eyebrows, &c. 


Example.—“ Has this been contrived by Bharata, misled by ambition, 
or has the second queen effected it through female levity ? Both these 
notions must be incorrect. The prince ia the hero’s youngest brother; the 
queen, his parent and hia father’s wife. It ia clear, therefore, that this 
unhappy event is the work of destiny." (Daia-RApaha.) 

This concludes the list of Vyabhichdri-Bhdvas > or incidental 
conditions, according to the best treatises on this subject; and 
as they assert, to the elementary rules of Bharata, in which 
they are enumerated. They are in many cases subtilised and 
subdivided in a manner which it is unnecessary here to notice. 
Their judicious delineation gives to poetic and dramatic com¬ 
position its flavour or taste. 

The Rasas, it is expressly stated, are so termed, from the 
analogy between mental and physical impressions. The con¬ 
ception of love or hatred, as derived from a drama, is fitly- 
compared to the notion which such substances as may be 
sweet or saline convey of saltness or sweetness. The idea 
is not peculiar to Hindu literature; and the most polished 
nations of Europe agree in the employment of a term ol similar 
literal and metaphorical import, as taste , gusto, gout y geschmack- 
A similar application of terms is traceable in Latin and Greek, 
and, as Addison observes, “ this metaphor would have not 
been so general, had there not been a conformity between the 
mental taste and that sensitive taste which gives us a relish of 
every savour.” 

The Rasas reside in the composition, but are made sensible 
by their action on the reader or spectator. In the lii st- case, 
they may be identified with the permanent conditions or 
Bhdvas. It is more usual, how- ver, to regard them as distinct 
as the effects of the Bhftvas and not of one nature with them. 
Their due appreciation depends upon the sensitiveness of the 
ciitic ; but a spectator, who deserve * the name, is defined by 
Bharata to be 44 one who is happy when the course of the 
drama is cheerful, melancholy when it is sorrowful, who rage* 
when it is furious, and trembles when it is fearful,” or, in » 
word, who sympathises with what lie sees. 

The Rasas are eight, according to Bharata : according to 
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some authorities there are nine. They are Sringdra, love; 
Hdsya, mirth; Kanina, tenderness ; Raudm, fury; Viva, hero¬ 
ism ; Bhaydnaka, terror ; Blbhatsa, disgust ; and Adbhuta, 
wonder—the ninth is Sdnta, or tranquillity. The serious 
part of this list is much more comprehensive than the Greek 
tragic Rasas of terror and pity; but, as anticipated by the 
Hindu critics, the whole might be easily extended. In reply 
to this, however, they say, that all other impressions may be 
classed under some of these, as paternal fondness comes under 
the head of tenderness, and avarice is an object of mirth ; and 
the same argument may bo urged in favour of the limitations 
of Aristotle. The fewer the classes, however, the more subtle 
is the ingenuity required to squeeze all the species into them, 
and so far the Hindu theory has an advantage over the 
Greek. 

Sringdra, or love, is a very leading principle in the'drama of 
the Hindus: it is not, however, an indispensable ingredient, 
and many plays are wholly exempt from any trace of it. The 
love of the Hindus is less sensual than that of the Greek and 
Lalm comedy, and less metaphysical than that of French and 
English tragedy. The loose gallantry of modern comedy is 
unknown to the -Hindus, and they are equally strangers to the 
professed adoration of chivalric poetry: but their passion is 
neither tame nor undignified. It is sufficiently impassioned to 
be exempt from frigidity, and it is too tender to degrade the 
object of the passion ; whilst, at the same time, the place that 
woman holds in society is too rationally defined for her to 
assume an influence foreign to her nature; and the estimation 
in which human life is held, is too humble, for a writer to 
elevate any mortal to the honours of a divinity. The condition 
of lovers is described as threefold : they may be in possession 
of each other’s affections, and personally united; their passion 
may not have been mutually communicated, and their union 
not. have taken place; and they may have been united and 
cubsmjucntly separated from each other. The first is called 
8ambh:g<t, the second A yoga, and the third Viprayogci: or 
these kinds are reduced to two, and Sambhoga expresses suc¬ 
cessful, and Fipratatnibha unsuccessful love. The causes and 
consequences and modifications of these conditions are the 
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subjects of much subtle definition, which it is not necessary to 
prosecute. Abundant illustration of the manner in which 
the passion is treated will be found in tho following pages. 

Viva is tho Rasa of heroism; and heroic magnanimity is 
evinced in three ways : munificence, clemency, and valour. 
Where the latter is displayed, it must be calm, collected, and 
dispassionate : any indication of violence belongs to a different 
taste. The Viva Charitra affords an example of this Rasa, and 
the calm intrepidity of its hero presents a very favourable con¬ 
trast to the fury of a Tydides, or the arrogance of a Kinaldo. 

Blbliatsa is the feeling of disgust inspired by filthy objects, or 
by fetid odours, or by low and virulent abuse* It is not the 
subject, it is believed, of any entire drama, but many scenes 
of this description occur, as the resort of MAdhava to the place 
of cremation, and tho dialogue of the two demons in the Veni 
Samhdra . 

Raudra is tho sentiment of furious passion, expressed by 
violent gesticulation, threatening language, and acts of 
personal aggression. Examples of it occur only in detached 
characters, as in Paraiunima , Rdvaria, and Du/ryodhana. 

Il&sya is mirth arising from ridicule of person, speech, or 
dress, either one’s own or another’s, and engenders laughter ot 
various intensity: as Smita , which is only the expansion of the 
eyelids; Hasita displays the teeth; Vihnsita is characterised 
by a gentle exclamation; Upahasita exhibits tears; in A p alias it a 
the tears flow in excess; and AtUumta is 4< laughter holding 
both his sides.” The two first kinds of merriment arc the 
gefiteelest; the two next are rather vulgar, but pardonable; 
the two last are absolutely low, or il the vulgar way the vulgar 
•show their mirth.” 

The Adbhuia Run is the expression of the maivellous. 
Wonder is the prevailing characteristic produced by uncom¬ 
mon objects, and indicated by exclamation, trembling, and 
perspiration, &c. 

The Bhaydnaka is the taste of terror : it is induced by awful 
occurrences, and exhibited by trembling, perspiration, dryness 
of mouth, and indistinctness of judgment. 

KaruM is pity or tenderness excited by the occurrence of 
misfortunes : it is inspired by sighs and tears, mental uncon- 
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sciousness or aberration, and is suitably illustrated by the 
delineation of depression, exhaustion, agony, and death. 

The Santa Rasa is very consistently excluded from dramatic 
composition, although it is allowed a place in moral or didactic 
poetry. It implies perfect quiescence, or exemption from 
mental excitement, and is therefore uncongenial to the drama, 
the object of which is to paint and inspire passion. The 
advocates for its exclusion suggest a compromise, and transfer 
it from the persons of the play to the audience, who are thus 
fitted for the impressions to be made upon them. It is highly 
proper, it is urged, that they should exhibit the Santa Ram, 
and sit in silent attention, their tempers perfectly passive, and 
their hearts free from eV-ery external influence. 

Conformably to the genius of mythological classification, the 
Rasas are by some authorities considered to be personified of 
various hues, and subject to the influence, of different divinities, 
aa follows :— 


Sringdra, .... 

.. black, subject to Vishnu. 

Hdsya, . 

.. white, . 


Raudra, . 

,. red, . 


Vira .. 

. . red, . 


Karurfd, . 

■. gray, . 


Bluiyanaka, 

. black, . 


Bibhatsa, . 

.. blue, . 


Adbhuta ,. 

. yellow,. 



The arrangement appears, however, to be modern, and little 
recognised. 

The combinations of the Rams with each other, their modifi¬ 
cations, and the manner in which they are affected by the inter¬ 
mixture of the different Bhdvas , furnish the Hindu writers on 
the subject w r ith ample opportunity to indulge their passion for 
infinite minuthe. It may be observed, however, that this rage 
for subtile subdivision is most remarkable in writers of recent 
date, and the oldest works, as the Daiu-Ilupak'. for instance, 
uro contented with a moderate multiplication of definitions. As 
t the dramatic writers themselves, they might possibly have 
been influenced in come degree by theoretical principles, and in 
the example of one of the most celebrated, Bhavabhuti, we luivo 
his three pieces severally appropriated, like Miss Baillio’s plays 
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of the Passions, to distinct emotions : Mdlatl and Mddhava , to 
the faringdra Bam, or love; the Viva Charitra to lieroism, or 
the Vira Basa ; and the U (tara- Rama-Charifra to the KaruAd 
Jiasa , or tenderness. Wc have no reason to think, however, 
that he, or any of the elder writers, troubled themselves about 
trifles*, or knew or regarded the multiplied laws which have 
been derived from their practice. It is not so much to illustrate 
the plays themselves, that the foregoing picture of the system 
founded on them has been sketched, as to alford a view of the 
theatrical criticism of the Hindus, and a notion of their mode 
of theorising. We cannot now question that they had a theory, 
which lias been elaborated with great diligence, ii not with 
much success, and which, although it comprises many puerili¬ 
ties, is not wholly a stranger to just principles or refined taste. 

As connected with the Rasas, we may notice one more divi¬ 
sion, which is less liable than the preceding to the charge of 
unnecessary trifling; it rather affects the construction than the 
objects of the drama, but as part of the means by which its 
purposes are effected, may not be inconveniently noticed here. 
According to Bharata’s aphorisms, there are four Vrittis, which 
may be rendered Styles of Dramatic Representation, implying 
thc.general character of the dialogue and incidents, and which 
are severally appropriate to different Basas or passions. r I key 
are termed KctusiH, Sdttwati , Arabhaii, and BhdratL The three 
first are suited respectively to the faring dr a, Vira , and Raudra 
Rasas: the last is common to all. The three first chiefly concern 
the incidents and situations : the latter regards the dialogue, 
and signifies merely appropriate and elegant language, ihe 
discovery of a lady’s love, by her having painted a pictuie of 
her lover, which she vainly endeavours to conceal from a friend, 
is an incident in the Kausikt, or playful and pleasing style. In¬ 
spiring dread of treachery by fabricated documents or suppo¬ 
sititious proofs belongs to the SdilwaM , the grave and serious 
style; and combat, tumult, magic, and natural portents, arc 
occurrences in the style termed Arabhaii , the awful and ap¬ 
palling. 
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7. Diction. 

Tlie language of the Hindu theatre offers many peculiarities, 
but they can scarcely be fully detailed without citing the ori¬ 
ginal passages, and could only be duly appreciated by students 
of the Sanskrit language. It will be sufficient for our purpose, 
therefore, to advert to the principal characteristics. 

According to the original aphorism of Bharata, “ the poet is 
to employ choice and harmonious terms, and an elevated and 
polished style, embellished with the ornaments of rhetoric and 
rhythm.” The injunction has not been disregarded, and in no 
department of Hindu literature are the powers of the Sanskrit 
language more lavishly developed. In the late writers, the 
style is generally so painfully laboured as to be still more 
painfully read; but in the oldest and best pieces, the com¬ 
position, although highly finished, is not’in general of difficult 
apprehension. The language 9f K&liddsa is remarkably easy ; 
so is that of Bhavabhuti, in the Uttara-jR& 77 i<i-Cha.rilr(i. In his 
other two plays, and especially in Mdlatl and \Madhdva , it is 
more elaborate and difficult. The Mrichchhakat\ presents fewer 
difficulties than any of the whole series. The Murdri-NdMa 
is one of the most unintelligible. 

flie ordinary business dialogue of the Hindu dramas is for 
the greater part in prose, but reflections or descriptions, and 
the poetical flights of the author, are in verse. Every one of 
the many kinds of Sanskrit metre is employed on the latter 
occasion, from the AnusMubh to the Da/iHaka , or verse of 
four lines of eight syllables each, to that which contains any 
number of syllables from twenty-seven to one hundred and 
ninety-nine. Bhavabhuti occasionally indulges in this last 
metre ; KaJida.ia seldom, if ever. Id is favourite form appears 
to bo the Aryd or Gdthd; but none of the poets confine them¬ 
selves to a particular description. The first thirty-five stanzas 
of Salruntald exhibit eleven kinds of metre; and in the scene 
quoted from Mdlati and Mddham by Mr. Colebrooke, in his 
Essay on Sanskrit and Prakrit Prosody, in the tenth volume of 
the Asiatic Researches, wo have the like number, or eleven 
varieties, for the greater part of the most complex description. 
That this diversity of composition enhances the difficulty of 
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understanding the Hindu plays may be admitted, but it like¬ 
wise adds to the richness and melody of the composition. It is 
impossible to conceive language so beautifully musical, or so 
magnificently grand, as that of many of the verses of Bhava- 
bliuti and Kdlkhisa. 

Another peculiarity of the Hindu plays is their employing 
different forms of speech for different characters. This is not, 
like th e patois of the French comedies, or the Scotch of Eng¬ 
lish dramas, individual and occasional, but is general and 
invariable. The hero and the principal personages speak 
Sanskrit, but women and the inferior characters use the various 
modifications of that language which are comprehended under 
the term Prakrit. As observed by Mr. Colebrooke, in regard 
to this mixture of languages, the Italian theatre presents 
instances in the prose comedies of Euzzanti; and the coinci¬ 
dence is noticed by Mr. Walker, with reference to Sir William 
Jones's remarks, prefixed to his translation of Sahmtald . But 
these five-act farces, the notion of which was probably bor¬ 
rowed from the Petnulus of Plautus, hold but an insignificant 
place in the dramatic literature of Italy, and the employment 
of the Venetian and Bergamask dialects by Goldoni is. only 
like, the use of those of Somersct.sliirc. or Yorkshire on the 
English stage, except that it is rather more prominent and 
frequent. In no theatre, however, have we a mixture of 
languages exactly analogous to that invariable in the drama 
of the Hindus. 

“ Prakrit” SirWilliam Jonesobseno s (Prefaceto Sakunt '), 
“is little more than the language of the Brahmans melted down, 
by a delicate articulation, to the softness of Italian in which 
ho is quite correct, as far as the Prakrit spoken by the heroine 
and principal female personage s is concerned. Mr. Colebrooke, 
however, more correctly intimates, that the term Prdked is of 
a more comprehensive nature, and is properly applicable to all 
the written and cultivat ed dialects of India. It may be doubted 
however, if it is usually understood in this sense, and the term 
is applied in the Prdkrit grammars to a variety of forms, 
which agree only in name with the spoken dialects. Thus the 
Mdgudhi , by which name may be considered that dialect which 
is more ordinarily understood by Prakrit, is very different 
from the vernacular language of Magadli or Beliar. The 
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Saurascni is by no means the same with the dialect of Mathura 
and Vrindavan, and the Mahdrdsktrl would be of little avail in 
communicating with the Mahrattas, or people of MahdrdsMra . 
The other species enumerated are equally incapable of identi¬ 
fication with the dialects to which they might be supposed to 
refer. 

According to the technical authorities, the different dialects 
employed are these The heroine and principal female char¬ 
acters speak Sauraseni; attendants on royal persons speak 
Mdgadhl; servants, Rajputs, and traders, Arddha—h&M or 
mixed Mdgadhl. The^ VidushaJca speaks the Prdchi , or eastern 
dialect; rogues use AvantiJcd , or the language of Otfgein; and 
intriguers that of the Dekhan or Peninsula. The dialect of 
Bdhuica is spoken by the people of the north, and DrdviUa by 
tjio people ol tbo Coromandel coast. The individuals named 
baJcas and Sakdris speak dialects of their own; and cowherds, 
outcasts, and foresters, use their respective forms of speech. 
Even the imps of mischief have their appropriate jargon, and 
the PUdchas or goblins, when introduced on the stage, speak 
a dialect of Prakrit termed Pai&dchl . 

If these directions were implicitly followed, a Hindu play 
would be a polyglot that few individuals could hope to under¬ 
stand. In practice, however, w r e have rarely more than three 
varieties, or Sanskrit, and a Pr&krit more or less refined. In 
point of fact, n i ■ *1, \ here is little real difference in the several 
varieties of Prakrit: they all agree in grammatical structure, 
and in the most important deviations from Sanskrit, and only 
vary in their orthoepy, the lower kinds employing the harshest 
letters and rudest combinations. The words are essentially the 
same in all, and all are essentially the same with Sanskrit, the 
difference affecting the pronunciation and spelling rather than 
the radical structure, and tending generally to shorten the 
words, and substitute a soft for a hard, and a slurred for 
an emphatic articulation. Thus laratia, salt, become* lota; 

"i 'gurct, a peacock, becomes mom; madhuka, a kind of tree, 
>ecomes mahwa; puru&ha, a man, is pur iso; irigdla, a jackal, 

38 t/a>iffwna } youth, is jova/ia; and hhavafi becomes 

hodi. I rdkrit is also averse to some forms of conjunct 
consonants, and cither changes them to a simple redupli¬ 
cation or omits one of them : as nagna , naked, becomes 
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nacjcja ; vatsa , a child, bachcKha; and chandra , the 3noon, clianda. 
In the aspirated letters, the aspirate alone is usually retained : 
as gaMray for gambhirci , deep ; sahd, for sabhri, an assembly. 
These will be sufficient to characterise the general nature of 
the changes by which Sanskrit becomes Prdkrit, and which 
will sufficiently prove their identity. At the same time, in 
long and complicated sentences, the affinity is not. always so 
obvious as it might be supposed, and the occurrence of Prakrit 
offers a difficulty in the perusal of Sanskrit plays which is not 
readily overcome without the aid of a commentary, in which 
the passages are always translated into Sanskrit. Prakrit 
admits of most of the prosody of Sanskrit, and a due propor¬ 
tion of it is always written in varied metre. Its grammatical 
construction is marked by some peculiarities, such as the want 
of a dual number and dative case, and the employment of but 
one conjugation. The lower species are especially character¬ 
ised by a disregard of grammatical concords, and the use of a 
common termination for every modification of gender, number, 
and person. 

There is one question of some interest attaching to the con¬ 
struction of the Prdkrit, which merits a fuller inquiry than has 
been’ yet given to it, and on which this is not the place to 
dilate. Does it represent a dialect that was ever spoken ? or is 
it an artificial modification of the Sanskrit language, devised to 
adapt the latter to peculiar branches of literature ? The latter 
corns to be the most likely; for there would bo no difficulty in 
the present day in writing it, although it is no longer spoken, 
and highly-finished specimens are to be found in plays which 
are modem productions. The ViJagdharMddhwi , for it* Tanc<\ 
consists more than half of high Prdkrit, and it was written less 
than three centuries ago. On the other hand, many of the 
modifications a v to be found in the spoken dialects of Hin¬ 
dustan, and the rules of Prakrit grammar account for changes 
which without such aid it is difficult to comprehend. The 
simplification of the grammatical construction, by the disuse 
of the dual number and the reduced number of verbal conjuga¬ 
tions, looks also like the spontaneous substitution of practical 
to theoretic perfection in actual speech, and may tempt us to 
think the Prdkrit was once a spoken tongue. The subject is 
interesting, not only in a philological, but in a historical view ; 
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for the sacred dialects of the Bauddhas and the Jainas are 
nothing else than Pr&krit, and the period and circumstances 
of its transfer to Ceylon and to Nepaul are connected with the 
rise and progress of that religion which is professed by the 
principal nations to the north and east of Hindustan. 


* 8. Scenic Apparatus. 

The Hindus never had any building appropriated to public 
entertainments; they could not, therefore, have had any compli¬ 
cated system of scenery or properties. It appears from several 
of the dramas, that in the palaces of kings there was a chamber 
or hall known as the Sanglta-&dld i the music saloon, in which 
dancing and singing were practised and sometimes exhibited ; 
but there is no reference to any separate edifice for such purposes, 
open to the public, either gratuitously or at a charge, and such 
ari institution would be foreign to the state of society in the 
East, which in many respects certainly was not advanced beyond 
that of the Middle Ages in Europe, when minstrels and mimes 
were universally strollers, and performed in the halls of baronial 
castles, or in booths at fairs. In England, even, there appears 
to have been no resident company of players, or permanent 
theatre, earlier than the reign of Elizabeth. Companies of 
actors in India must have been common at an early date, and 
must have be* n reputable, for the inductions often refer to the 
poets as their personal friends, and a poet of tolerable merit in 
India, under the ancient regime, was the friend and associate 
of sages and kings. The Hindu actors were never apparently 
classed with vagabonds or menials, and were never reduced to 
contemplate a badge of servitude a« a mark of distinction. 
As to theatrical edifices, the manners of the people, and the 
nature of the (dimate, were adverse to their < xistence, and the 
spacious open court - of the. dwellings of persons of consequence 
v ''•-•re equally adapted to the purposes of dramatic repre dilu¬ 
tion and the convenience of the spectators. We should never 
forget, in speaking of the Hindu drama, that its exhibition, ns 
has be* i* noticed in the preface, was not an ordinary occur¬ 
rence, or an amusement of the people, but that it was part of 
an occasional celebration of some solemn or religious festival. 
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The writers on dramatic systems furnish us with no informa¬ 
tion whatever on this part of our subject, with one exception, 
and in the Sanglta-Ratndkara , alone, have we any allusion to 
the place in which performances were held. The description 
there given,-indeed, rather applies to a place for the exhibition 
of singing and dancing; but it was, no doubt, the same with 
that in which dramatic representations took place, and the 
audiences were similarly composed on both occasions. I he 
description is not very precise, but the following is the purport. 

“ The chamber in which dancing is to be exhibited should be 
Spacious and elegant. It should be covered over by an awning, 
supported by pillars richly decorated and hung with garlands. 
The master of the house should take his seat in the centre, on a 
throne : the inmates of the private apartments should he seated 
on his left, and persons of rank upon his right. Behind both 
are to be seated the chief officers of the state or household, and 
poets, astrologers, physicians, and men of learning, are to be 
arranged in the centre. Female attendants, selected for their 
beauty and figure, are to bo about the person of the principal, 
with fans and chowris, whilst persons carrying wands are to be 
stationed to keep order, and armed men as guards arc to be 
placed in different directions. When all are seated, the band is 
to enter and perform certain airs; after which the chief dancer 
is to advance from behind the curtain, and after saluting the 
audience, scattering at the same time flowers amongst ila‘in. 
she will display her skill.” 

The direction for the appearance of the dancer here indicates 
the separation of the performers from the audience by ,1 screen 
or curtain; and of this frequent pr. ufsaro afforded, by the stage 
directions in different plays. The stag, itself was termed JUutga 
Bhurni or Nepathya ; but the latter terra is also applied (•> the 
“within/* as sounds or exclamations off the stage are said to 
occur, in the Nepathya, Wo might infer the (listin lion, also, 
from the instructions of pravisati aud nUhkkr<h?niti, “enter and 
exit,” which are invariably given; but they admit the possi¬ 
bility, as was the case in the early French theatre, of tlw actors, 
continually in view of the audience throughout, coining forward 
and withdrawing as required, without ever disappearing. It is 
often said, however, where a character makes his appearance 
under the influence of hurry or alarm, that he enters apatfkshc- 
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peria, with a toss of the curtain, throwing up or aside, appa¬ 
rently, the cloth suspended in the flat, instead of coming on 
regularly from the wing. It seems possible, also, that curtains 
were suspended transversely, so as to divide the stage into dif¬ 
ferent portions, open equally to the audience, but screening one 
set of actors from the other, as if the one were within, and the 
other without a house or chamber. The first piece in the fol¬ 
lowing collection often requires some such arrangement; unless, 
as is by no means unlikely, the whole was left to the imagina¬ 
tion. It would appear, also, by the same piece, that part of the 
stage was raised, so as to form a terrace or balcony, as it was in 
Shakespeare’s time in England. 

The properties of the Hindu stage were, no doubt, as limited 
as the scenery, but seats, thrones, weapons, and cars with live 
cattle were used. The introduction of the latter is frequent, and 
could not always have been imaginary, being, as in the Mrich - 
chhakati especially, indispensable to the business. Whether any 
contrivance was had recourse to, to represent the aerial chariots 
of the gods, is rather doubtful. 

Costume was always observed, and various proofs occur of 
the personages being dressed in character. Females were re¬ 
presented in general by females ; but it appears not to have been 
uncommon for men or lads to personate female characters, espe¬ 
cially those of a graver character, like the Bauddha priestess in 
Mdlatl and Mddhava. 

There is no want of instruction for stage business, and we 
have the “abides” and “aparts" asjegularly indicated as in the 
modern theatre in Europe. Even German precision is not un- 
frequently affected, and the sentiment with which the speaker 
is to deliver himself particularised. In directions for passing 
from one place to another, much is evidently left to the imagina¬ 
tion, and the spectator must eke out the distance traversed by 
his own conceptions. There is often much want of dexterity in 
this part of the business, and a very little ingenuity would have 
avoided the incongruities produced. The defect, however, is 
common to the early plays of all theatres, and in Shakespeare 
we find some very clumsy contrivances. Thus, in Ricluird the 
Second, the king orders tin* trumpets to sound, whilst the coun¬ 
cil apparently discusses what i° to be done with Hereford and 
Norfolk ; and without any farther intervention, Richard com- 
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mands the combatants, who as well as the king and the peers 
have been all the time on the stage, “ to draw near and list, 
what with our council we have done.” 

These are the only notices that can be offered of the theatri¬ 
cal representations of the Hindus, and although scanty, leav* 
no doubt of their general character. The Hindu stage, in 
fact, is best illustrated by those labours which have been so 
successfully addressed to the history of the stage in Lui ope, 
to which, prior to the sixteenth century, it may bo considered 
precisely analogous, with the advantages of attention to cos¬ 


tume and female personation. We must not extend this 
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LIST OF HINDU PLAYS. 


* MHchchhakatfL 
Sakuntald (translated by 

Sir William Jones). 

* Yikrama and Urvasf. 

t Mdlavikd and Agnimitra. 
Uttara-Rdma-Chari tra. 

* Mdlati and Madhava. 
t Mahdvira-Charitra. 

t YeAi-Samhdra. 

* Mudrd-Rdkshasa. 

X Uddtta-Rdghava. 
t Hanuman-Ndt'aka. 

* Ratndvali. 

t YiddJxd-S'dldbhanjikd. 

% Bdla- Rdra dy an a. 

t Prachanda-Pddd'ava. 

X Karpura-Manjarf. 

X Jdmadagnya-Jaya. 

X Samudra-Mathana. 

X Tripuraddha. 
t Dhananjaya-Yijaya. 

X Anargha-Rdghava. 
t S'drada-Tilaka. 
t Yaydti-Chari tra. 

X Yaydti-Vijaya. 

|| Yaydti and Sarmishthd. 
t Dutdngada. 

+ M rigdnkalekhd. 
i \ idiigdha-Mddliava. 
t AbhiiVnna-Maiii 
t Madhurdniruddha. 


t Kamsa-Badha. 
t Pradyumna-Yijaya. 
t Snddma-Charitra. 
t D hiirtta-Narttaka. 
t Dhiirtta-Samdgama, 
t Hdsydrriava. 

+ Kautuka-Sarvaswa. 
Prabodh a-Chandrodaya 
(translated by Dr. Taylor). 
|| Rdmdbhyudaya. 
j| Kunda-Mdld. 

|| Saugandhikdharaha. 

|| Kusuihasekhara-Yijaya. 
j| Raivata-Madanikd. 

|| Narmavatf. 

II Yildsavatf. 

II S'ringdra-Tilaka.. 

|| Devl-Mahddeva. 

|| Yddavodaya. 

|| Bdli-Badha. 

|| Anekamurtta. 

|| Mayakapdlikd. 
jj Kndarasdtala. 

|| Kanakavati'-Mddhava. 

|| Vinduraatf. 

|| Keliraivataka. 

|| Kdinadattd. 

IF Sankalpa-Sdryodaya. 

IF Sudardana-V i j ay a. 

IF Yasantikd Paridaya. 

+ CMtra-Yajna. 


Those marked * aro now translated, aud some account is 
g,ven of those marked t: the rest have not been procured. 
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Those marked J are named in the Dasa-Bujxika, and those 
marked || in the Sdhitya-Darjpa/ia , as examples of the difterent 
kinds of dramatic composition. The three pieces marked IT 
were amongst the late Colonel Mackenzie’s collection, and are 
known only in the south of India. 
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The uncertainty of the sounds to be given to the proper 
names that occur in the following pages will necessarily 
impair any satisfaction that their perusal may possibly afford. 
This difficulty may, however, be readily overcome by attention 
to a few simple rules. 

The only letters to which any regard need be paid are the 
vowels a, e , i , and u. 

A, iy and u , are distinguished as long or as short by an accent 
over the long vowel, as a , d ; i, i; u t ti. 

iy and w, whether long or short, are to be pronounced as 
in Italian, and so is the long or accented d. 

Tho unaccented a has the sound of that letter in adore, adorn , 
America, or of u in sun . This is the most perplexing part of 
the system, but it rests on grounds that need not be detailed 
here. If written as pronounced, the names of the hero and 
heroine should be Charoodultu and Vusuntusend, instead of 
Chdrudatta , Vasantasend. 

The following recapitulation will afford a ready reference: 
a short or unaccented, as u in sun; 
d long or accented, as a in far; 
e, as a in care; 

i short or unaccented, as i in kill; * 

i long or accented, as tc in keel; 
u short or unaccented, as u in full; 
d long or accented, as oo in fool. 

It is also necessary to observe, that the syllable ka at the 
end of a proper name is an optional addition, thus Chan<k\v.a 
and'Vh a n dan aka, A'rya and A'ryaka, are the same. 
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The drama of which the translation is now published is a 
work of great interest, both in the literary and national history 
of the Hindus. 

Although not named by the authority from which we have 
principally drawn our general view of the Hindu dramatic 
system, the DaSa-Rtipaka, it is unquestionably alluded to in 
the text of that work, and we may therefore feel assured that 
this play was written earlier than the tenth century; there is 
every reason to infer much earlier. 

The introduction of the MrichclihaJcatt attributes the com¬ 
position to a king named SVdrak A, and gives him a high char¬ 
acter both in arms and letters : he lived, it is said, a hundred 
years and then burnt himself, leaving his kingdom to his 
son. 

Over what kingdom S'TjDRAKA ruled is not mentioned. The 
writer of the KdmandaJd says it was Avanil or Ougein; tra¬ 
dition, especially in the Dekhin, included him amongst the 
universal monarchs of India, and places him between ClTAN- 
DRAGUTTA and V ikramAjditya, without specifying his capital. 
The late Col. Wilford (As. Res. vol. ix.) considers him the same 
with the founder of the Andhra dynasty of Magadha kings, 
succeeding to the ihrone by deposing his master, the last of 
the Kanwa race, to whom lie was minister; but these aver¬ 
ments are very questionable. The circumstances arc in fact 
attributed, it is said (p. 116), to a prince named BX.LIHITA, 
or Si praka, or Sindhuka, or (p. 103) MAhakari5i— and 
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the identification of S'udraka -with either or all of these, rests 
upon chronological data by no means satisfactorily established. 
From these (p. 100) it appears, that the first Andhra king of 
Magadha reigned 456 years earlier than the last, or Pulimat, 
who, it is said, died A.D. C48 (p. Ill), consequently the former 
reigned about A.D. 192. But it is stated, that in a work called 
the Kumdrikd-Khanda, a portion of the Skandc^Purdha, it is 
asserted that in the year of the Kali 3300—save 10—a great 
king would reign (it does not appear where) named S'udraka. 
This date in our era is 190; the date of the first Andhra king, 
as mentioned above, is 192; therefore S'udraka must be that 
king : a deduction which may possibly be correct, but which 
depends too much upon the accuracy of a -work very little 
known, and upon a calculation that yet requires to be revised, 
to be considered as decidedly invalidating the popular notion, 
that S'tJdraka preceded YikramXditya, and consequently 
the era of Christianity, by a century at least. 

The attribution of a play to a regal author is not a singular 
occurrence. The Eatndvalt , as will bo hereafter noticed, is 
ascribed to a bard of like dignity : whether truly or not, 
whether the monarch was not rather the patron than the poet, 
is immaterial to the chronology of the drama; as, if the work 
of S'tfoRAKA’S reign, it may be considered as the oldest extant 
specimen of the Hindu drama, and a composition of respect¬ 
able antiquity. The play contains abundant internal evidence 
of an ancient date. 

The style, though not meagre, is in general simple and 
unartificial, and of a day evidently preceding the elaborate 
richness of Hindu writing, not to speak of the fantastic tricks 
and abuses which began to disgrace Sanskrit composition 
apparently in the ninth and tenth centuries. This may be 
con wider i d a safe indication in a work of such pretence as one 
attributed to a i egal bard; and although it could not be ad¬ 
mitted alone as conclusive, yet, as associated with the name 
and date of S'tJDRAKA, it is a strong confirmation of the latter, 
at least, being correct. 
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Another circumstance in favour of the antiquity of the drama 
is derived from a peculiarity in the language of one of the 
chief characters. Samsth/naka, the EdjcCs brother-in-law, 
altects literature, with which he has so little conversancy, that 
his citations of poetic personages and events are as erroneous 
as frequent. Now it is a remarkable circumstance that all his 
citations are from the Rdm&yatia and Mahabhdrata , and that he 
never alludes to the chief actors in the Paurdriik legends, as 
Dhruva, Dalcsha , Prahldda , Bali , &c. There can be no good 
reason why he should not cite from a Pur&Aa as well as from 
either of the poems which bear a similarly holy character, and it 
is not likely that the author of the drama, who was thoroughly 
familiar with the poems, should not have been acquainted with 
the Purddas if they had existed, or been equally in circulation : 
we have great reason therefore to suspect that the Mrichchha- 
hiii was written prior to the composition of the Purddas, or at. 
least before the stories they contain had acquired by their 
aggregation familiar and popular currency. 

Peculiarities in manners contribute to a similar conclusion, 
and the very panegyric upon S' DR AKA, specifying hi. volun¬ 
tary cremation when arrived at extreme old age, praises him 
for an act proscribed in the Kali, or present period of the world. 
By all current legal authorities, except the texts of the most 
ancient, suicide is prohibited everywhere except at Praydya, 
and is there allowed only under certain circumstances. Lhe 
prohibition may be disregarded, it is true, but such a breach of 
the law could not with any decency have been made the theme 
of public eulogiutn by a Brahman in the Sanskrit language, 
and therefore the event most probably preceded the law. 

The subject of the piece, the love of a respectable Brahman 
for a courtesan, is also in favour of a period of some remoteness, 
although it may be allowed to mark a state of social demoral¬ 
isation, a decline from the purity of Hindu institutions; at 
the same time, it seems probable that the practice of antiquity, 
as regarded the intercourse of the sexes, was much more lax 
than it pretends to be in modern days. Tin laws of Manu 
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recognise the cohabitation of a &udrd female with a Brahman, 
as an inferior kind of wife, or a handmaid. Now tills associ¬ 
ation is prohibited in the Kali age, and its occurrence in the 
play, in which VASANTASEN^, who may be supposed to be a 
&udrd, becomes the wife of ChXrudatta, indicates a period 
anterior to the law prohibiting the marriage of a Budrd by a 
Brahman. The choice of such an event for the subject of a 
dramatic performance, renders it likely that such a prohibition 
could not have been then even contemplated. 

The most unquestionable proof, however, of high antiquity, 
is the accuracy with which Bauddha observances are adverted 
to, and the flourishing condition in which the members of that 
sect are represented to exist. There is not only absolute 
toleration, but a kind of public recognition ; the ascetic who 
1 enders such essential service to the heroine being recom¬ 
mended or nominated by authority, chief of all the Vihdrs or 
/x' urtdha establishments of Ujjayin. 

At what period could this diffusion and prosperity of the 
Banddlm faith have occurred, and when was it likely that a 
popular work should describe it correctly! Many centuries 
have elapsed since Hindu writers wore acquainted with the 
BauddJias in their genuine characters. Their tenets are pre¬ 
served in philosophical treatises with something like accuracy, 
but any attempt to describe their persons and practices invari¬ 
ably confounds them with the Jcrinas. The MrichchhalcaU is 
as yet the only work where the Bauddhas appear undisguised. 
Now wo know from the Christian writers of the second cen¬ 
tury, that in their days the worship of Buita or Buddha was 
' er y prevalent in India. Wo have every reason to believe, 
that shortly after that time the religion began to decline, more 
in consequence of the rise and growth of the Jains, probably, 
t ian any persecution of the Bauddhas; and as it is clear that 
the drama was written in the days of tin ir prosperity, it 
follows that we cannot fairly assign it a later date than the 
first centuries of the Christian era. 

From the considerations thus stated, we cannot but regard 
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the Mrichchhalcati as a work of considerable antiquity, and 
from internal evidence may very safely attribute it to the 
period when S'tfDRAKA the sovereign reigned, whether that 
be reduced to the end of the second century after Christ, or 
whether we admit the traditional chronology, and place him 
about a century before our era. 

The revolution in the government of Ujjayin , which forms 
an underplot in the piece, is narrated with so little exaggera¬ 
tion, that it is probably founded on fact. As the simple nar¬ 
rative of a simple event, it is the more entitled to our cre¬ 
dence ; and it is not at all unlikely that the Brahmans, offended 
by their sovereign PXlaka’s public disregard of them, brought 
about a change of the government, employing a hermit and a 
cow-boy, or young peasant, as tlieir instruments. This plain 
story is not improbably the origin of the obscure allusions 
which exercised the industry of Colonel AMltord, and in 
which, and in the purport of the word A'rya , the name of the 
cowherd in the play, and in general acceptation a title of 
respect, he thought lie could trace a reference to the history 
of Christianity in India.—(. As . Bes. vol. x., Essay on the Sacred 
Isles of the West.) There is also an A'rya of some renown in 
the history of Cashmir , whom the same learned and laborious, 
but injudicious writer, identified with &dlmiharui. The real 
character of that personage may now be more accurately ap¬ 
preciated,—(Essay on the History of Cashmir, Aj, lies. vol. 
xv. p. 84.) 

The place which the JfrichckkaJcaU holds in the dramatic 
literature of all nations will, however, be thought matter of 
more interest by most readers than its antiquity or historical 
importance. That it is a curious and interesting picture of 
national manners every one will readily admit; and it is not 
the less valuable in this respect, that it free from all ex¬ 
terior influence or adulteration. It is a portrait purely Incban. 
It represents a state of society sufficiently advanced in civilisa¬ 
tion to be luxurious and corrupt, and is certainly very far from 
Offering a flattering similitude, although not without some 
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attractive features. There will probably be more variety of 
opinion on its merits as a literary composition, and its title 
to rank with the more polished dramas of the West may be 
called in question by competent judges. As observed by the 
spirited translator of Aristophanes, it is no longer the fashion 
for translators to direct the taste of their readers, and they 
must be left to condemn or approve for themselves. I shall 
therefore refrain from any further observations on this head ; 
and if, in imitation of high authority, I venture to subjoin my 
own sentiments by way of epilogue, I shall do so as briefly 
as possible, and without any hope to bias the judgment of the 
public. 


A« 


DRAMATIS PERSONA). 


OP THE PRELUDE. 

Manager. Actress. 


OF THE PLAY. 

Men. 

Chdrudatta .—A .Brahman of a wealthy and respectable family, reduced 
to poverty by his munificence, beloved by Vasantascnd, 

Rohaseha .—The Bon of Chdrudatta , a boy. 

Muitreya.— A Brahman , the friend and companion of Chdrudatta, the 
Viddsliaka or Gracioso of the piece, a character of mixed shrewd¬ 
ness and simplicity, with an affectionate disposition. 

Vardhamdna. —The servant of Chdrudatta, 

SaditthclnaJca. —The brother-in-law of the Rdjd, an ignorant, frivo¬ 
lous, and cruel coxcomb. 

The Vi(a .—The attendant, tutor, or parasite of the preceding. 

Sthdvaraka. —The servant of the Prince. 

A'ryaka. —A cowherd and insurgent, finally successful. 

&arvilaka. —A dissipated Brahnwn, the friend of the preceding, 'n love 
with Madanikd. 

The Sarhvdhaka.— A man whose business it has been to rub aiul 
knead the joints, but who becomes a Bauddha mendicant or 
Sramailaka. 

Mathura .— 1 The keeper of a gaming-house. 

Darduraka .—A Gambler. 

Another Gambler. 

Kaniapuraka .— VusantoMtid's servant. 

The J udge. 

The tinshtin— or Provost. 
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The Kdyastha .—Scribe or Recorder. 

Chandanaka ) 

Vlraka ] Captains of the Town Guard. 

I he T ita or parasite attendant of Vasantasend. 
Kumbhilaka .—A servant of Vasantasend. 

Two Chdiiddlat —or Public Executioners. 

Officers of the Court. 


Women. 

The Wife of Chdrudatta. 

Vatantasend. A courtesan, in love with CMrudatta, and beloved by him: 

the object also of Samsthdnaka's addresses. 

The Mother of Vasantasend. 

MadaniM .—The attendant of Vasantasend , beloved by jSarvilaka. 
JRadanikd . — The servant of Chdrudatta 1 s house. 


Pkbsons spoken of. 

Pdialed.—King of Ujjayin. 

Rebhila .—A Musician. 

The Siddha or Seer who has prophesied A'ryaka's triumph. 

Passengers, A ttendants , Guards , <£c. 


Scene, Ujjayin, the city and the suburbs.- Time, four days. 


ACT I. 


PRELUDE. 


BENEDICTION.* 

I. May that profound meditation of S'ambiiu + protect you ! 
{the audience) which is intent on Brahman, the absorbing end 
of every effort of abstract vision ; as ho contemplates with 
the eyo of wisdom, spirit, in himself, detached from all material 
instruments ; his senses being restrained by holy knowledge, 
as he sits ruminating with suspended breath, whilst his ser¬ 
pents coil with the folds of his vesture round his bended 
knees. J 

' it is not said by whom this i 3 uttered, and the Manager enters after 
it has been spoken. 

6ambhu, a name of &iva. 

4 TkU benediction alludes to the practices and notions of the Pdtanjala 
mo iiication of the Sdnkhya philosophy, the Yoga, in which, by abstract 
me xamclrfhi, the fusion ilaya)ni individual with universal spirit, or 

Brahman,, id to bo effected, even in the body. Spirit is said to be detached 
iron*, the instruments, knrana*, the thirteen products of matter, or mahat, 
intellect; ahankdra, consciousness ; and the eleven organs of sense and 
action, which are enumerated amongst the categories of the Sdnkhya 
system. The mode of effecting this union is by sitting in particular. tomas, 
or postures; one of which is sitting on the hams with a cloth fastened 
round the knees and back, the paryavka-bandhann, or, as here termed, the 
pary a uka granthi, the bed-binding orbed-knot; also by suppressions of breath 
as long aa practicable, prdndvarodka; by keeping the vision diroctcd cither 
on vacuity or inwardly, ifaydmhana ; and by preventing as vigilantly as 
possible the wanderings of the senses. That this form of devotion may 
boa. ; t of considerable antiquity is evident from its being described and 
commended in the Mahdhhdrata, and being the prevailing system in the 
Purdnas, especially those of a Saiva character, in some of which the origin 
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II. May the neck of Nilalcantlia * which resembles a dark 
cloud in line, and which is decorated by the entwining arms of 
Gainij as brilliant as the lightning, be ever your protection. 


Enter Manager. 

Enough: delay not longer to gratify the curiosity of this 
assembly. Saluting, therefore, this gentle audience, I apprise 
them that we are prepared to enact the drama entitled the 
Tuy-Carl.% 

There was a celebrated poet whose gait was that of au ele¬ 
phant, whose eyes resembled those of the chaJcora y § whose 
countenance was like the full moon, and who was of stately 
person and profound veracity; chiefest of the Kshattriya race 
and distinguished by the appellation of SflJDRA :|| he was well 
versed in the &ig- and Sdma-Yedas , in mathematical sciences, 
in the elegant arts, and the management of elephants.U By 
the favour of /Siva ho enjoyed eyes uninvaded by darkness, 


of the Yoga ia ascribed to 6iva, who taught it in the person of'&WETA, on 
the Himalaya mountains in the beginning of the Kali age. A peculiar and 
later modification of Yoga aKccthjm is manifest in the cavern temples and 
sculptures of Salsette, Elephanta, and Ellora.—See As. lies. vol. xvii. 183. 

* A name of Siva: the god with the dark-blue throat. Tho colour was 
the cfiect of tho poison generated at the churning of the ocean which Siva 
swallowed. 

+ The wife of Siva. 

% The term is literally dag-cart , a child’s cart made of baked clay or 
earthenware, from mrid, earth, and Sakaft, a little cart. It refers to a toy 
belonging to the child of Chdrudatta, which, as will be hereafter seen, plays 
an i in poi; ant part in the drama. Tho equivalent Toy-Cart is most familiar 
to our language, and is less equivocal than the literal translation. The 
play is termed a prakaraha , the second species of drama. 

§ Tho Greek partridge. 

11 Slo the Introduction. The additional syllable ka is pleonastic. 

V. The I fault 'ik^hd . it is an accomplishment curiously characteristic of 
national tt nnners, The proficiency of the Indians in this art early attracted 
the attention of Alex ?jd natives of India were so long 

exclusively employed in this service, that the term Indian was applied 
to every elephant driver, to whatever country he might belong.— JSchUgel, 
Jnducbc JJiblivthik. 
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and beheld his son seated on tlio throne : after performing the 
exalted zliivciTucdhcL, ' having attained the age of a hundred 
years and ten days, ho entered the fatal fire, f Valiant -was he 
in war, and ready to encounter with his single arm the ele¬ 
phant of liis adversary • yet he was void of wrath, eminent 
amongst those skilled in the Vedas , and affluent in piety : a 
prince was S'ljDRAKA. In this drama, written by him, it is 
thus related. 

in Avavtl\ lived a young Brahman of distinguished 


* The emblematic sacrifice of a horse : one of the most solemn rites of 
Hindus in ancient times. 

t That the practice of terminating life whenever burdened with age or 
infirmity was held, if not meritorious, to be justifiable, we know from the 
authorities which declare it to be so no longer. The Nirfiaya-Sindhn, and 
other treatises on Hindu law, enumerate suicido on account of protracted 
life amongst tho acts prohibited in. the present age. These works are, 
however, comparatively modern; and that the practico of voluntary cre¬ 
mation was observed long subsequent to the beginning of the Kali era, 
we know from classical authority. The stories told by Herodotus of the 
Indians who put their infirm or aged relations to death, originated probably 
in some indistinct accounts of this usage. Megaelhencs asserts that there 
'\as no fixed rule on this subject, and intimates that the sages of India 
reprclvended the practice. Zannauochagas (&ram.aiuic7u!n/ct) burnt himself 
at Athens, “after the custom of Ilia countryand Calanut 
mounted the funeral pile at P&sargadeo in the presence of the astonished 
Creeks, who were at a loss to consider the act as that of a sage or a mad- 
man, and were never of a mood to imitate such a model. Whether the 
rite was founded on positive prescription we are not aware, but instances 
of it are given in works of the highest character and of a weight little 
inferior to the inspired codes. In the Jtomdya&a, the Page 

only delays his cremation until he ban noon li&mn; aftor which, “ having 
prepared the fire and offered oblations with the customary prayers, the 
pious and perfect tfarabhctiaja entered tho flames.’'— A raAya-K&nda. 
The commentary on the dram:! states that the ceremony should be accom¬ 
panied with the sacrifice called sarveuswara : it should probably be mrva- 
mcdfui, prayers and oblations for universal success. The commentator is 
rather at a loss to explain how the author of tho play announces his own 
death, and is disposed to ascribe it to his prophetic foresight acquired by 
astrological computation. There can he little doubt, however, that such 
part of these proems as relates to the personal history of the author is 
usually the work of another hand. 

The modern Ougein. 
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rank,* * * § but of exceeding poverty; his name was ChXrudatta. 
Of the many excellences of Charudatta, a courtesan, Vasan- 
TASENX by name, became enamoured, and the story of their 
loves is the subject of king S'udraka’s drama, which exhibits 
the infamy of wickedness, the villainy of law, the efficacy of 
virtue, and the triumph of faithful love. 

(Walks round the stage.) 

Hey! the boards are deserted:+ where can all the actors ' 
have vanished 1 Ah, I understand. Empty is the house of 
the childless—empty is the heart of one that has no friends 
the universe is a blank to the blockhead, and all is desolate to 
the poor. I have been chanting and reciting until my eyes 
ache, the pupils twinkling with hunger, like the seeds of the 
lotus shrivelled in the hot weather by the rays of a scorching 
sun.§ I will call one of my wenches, and see if there be any¬ 
thing in the house for breakfast. What ho there—Here am 
I ! But I had better talk to them in a language they can 
understand. || —What ho —I say! What with long fasting and 
loud shouting my limbs are shrivelled like dry lotus stalks. It 
is high time to take myself home, and see what is prepared 
for my coming. This is my mansion—I will go in. 

* The Sdrthavdlia of the Brahmans. In many of the Hindu cities the- 
different classes of the community of every rank still acknowledge certain 
of their members as their hereditary headmen or provosts—such is the 
sense of areihUn or Seth : the title in common use is Chaitdri or Sirdar. 

It is also to be inferred from this title, that Chdnulatta, though a Brahman 
by birth, is a merchant by occupation. 

+ The Sangtta-X' hl, a hall or chamber for music, singing, and dancing. 

t This pasBage occurs in the Hitopadeia and Pan cha (antra, borrow ;d 
perhaps from the drama. The latter reads hfidayaiuxurtyam, instead of 
thtraAOuyam: the metre allows of either, and the construction of the 
sentence evidently roquircs the former. 

§ I he expresaion is, Kehndhd mama akshiiil khatakhafdyde, which may 
be rendered as in the text, but cannot be translated, for the verb is made 
from the noun with more regard to the sound than the sense. 

|| Or in Prdkfii , which is spoken always by the female characters ; h< 
accordingly proceeds in that dialect throughout the *hole of the Prelude. 
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Enters* * * § 

Hey day !—Some new frolic is going on in this mansion of 
mine. The ground, like a young damsel fresh from her toilet, 
■neais a iila/Mf smeared with the discoloured water of the rice 
that has been boiled in the iron kettle, and is perfumed with 
most savoury smells. Verily, my hunger increaseth. What, 
m the name of wonder, have my people found a treasure—or 
Irom the promptings of my appetite do I fancy everything 
smacks of boiled rice? If there be no breakfast for me at 
home, this hunger will bo the death of me. Yet everything 
puts on a new face : one hussy is grinding perfumes, another 
is stringing flowers : J the meaning of all this must be inquired 
into. Come hither one of you. 

Enter Actress. 

Act. Here am I, sir. 

Man. Welcome, welcome. 

Act. What are your commands ? 

• ^ an • Hark ye, girl, I have been bawling myself both 
hoarse and hungry: is there anything in the house for me 
to eat? 

Act. There is every tiling, sir. 

Man. Indeed ; and what is there ? 

Act. For example—there is rice, dressed or undressed, 
sugar, curds; in short, there is sustenance for a century 
so may the gods comply with all your desires. 

* Praviaya avalokya cha : Havin ' entered ami looked round. How the 
entrance is managed we arc rather at a luss to conjecture, a*> no change of 
scene was probably attempted. In the spacious hall, however, in which 
the piece was acted, one part of the stage was in all likelihood supposed to 
represent the exterior, the other the interior of the dwelling, 

t Or vtieshaka, a mark with some coloured substance made i» the 
middle of the forehead. 

X The use of perfumep and garlands amongst the Hindus affords a 
parallel, both as an accompaniment to religious and convivial rites, to the 
usages of Athena and Rome. 

§ Ajjaia atta . ram rasaanam. Literally, the drug that confers immor¬ 
tality is to be eaten by the master. 

VOL. I. B 
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Man. Hark ye, my girl, is all this in my house, or do you 
jest? 


Act. (Apart.) Oh, as he doubts, I will have a laugh at 
him. (Aloud.) Indeed ancl indeed, sir, there is all that I have 
mentioned—in the market. 

Man. Ah, you hussy! May you be so disappointed. The 
deuce take you— you have hoisted me up like a ball on a 
turret top,* that I might tumble down again. 

Act. Patience, sir, patience, I did but jest. 

Man. Then what is the meaning of all this unusual prepara¬ 
tion ; this grinding of perfumes and stringing of chaplets? 
The ground is strewed with offerings of flowers of every dye. 

Act . We hold a solemn fast to-day. + 

Man . A. fast, for what ? 

Act . That we may have a desirable master. J 

Man. In this world, or the next ] 

Act. Ah, in the next, to be sure. 

Man. Here, gentles (to the audience ), here is pretty usage: 
these damsels would engage a new manager in another world 
at my expense in this ! 


* The expression used docs not seem to have been understood by the 
commentator. The words are, varantta la/mhuo (S. varancla-lambuka). 
The first is said to mean a long stick; the second, a column of clay fas¬ 
tened to one end of it, which, when raised mechanically to a given height, 
falls down by its own weight. A machine of this kind, a stick or bamboo 
resting on a fulcrum, with a weight at one end and a rope and bucket at the 
other, is used in some parts of India for drawing water. Or raraUda is 
explained a lofty part of a building ; lambuk «, one part of it, which having 
teen carried up to be attached to the top of the var<AxLa , as a ball or pin¬ 
nacle, falls down by accident. Neither of these explanations is very satis¬ 
factory, aud the occurrence of such terms as these, of which the import 
must have been once familiar, but which is now uncertain, is a circumstance 
corroborative of the supposed antiquity of the composition. 

t Every fast, when held as a religious observance on particular occasions, 
is a prcludo to a feast. 

X The Manager asks what in the name of the fast, every religious rite 
bearing its own appellation. The A otress replies,it is called the AhlrUlaladi 
or Abhir&pupati, which implies the meaning given in the text 
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Act. Be appeased, sir. I liave observed the fast, in order 
that I might have you again for my master in a future birth. 

Man. That alters the case. But, pray, who directed you to 
hold this fast ? 

Act. 1 our particular friend, Chiirnavriddha. 

Man, Oh, you son of a slave, I shall see you, Chuviiavriddha, 
some day or other, fast bound by king Pdlalca> like the per¬ 
fumed tresses of a new-married girl. 

Act. Pardon us, dear sir; this fast was observed to secure 
the future felicity of our worthy Manager. ( Falls at his feet.) 

Man. Rise; enough. We must now consider by whom this 
fast is to be completed. 

Act. We must invite some Brahman* of our own degree. 

Man. Well, go, finish your preparations: I will seek the 
Brahman. 

Act. I obey. [Exit* 

Manager. 

Alas! in such a flourishing city as Ujjayin , where am I to 
find a Brahman who is not of a superior rank to mine ? (Looking 
out.) Yonder comes Maitreya, the friend of Chdrudatta. I 
will ask him ; he is poor enough. What, ho! Maitreya; con¬ 
descend to be the first to eat in my house to-day. 


Maitreya (behind the scenes). 

Call some other Brahman ; I am particularly engaged. 

Man. Food is provided : no enemy is in the way, and you 
shall have a present into the bargain. 

Mait. (Behind.) I have a! \ m you an answer. It is 

useless to disturb me. 

Mm. I shall not prevail upon him, and must therefore set 
off in quest of some other Brahman. [Exit, 

* A Brahman should be invited to eat on these occasions before the 
household break their fast. The Manager and his family betong of course 
to the Biabmanical tribe. 
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(The Seem * is supposed to represent a street .on one side , and on 
the other the first court of Chdmdatta's house: the outside of the 
house is also seen in the part next the street.) 


Maitreya enters the court with a piece of cloth in his hand. 

Truly, Maitreya, your condition is sad enough, and well 
qualified to subject you to be picked up in the street and fed 
by strangers. In the days of Chamdatta’s prosperity, I was 
accustomed to stuff myself till I could eat no more, on scented 
dishes, until I breathed perfume; and sat lolling at yonder 
gateway, dyeing my fingers like a painter's, by dabbling 
amongst the coloured comfits, or chewing the cud at leisure 
like a high-fed city bull.f Now, in the season of his poverty, 
I wander about from house td house, like a tame pigeon, to 
pick up such crumbs as I can get. I am now sent by liis dear 
friend Churnavriddha, with this garment that has lain amongst 
jasmine flowers till it is quite scented by them : it is for Chd- 
rudatta’s wearing, when he has finished his devotions. — Oh, 
here he comes, lie is presenting the oblation to the household 
gods.t 

Enter CiiXrudatta and RadanikX 
Char. (With a sigh.) 

Alas ! how changed; the offering to the gods, 


* We have already observed that it does not seem probable that the Hin¬ 
dus ever knew what scenes were, and that they substituted curtains for them. 
In the present case, the whole machinery might have been a curtain inter¬ 
secting the stage at a right angle to the flat, one side being the interior, the 
other the exterior of Chdrudatta’s house. 

t The Hindus are accustomed at marriages and other ceremonials to let 
loo ? a bull, who thenceforward rambles about at will without an owner. 
No pei - on would presume to appropriate a stray animal of this kind, and 
many think it a merit to feed him. In large towns, where these bulls are 
most abundant, they are generally in good case, and numerous enough to 
be very i uch in the way, although they are rarely mischievous. They 
seem to know their privileged character, and haunt the market places and 
shops with an air of independence. At Benares, they are proverbially 
abundant, and that city is famed for its rdarh , tdnrh) and sirhi, or widows, 
bulls, and landing-places. 
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That swans and stately storks, in better time 
About my threshold flocking, bore away, 

Now a scant tribute to the insect tribe, 

Falls ’midst rank grass, by worms to be devoured. * 

(Sits down.) 

Mait . I will approach the respectable Chdrudatta. Health 
to you; may you prosper. 

Chdr . Maitreya, friend of all seasons, welcome; sit you 
down. 

Mait As you command. (Sits down.} This garment, per¬ 
fumed by the jasmines it has lain amongst, is sent to you by 
your friend ClnirAavriddha, to be worn by you at the close of 
your devotions. 

Chdr . (Takes it and appears thoughtful.) 

Mait . On what do you meditate ? 

Chdr. My friend— 

The happiness that follows close on sorrow, 

Shows like a lamp that breaks upon the night : 


* No house i supposed to be without its tutelary divinity, but the notion 
attached to this character is now very far from precise. The deity who is 
the object of hereditary and family w orship, the Kula-dtvatd, is always one 
of the leading personages of the Hindu mythology, as Siva, Visiisu, or 
Duuga, but the G riha-dtvaUl rarely bears any distinct appellation. In J3en 
gal* the domestic god is sometimes the udlagrdm stone, sometimes the tulasi 
plant; sometimes a basket with a little rice in u, and mntimes a Wl 
jar— to either of w Inch a brief adoration is daily addressed, most usually by 
the females of the family. Occasionally small images of Lau-hm/ or L 
fulfil the office, or should a snake appear he is venerated ft* the guardian of 
the dwelling. In general, however, in former times the household deities 
were regarded as the unseen spirits of ill, the gh**st.s and goblins who 
hovered about every spot, and claimed some particular sites as their own. 
Offerings were made to them in the open air, by scattering a little rice with 
a short formula at the close of all ceremonies to keep them in good h > mour. 
Thus, at the end of the daily ceremony, the householder is enjoined by 
Mab ; - to throw up his oblation (bali) in the open air to all the gods, 
“ those who walk by day and those who walk by night.3,90 Such is 
the nature of the rite alluded to in the dram*. In tins light, the household 
gods correspond better with the genii locorum than with the lares or 
nates of antiquity. 
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But he that falls from affluence to poverty, 
May wear the human semblance, but exists 
A lifeless form alone. 


Mail. What think you preferable then, death or poverty? 

Ckdr. Had I the choice, 

Death, and not poverty, were my election : 

To die is transient suffering ; to be poor. 

Interminable anguish. 

Mail Nay, never heed. The loss of your wealth, lavished 
upon your kind friends, only enhances your merits 5 as the 
moon looks most lovely when reduced to the slender fragment 
that the draughts of the gods for half a month have left it.* 

Char. I do not, trust me, grieve for my lost wealth : 

But that the guest no longer seeks the dwelling, 

Whence wealth has vanished, does, I own, afflict me. 

Like the ungrateful bees, who wanton fly 
The elephant’s broad front, when thick congeals 
The dried-up dew,t they visit me no more. 

Mait. The sons of slaves! your guest is ever ready to make 
a morning meal of a fortune: lie is like the cow-boy, who, 
as if afraid ot a gad-fly, drives his herds from place to 
place in the thicket, and sets them to feed always in fresh 
pasture. 

Chdr . ; Tis true.—I think not of my wasted fortune. 

As fate decrees, so riches come and vanish. 

But I lament to find the love of friends 
Hangs all unstrung because a man is poor. 



* Tiio moon in supposed to be the reservoir of amrita or ambrosia, and to 
furni h the gods and manes with the supply. “ It is replenished from the 
hUU during 1 ho fortnight of the increase. On the full moon the gods adore 
that planet for one night, and from the first day all of them, together with 
the jAtria and Hshh, drink one kald or digit daily until tiic ambrosia is 
exhausted. 1 '— Vdyu-Purdna. 

+ At certain periods a thick dew exhales from the elephants* temples. 
The peculiarity, though known to Strabo, seems to have escaped naturalists 
till lately, when it was noticed by Cuvier. 
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And then with poverty comes disrespect; 

From disrespect does self-dependence fail, 

Then scorn and sorrow, following, overwhelm 
The intellect; and when the judgment fails 
The being perishes; and thus from poverty 
Each ill that pains humanity proceeds.* 

Mail. Ah well, it is but waste of thought to send it after 
the wealth-hunters ; we have had enough of this subject. 

Clulr. But poverty is aye the curse of thought. 

It is our enemy’s reproach ; the theme 
Of scorn to our best friends and dearest kin. 

I had abjured the world and sought the hermitage, 

But that my wife had shared in my distress. 

Alas, the fires of sorrow in the heart 
Glow impotent; they pain but burn not. 

My friend, I have already made oblation 
Unto the household gods—Go you to where 
The four roads meet, and there present it 
To the Great Mothers, f 
Mail, Not I, indeed. 

Chdr. Why not ? 

Mait. Of what use is it? You have worshipped the gods: 
what have they done for you ? it is labour in vain to bestow 
upon them adoration. 

Chdr, Speak not profanely. It is oui duty. 


And the gods 


Undoubtedly are pleased with what is offered 

* This passage occurs in tho Jfttopadc&a, with a slight variation, 
f The Mdtri is the personified energy of n divinity, and in a figurative 
sense the mother of gods and meu. Tho Mritris arc usually reckoned 
seven or eight, but in one enumeration they are made sixteen. The pre¬ 
sentation of oblations to them as a regular and permanent rite is no longer 
known in Gangetic India. Tdnlrila ceremonies addressed to the sixteen 
Mdtfis are not uncommon, but the ritsmthetexUppearetobaam 
course, undseoms to take the place of that enjoined by MaXU to tho lhtnt, 
the manes or progenitors. “ Turning to the south, let him present all the 
rwiduo of his oblationB to the Pitns. 3, 91, 


* 
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In lowliness of spirit and with reverence, 

In thought, and deed, and pious self-denial : 

Go therefore and present the offering. 4 

Mail I will not go, indeed; send somebody else. With me 
every part of the ritual is apt to get out of its place, and, as in 
the reflection of a mirror, the right becomes .left and the left 
right. At this time of the evening, too, the royal road is 
crowded with loose persons, with cut-throats, courtiers, and 
courtesans :* amongst such a sot I shall fare like the unhappy 
mouse, that fell into the clutches of the snake which was lying 
in ambush for the frog.f I cannot go, indeed. Why not go 
yourself? You have nothing to do but to sit here. 

Char, Well, well—attend then whilst I tell my beads. 

[They retire. 

(Behind the scenes.) Stop, Vasantasend, stop ! 


Enter VasantasenX pursued by SamsthXnaka, the King's 
brother-in-law, the Vita,J and his own Servant. 

Vila. .Stop, A asantasend, stop ! Why, losing your gentle¬ 
ness in your fears, do you ply those feet so fast, that should 
be nimble only in the dance? You run along like the timid 

deer from the pursuing hunter, casting tremulous glances 
fearfully around. 

Safa. Stop, VasantasenA, stop! Why do you thus scamper 
away, stumbling at every step? Be pacified, you are in no 
danger. With love alone is ray poor heart inflamed; it is 
burnt to a cinder, like a piece of meat upon the blazing coals. 

Scr. Stop, lady, stop! Why, sister, do you fly ? She runs 
along like a pea-hen in summer with a tail in full feather, 


1 liia, besides its general bearing, announces the axq>roaching entrance 
O V" :n.tn. , ;yf and her pursuers, agreeably to the rule, that no character is 
to enter without previous* intimation. 

f- If Wo are to consider the antiquity of this play as established, this 
passage boars testimony to the early currency of apologues in India. 

X The 1 i(a is the companion and minister of the pleasures of SaiSutU- 
n«lca. Sec the remark made on this character in the introductory observa¬ 
tions on the dramatic system of the Hindus, p. alvii. 
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whilst my master follows her, like the young hound that 
chases the bird through the thicket. 

Vi(a. Stop, Vasantasend, stop! You tremble like the 
young plantain tree, whilst the ends of your red vesture wan¬ 
ton on the wind. The seeds of the red lotus are put to shame 
by your glowing eyes, and the bed of orpiment, when first 
penetrated by the axe, is rivalled by the complexion of your 
cheeks. 

Sarfis, Stop, Vasantasend, stop ! Why do you thus fly from 
a liking, a love, a passion which you inflame ? My nights you 
deprive of rest, and you avoid me by day. It is unavailing : 
you will trip and tumble into my hands as Kuntl fell into 
those of R&vcnla * 

J Ita. Why, Vasantasend, do you grace my steps by leaving 
traces for them to obliterate ? Like a snake from the monarch 
ol the birds, f you glide away from me, but vain is your flight . 
I could outstrip the wind in such a chase, and shall I not over- 
. take so delicate a fugitive? 

Sam. Most worthy sir, I have invoked her by ten names. 
I have called her the taper lash of that filcher of broad pieces, 
Kama; the fish-eater, the figurante, the pug-nosed untamable 
shrew. I have termed her Love’s dining-dish—the gulf of 
the poor man’s substance—the walking frippery—the harlot— 
the hussy — the baggage —the wanton. I have addressed her 
by all these pretty names, J and yet she will have nothing to 
say to me. 



# Kuntl is the mother of the PdnJuva princes ; Jui iri f, the giant king 
of Lank&i destroyed by JRdma. The former is a character tu tho Mahdbhd- 
raU, the latter of the Bdmdyana. There is no sort of connexion between 
the two, and instead of Ku;Ui it should bayo been Situ, tho wife of Rdma, 
whom Mvana carried off. It may be here remarked, that this conl/muon of 
persons and events is invariably repeated by Sarhsthumiku, who thus evinces 
both his ignorance and pretension. 

f Garu'da, the bird on which VisUu rides, between whom and the ser¬ 
pent race is a deadly feud, originating in a dispute between their respective 
parents, Kadni and Vinald, the wives of Kaiyapa. 

£ To address a deity by a number of appellations is ihe readied way to 
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Vifa. Why, Vasantasend, do you fly us ? The trembling 
pendants of your ears toss agitated against your cheeks, and 
make such music as the lute to a master’s touch.* You fly like 
the female crane that starts away from the sound of thunder. 

Saihs. lour ornaments jingle to your paces as you run from 
us, as Draujpadlf fled from Rama. J But I shall have you ; 
I will dart upon you like Hanumat§ upon Subhadrd, || the lovely 
sister of Viswdvasu. IT 

Scr. Helen t, relent, be gracious to the prince’s friend ; 
accept the flesh and the fish. When they can get fish and 
flesh, the dogs prey not upon carrion. 

Vifa. What should have so strangely alarmed you ? Believe 
me, you look like the guardian goddess of the city, as round 
your slender waist sparkles with starlike gems that tinkling 
zone, and your countenance is pale with terror. 

Sams. As the female jackal is hunted by the dogs, so run 
you, and so we follow : you run along with your prey, and 
bear off* from me both heart and pericardium.** 


secure his good graces; so says the commentator. As to the names them¬ 
selves, MHne latitude has been necessarily used in the translation, although 
an atiempt has been made to convey some notion of their purport; the 
6triiin i.s not unlike that of our old comedies; the original is as follows: 
il Bhdvel Bhdvef Ekd Ndnaka-mti&i-kdma k&HJcd, Machchhdtikd, LdUhd , 
fiti&kl, Kula&Uiki, Avcdikd, KdmdJia-manj&gikd, Ettd vdabahu, &uvesa- 
nilad YeSanyand, V6id } Esc k daia-ftdmake mayi kale , Ajjd hi mem 
nechchhadi 

* Literally, such as is made by the touch of the Vila ( Vilajana-nakha - 
ghaltitcva viAd), which indicates the particular art cultivated by this 
character. 

f The wife of the Pdfictavas and heroine of the Mahdbhdrnta. 

i The hero of the Rdmdyana. 

The monkey friend of Rdma. 

II Tho ,• icier of Krishna t carried off by Arjuna, as related in the Mahd 
Ihdraiu . 

“ I his is probably intended for a blunder, instead of Ydsudereu Vi&- 
lonrara is the name of a demigod of an inferior order, one of the Gandharba 9 , 
or choristers of Indr a'?. heaven. 

havcHhuna >/» we knbxam fuilanti , “carrying off my heart and its 
envelopes,'*’ veilhamm being the Prakrit of veshianam. 
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‘ Vas. {Calling for licr female attendants.) What ho ! FallavA, 
ParabhritikA. 

Sams. {In alarm to the Vita.) Eh, sir, sir ! men, men ! 

Vita. Never fear. 

Vas . Mftdhavika, wliat ho ! 

Vita. Blockhead; she is calling her servants. 

Saifis. What, her women ? 

Vita. To be sure. 

SariLS. Who is afraid ? I am a hero—a match for a hundr ed 
of them. 

Fas. Alas, alas ! my people are not within hail: I must trust 
to myself alone for my escape. 

Vita. Search about, search about. 

Sains. Yasantasend, what is the use of youi bawling time 
for bud and blossom, or all spring together ! Y ho i.^ to pie 
serve you when I pursue? What could LJumascna t do for 
you, or the son of Jamadagni^X or the son of Kuntt, § 01 Da 
iaJcandhara || himself? I would take them, like Duhsosami^ 
by their hair, and, as you shall see, with one touch ot 1X1 ) 
well-sharpened sword off goes your head. Come, come, v* * * § 
have had enough of your running away. One who is desiioub 
of dying cannot be said to live. 

Vas. Good sir, I am only a weak woman. 

Vita. True, therefore you may live. 

Sarfis. True, you shall not die. 



* Mistaking fro nai\>c8 for paUara, a shoot a sort of creeper, 

and alluding to the latter’s blossoming in tho spring, 
f The second of the sons of POndu. 


X Pavasurdrrwi. 

§ Karna, or either of the Pdiictnva princes. 

|| Havana, the tcn-hcaded sovereign of Lanhl. 

II One of tire K&wa princes, wbo dragged Draupadi by the hair Into 
1 .. , ,| 1,'ittCi*insult to the Pd/idava princes, in revenge 

Zr w .pr— rn V w *-«. 

aggressor 8 blood. In the war that ensued he killed DuttaMM, aud fulfilled 
’ his vow. 
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Vas. {Apart.) His very courtesy appals me. It shall be so. 
{Aloud.) Pray, sirs, why do you thus pursue me, or why 
address such language to me ? Do you seek my jewels ? 

Vita. Fie, fie, what have we to do with your ornaments ? 
Who plucks the blossoms of the creeper ? 

Vas. What is it, then, you require ? 

Sams. That I, who am a person of celestial nature, a mortal 
Vdsudeva ,* obtain your affections. 

Vas. Get you gone ; you talk idly. 

Sa'dis. {Clapis his hands and laughs.) What think you of 
that, sir? Hear how this gentle damsel regards rne: she 
bids me go and rest myself, no doubt, after my fatigue 
in running after her ; t but I swear by your head and my 
feet,:}: that I have gone astray neither in town nor village, 
but have kept close to your heels all the way, by the which 
I am wearied. 

Vita. {Apart) The blockhead ! he misapprehends the whole. 
{Aloud.) Why, Vasantasena, you act quite out of character : 
the dwelling of a harlot is the free resort of youth : a courtesan 
is like a creeper that grows bj r the road-side—her person is an 
article for sale, her love a thing that money will buy, and her 
welcome is equally bestowed upon the amiable and disgusting. 
The sage and the idiot, the Brahman and the outcast, all bathe 
in the same stream, and the crow and the peacock perch upon 
the branches of the same creeper. The Brahman, the Kshat- 
triya, the Vai^ya, and all of every caste are ferried over in the 
same boat ; and like the boat, the creeper, and the stream, the 
courtesan is equally accessible to all. 

Vas. What you say may be just, but, believe me, merit 
alone, not brutal violence, inspires love. 



* Krishna. 

f V awntasentf* exclamation was tdntam, an iutcrjection of repugnance, 
or diflguat. Sairlrthdiuika ussumes she said irtivt", or Pmkrit , tsdnla , 
weary. The quibble is lost in the translation, but that is of no very great 
importance. 

X A very affronting adjuration. 
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Sarhs. Sir, sir, the truth is, that the baggage has had the 
perverseness to fall in love with a miserable wretch, one Chd- 
rudatta, whom she met in the garden of Kdmadcva’s temple : he 
lives close by here on our left, so take care she does not slip 
through our fingers. 

Vita. (Aside.) Confound the fool, lie lets out everything he 
ought to conceal. In love with Chdrudatta—humph! no 
wonder ; it is truly said, pearls string with pearls : well, let it 
be so, never mind this simpleton. (Aloud.) What sa} r you, is 
the house of Chdrudatta on our left ? the deuce it is. 

Sams. Very true, I assure you, 

Vas. (Aside.) Indeed ! the house of Chdrudatta so near ! 
These wretches have unintentionally befriended me, and pro¬ 
moted a meeting with my beloved. 

Sams. Sir, sir, Vasantasend is no longer visible ; she is lost 
in the dark, like an ink-cake in a pile of black beans. 

Vita. It is very dark, indeed! The gloom cheats my eye¬ 
sight of its faculty; my eyes open only to be closed by it; 
such obscurity envelops everything, as if the heavens rained 
lamp-black : sight is as unavailing as the service of a worthless 
man. 

Sajfis. 1 must search for Yasantasena. 

Vita. Indeed! (Aloud.) Is there not anything by which 
you may trace her ? 

Saihs. What should there be ? 

Vita, The tinkling of her ornaments ; the odour of her per¬ 
fumes ; and the fragrance of her garland. 

Sam. Very true ; I can hear with my nostrils the scent of 
her garland spreading through the darkness, but I do not see 
the sound of her ornaments * 

* So in the “ Midsummer’s Night’s Dream 

Bottom as Pyramus r 

tl I sec a voice : now will I to the chink, 

To spy an’ 1 can hear my Thisby’s face.’’ 

And in the same— 

« Eye of man hath, not heard, nor car seen, 1 ’ &c. 
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Vita. {Apart, in the direction of Vos.) Very well, Vasanta- 
send. True, you are hidden by the gloom of the evening, like 
the lightning between gathering clouds, but the fragrance of 
your chaplet, the music of your anklets, will betray you, — do 
you hear ? 

Vas. {To herself) I hear and comprehend. {Takes off her 
garland and the rings from her ankles.) If I am not mistaken, 
the private entrance is in this direction : by carrying my hands 
along the wall —{feels for the door)— ah, it is shut. 

Char. {Within the court.) My prayer* is finished; now, 
Mai trey a, go, present the offering to the divine mothers. 

Mait. I tell you I will not go. 

Chdr. Alas it does embitter poverty— 

That then our friends grow deaf to our desires, 

And lend a keener anguish to our sorrows. 

The poor man’s truth is scorned : the tender light 
Of each mild virtue languishes ; suspicion 
Stamps him the perpetrator of each crime 
I hat others are the authors of: no man seeks 
To form acquaintance with him, nor exchange 
Familiar greeting or respectful courtesy. 

If e’er lie find a place in rich men's dwellings 
At solemn festivals, the wealthier guests 
Survey him with disdainful wonder; and 
Whene’er by chance he meets upon the road 
With state and wealth, lie sneaks into a corner, 

Ashamed of his scant covering, till they pass, 

Rejoicing to be overlooked. Believe me, 

He who incurs the guilt of poverty 

Adds a sixth sin to those we term most heinous, f 

In truth, I mourn e’en poverty for thee, 


* Literally, japa- inaudible repetition of prayer. 

f The five great sins in the Hindu code are—stealing gold, drinking 
spirituous liquors, murder of a Brahman, adultery with the wife of a spirit¬ 
ual teacher, ami association with a person guilty of either of these crimes. 
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Whoso cherished dwelling is this wasting frame, 
And oft I sadly wonder what asylum, 

When this shall be no more, shall then receive thee. 


Moil Ah! well, if I must go, I must; but let your maid 
Radanikd go along with me. 

Char. Radanikd, follow Maitreya. 

Rad. As you command, sir. 

Mail. Here, Radanikd, do you take the offerings and the 
lamp, while I open the back-door. (Opens ike door.) 

Vas. (On ike cmiside.) Luckily for me, the door is opened : 
I shall now get in. Ah the lamp. (Brushes it out with her scarf\ 
and enters.) 

Chdr. What was that 1 

Mait. Opening the door let in a gust of wind, which has 
blown the lamp out: never mind—go on, Radanikil I will 
just step into the house and re light the lamp, and will be 
with you again immediately. 

Sains. (On the outside.) What can have become of Yasan- 
’ tasend! 

Vita. Search, search. 

Soars. So I do, but cannot find her—I have her. (Lays hold 
of the Vita.) 

Vita. Blockhead, this is I. 

Saihs. Stand out of the way then. (Lays hold of the servant) 
Now then I have caught her. 

Ser. No, your honour has caught me. 

Sadis. Here then, this way, this way, here, master, servant, 
servant, master, here, here, stand here.* (Lays hold of R>too,tiled 
bj the hair as she comes out.) Ha, ha ! now I have her indeed. 
I detected her endeavouring to escape by the scent of the 
garland. 1 have her fast by the liair, as C/ubhdya caught 

Draapadi. t 

♦ We may suppose that some display of practical wit took place hero. 

+ Ch&iakya was a celebrated statesman and writer on politics: he was 
the minister of Chnndrayupta: it is needless to add, be could not possibly 
b^ pounectcd with the story of Vraupqdt. 
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Vit'a. "Very well, young lady, very pretty; running after 
honest men’s sons, in the pride of youth, with your head full 
dressed with flowers ; you are caught in the fact. 

Storks. You are the young girl, I believe, that was caught 
by the hair of the head : now call, and cry, and scream, and 
curse, and abuse Siva, Sambhu, Sankara, and tsicara * 

Had. (In alarm.) Bless me, gentlemen, what do you mean ? 

Vita. How now ! the voice is that of another person. 

Sams. Oh, sir, your female can change her voice when she 
will, as the cat mews in a different key when she attempts to 
steal cream. 

Vita. Such a difference can scarcely be, and yet it is possible. 
Yes, it may be she has been taught to disguise her voice in the 
way of her profession, both fol* the purposes of deception and 
the articulation of the gamut. 


Enter Maitreya. 

Mait. How funnily the lamp burns : it goes flutter, flutter, 
in the evening breeze, like the heart of a goat just caught in a 
snare. (Seeing Radanikd and the rest.) Hey, Radanikd ! 

Sarfis. Holloa, master—a man. 

Mait. What is all this 1— it is not right; not right at all _ 

although Chdrudatta be poor, yet strangers are not to come into, 
liis house without leave. 

Rad. See here; Maitreya, here’s disrespect to me. 

Mait. Not you merely, but all of us. To mo as well aa you. 

Ilad. You, indeed—how can that be? 

Mait. Why, have they been rude to you? 

Rad. Rude indeed—to be sure, rude enough. 

Mait. No, really. 

Rad. Yes, really. 

Mad. (In wrath and taking up a stick.) Then I will do for 
them : this is quite unbearable—every dog will bark in his 
own kenuel, and why not a Brahman? With this dry bamhu 


All names of £jva. 
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staff, as crooked as our fortunes, will I batter that head of 
tliine, thou abominable villain. 

Vila. Patience, patience ! worthy Brahman.* 

Mail {To him.) Eh! this cannot be the offender. {Turns to 
SamthdnaJca.) Oh! here he is. Oh, you king’s brother-in- 
law ! you abominable miscreant! have you no decency i Do 
not you know that, notwithstanding the worthy Chdrudatta be 
poor, he is an ornament to Ujjayin, and how dare you think 
of forcing your way into his house and maltreating his people ] 
There is no disgrace in an untoward fate; disgrace is in mis¬ 
conduct ; a worthless man of wealth is contemptible. 

Vila. Worthy Brahman, pardon us, we mistook the person : 

we intended no affront, but looking for a female- 

Mail For her ? {Pointing to Badanikd.) 

Vila. Heaven forbid!—No, no, for a girl her own mistress, 
who has run away. Searching for her, we lighted upon this 
damsel, and committed an unintentional indecorum. We beg 
your pardon, and submit ourselves to whatever you may please 
to ordain. {Gives his sword and falls at Ma Urey as feel.) 

Mait. You are a man of sense; arise. I knew not your 
quality when I addressed you so roughly; now I am aware of 
it, I shall treat you with proper politeness. 

Vila. You are entitled to our respect. I will only rise on 
one condition. 

Mait. Declare it. 

Vita. That you will say nothing to Ch&mJatta of what lias 
chanced. 

Mail I will not say anything to him on the subject. 

Vila. I will placo your kindness, Brahman, on my head ; 
armed with every excellence, you are invincible by arms. 

Sams. What do you mean, my friend, by putting your 
hands together and falling at the feet of such a contemptible 
fellow 1 


* MahdrBrdkmaria, great Brahman, is the term used; It is also an ex¬ 
pression of contempt, and is applied to those Brahmans who officiate for 

Budraa. 

VOL. I. 
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Saras. Of wliat ? 

Vi(a. Of the eminent virtues of Chdrudatta. 

San'is. Very eminent,'indeed, when they cannot afford his 
visitors a dinner. 

Vtt'a. Never mind that; he lias become impoverished by 
his liberality: like the lake in the summer which is exhausted 
).y relieving the thirst of the travellers; in his prosperity he 
was kind to all, and never treated any one with disrespect. 

Sains. Who is this slave, the son of a slave 1 Is he a war¬ 
rior, a hero? Is he PdtiSu* Swetaketu, f tho son of Rddhd,% 
Havana, § or Indradatta ?Jj Was he begotten on Kuntl, by 
lldma, or is he Aimithdman^ Dhmmputra ,** or Jatdyjfft 

Vi(a. No, you wiseacre, I will tell you who ho is : ho is 
Cli.trudatta, the tree of plenty to the poor, bowed down by 
its abundant fruit. Ho is the clierisher of the good, the mirror 
of tho wise, a touchstone of piety, an ocean of decorum, tho 
doi i of good to all, ot evil to none, a treasure of manly vir¬ 
tues, intelligent, liberal, and upright; in a word, ho only is 
worthy of admiration j in plenitude of I,is merits he may 


» Tho brother of Dhfitar&thlra, nnd parent of the princes who arc tho 
heroes of tho Mdh AIMrnta. Ho tvaa born of u fair complexion, whence his 
nam-, “ The Pale.” He left the kingdom of ancient Delhi to liis brother 
and retired to lead an ascetic life in tho Himalaya mountains, where he died’ 

+ Weft, was a sage, the son of Udddlaka, and is mentioned in tho 
MuJtdohdrcUa, 

z RddKd was the wife of the charioteer of Duryodluma , and bred Knrha 
as her son, after he was exposed on the hanks of the Yamuna by his own 
mother. 

§ Rdvafia haa already been noticed. 

It Mradaita is a warrior in the Jlfafabhdrat*. 

* Akwauhdman js tho son of Dvona, the military preceptor of the 
’ ;,n ‘ 1 Prf&HaptineeB; he fought in fuv, ur of Dhritanithira. 

lUo ruIor of Tartanu> is lhe e,d< r of tho 

•f + Tills 13 a marvellous man bird, ti.c younger brother of Sumjxttm and 
son of Oaradtt: ho attempted to rescue SfoMrtiott ewried off by XdvaAa, 
and was alam by him. . J ’ 
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bo said to live indeed; other men merely breathe. 


we had better depart. 

Sams. What, without VnsantascnA ? 
Vito. YasantasenA is lost. 


So come, 



Sa,hs. How lost ? 

Vita . Like the sight of the blind, the health of the sick, the 
wisdom of the fool, and the prosperity of the sluggard ; like 
the learning of the dull and dissipated, and the friendship ot 
foes. 

Sarhs. Well, I will not go hence until I recover her. 

Vita . You may as well. Have you never heard the saying : 
An elephant may be held by a chain, 

A steed be curbed by his rider’s art; 

But oven go hang, it you cannot gain 
The only bond woman obeys—her heart. 

You may as well, therefore, come away. 

Sams, Go, if you please; I shall stay where I am. 

Vita. Very well, I leave you. [Exit. 

Sams. Let him go ; who cares ? (To MaitfCya.) Now, you 
crow-foot pated pupil of mendicity, down with you. 

Mait. We are cast down already. 

Sams. By whom t 
Mail. By destiny. 

Sams. Get up then. 

Mait. So we will. 

Sams. When? 

Mait. When fortune smiles. 

Sams. Woop, woop. 

Mait. So we do. 

Sams . What for 1 
Mait Our misfortunes. 

Sam. Laugh, blockhead, laugh ! 

Mart. Soweslm 1 '. 

Sarhs. When 1 

Mait. When CMrudatta is again in prosperity. 

. Sams. Hark ye, fellow; do you carry a message from me 
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to the beggar CliArudatta. Say to him thus from me : A com¬ 
mon wanton, bight VasantasenA, covered with gold upon gold, 
like the chief of a troop of comedians about to act a new play, 
saw you in the garden of Kdmadeva’s* temple, and took a 
fancy to you. Having put us to the trouble of using violence 
to secure her, she fled, and has taken refuge in your house. 
If you will give her up, and put her yourself into my hands 
without any litigation, her delivery shall be rewarded with my 
most particular regard; but if you will not put her forth, 
depend upon my eternal and exterminating enmity. Consider 
that a preserved pumpkin, a dried potherb, fried flesh, and 
boiled ricet that has stood for a night in the cold weather, 
stink when kept too long. Let him then not lose this oppor¬ 
tunity. i ou speak well and distinctly, you must, therefore, 
speak my message so that I may hear you, as I sit in the upper 
terrace of my house, here adjoining. If you do not say what 
I have told you, I shall grind your head between my teeth, 
as I would a nut beneath my door. J 


Th . c , of ^nadeva makes a great, figure in all the dramas and 

tales of the Hindus of any antiquity. There was always a garden or grove 
attached to it, to which no sanctity, however, seems to have been ascribed 
was to those of Albunea or Dodona : it was rather the Daphne of the 
Hindu religion, the resort of the young of cither sex at public festivals and 
the scene of many love adventures : although the reserve, to which Hindu' 
women were always subjected in public, rendered it no school for tho 
Dephmci Mores inspired by the shades of Antioch. All traces of the 
worship of JCdmadtva have long since disappeared : his groves, indeed, 
could not possibly he frequented a moment after tho intrusion of Moham- 
medan brutality. 

t Allusion is made hero to some circumstances of domestic economy, on 
which the Hindus of the present day can give no information, such cookery 
ing long gone out of fashion, and no Dr. Ivituhcncr having arisen in India 
to umiortalise the culinary art. The stalk of thegourd, it issaid, is covered 

e..rJ,,?°Ti 'n® ^.; ,rc8ervfl il from i™°cta. For the satisfaction of the 
'*? tho original follows: If, is a verse in the Upajdti 

p, khUukd O<>el^<diUu«iMd; Ukc aiukkM; talidc hu manic; 
nunc a MmantrdaUHWhc; VM « W- U hu hodipui’ 

t Literally, as the kernel of the wood-apple below a door.-AVHiu Wa- 
ppabiltJuim kaklthuih y uruuh via, maitaam dc madamaduiieam. 
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Mali . I will deliver your message. 

Safas. Is the worthy Vita really gone 1 (To the servant.) 

Sew. He is, sir. 

Sams. Then, let us follow him quick. 

Sew. Please to take your sword. 

Sams. No, carry it after me. 

Sew. This is your honour’s sword. 

Sams. Ah, very well, give it me. (Takes it by the wrong end.) 

I bear it on my shoulder, sleeping in its pink sheath;* and 
thus go I home as a jackal retires to his lair, followed by the 
yell of all the dogs and bitches of the village. [Exit. 

Mait . My good Radanikd, say nothing to Charudatta about 
your having been insulted in this currish place, by tnat king s 
brother-in-law: he frets already about his affairs, and this 
business, I am sure, would double his vexation. 

Rad. I am only Radanikd, Maitreya; I can hold my 
tongue. 

Mait. Nay, nay, not so. [They retire. 

Char. (Within the house , to FasarUasend.) Radanika, my boy 
Rohasena must have enjoyed the breeze long enough; he wiJ 
be chilled by the evening dews; take him in, and cover him 
with this cloth. 

Fas. (Apart.) He mistakes me for one of the servants. 
(Takes the doth and snails it.) Scented with jasmine flowers! 
Ha, then, he is not all a philosopher, t [Retires. 

Chdr. Radanikd, carry Rohasena to the inner apartments. 

Fas. (Apart.) Alas! my fortune gives me no admission to 
them. 

Chdr. What! No reply, Radanikd?—Alas! when a mau has 
been unfortunate enough to have outlived his means, his best 
friends lose their regard, and old attachments change into 

dislike. 

» Literally, of the oofour of the flesh of the Imrtlcss radish -Niwalthalam 
mtilakapcsi vari fiam. 

f Literally, his youth does not exhibit indifference .—Aduddslnaw *tjor n 
va nam padikriscdi. 
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Enter Maitreya and Eadanika. 

Mail. Here, sir, is Radanikd. 

Cluir. Here—then who is this? Hot knowing her, I have 
degraded her by the touch of my vestment.* 

Vas. (Ajmrt.) Degraded; lio, exalted. 

Clidr. She looks like the waning moon, half hidden by 
autumnal clouds; fie, fie, another’s wife; this is not a meet 
object for my regards. 

Mait. (.Recognising Vasantasend.) A wife indeed, a pretty 
wife! Why, sir, this is Vasantasend, a lady, who, having had 
the felicity of seeing you in the gardens of Kdmadeva's temple, 
has taken it into her head to honour you with her affection. 

Char, {Apart.) Indeed; is this Vasantasend? 

What now avails it to return her love 
In my declining fortunes; let it sink 
Suppressed in silence, as a coward checks 
The wrath he dares not utter. 

Mait. I have a message, too, from the; king’s brother-in-law. 
CMr. What? 

Mait. Thus he says-.f “A common wanton, higlit Vasan¬ 
tasend, covered with gold upon gold, like the chief of a troop 
of comedians about to act a new play, saw you in the garden 
of Kdrnadcvals temple, and took a fancy to you. Having put 
us to the trouble of violence to secure her ”- 

Vas. “Violence to secure her!” Oh, I am honoured by 
such words. 

Mait . “ She fled, and has taken refuge in your house. If 
you will give her up, and put her yourself into my hands with- 

* ThiB instances the great reserve that separated the virtuous part of the 
Bcxca among*'. tho Hindus. To have touched the wife of another with the 
hem of the garment wa« a violation of her person* la the Rdja-\Taranffidi 
the present of :• line vest to tho Queen of Cnskmir, which had been stamped 
with the seal ot tho donor, the King of Ceylon, and so far seemed to belong 
to him, is -iaid to have occasioned a war bclwocn the princes. 

+ Like the missions in Homer, the messages arc always repeated ver¬ 
batim. 
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out litigation, her delivery shall be rewarded with my most 
particular regard; but if you will not put her forth, depend 
upon my eternal and exterminating enmity.” 

. Char. ( With disdain.) He is a fool. 

(To himself.) She would become a shrine— 

The pride of wealth 

Presents no charm to her, and she disdains 
The palace she is roughly bid to enter; 

Nor makes she harsh reply, but silent leaves 
The man she scorns, to waste his idle words. 

Lad}’—1 knew you not, and thus unwittingly 
Mistaking you for my attendant, offered you 
Unmeet indignity, I bend my head, 

In hope of your forgiveness. 

Vas . Nay, sir, I am the offender, by intruding into a place 
of which I am unworthy; it is my head that must be humbled 
in reverence and supplication. 

Mail Very pretty on both sides; and whilst you two stand 
•there, nodding your heads to each other like a field of long 
grass, permit me to bend mine, although in the style of a 
young camel's stiff knees., and request that you will be pleased 
to hold yourselves upright again. 

Char. Be it so; no further ceremony. 

7 as. (Aside.) How kind his manner, how pleasing his ex¬ 
pression ! But it is not proper for me to remain longer ; let 
me think. It shall be so. (Aloud.) Sir, respected sir, if truly 
I have found favour in your sight, permit me to leave these 
ornaments in your housr ; it was to rob me of them, that the 
villains I fled from pursued me. 

Chdr. This house, lady is unsuitod to such it trust. 

Vac. Nay, worthy sir, you do not speak mo true. Mon, 
and not houses, are the things we trust to. 

Chdr. Maitreya, take the trinkets. 

Fas. You have obliged me. 

Mail Much obliged to your ladyship. (Taking them.) 

Clair. Blockhead, this is but a trust. 
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MaiL ( To him wart.) Wlat if they should he stolen 1 

Chdr. They will be here but a short time. 

Mait. What she has given us is ours. 

Char. I shall send you about your business. 

Vas. Worthy sir, I could wish to have the safeguard of this 
your friend’s company to return home. 

Chdr. Maitreya, attend the lady. 

Mail. Go yourself; you are the propcrest person; attend¬ 
ing her graceful form as the stately swan upon his mate. I 
am but a poor Brahman, and should as soon be demolished 
by these libertines as a meat-offering in the market-place by 
the dogs. J 

Clm. W ell, well, I will attend her, and for further security 
on tiie road let the torches be prepared. 

Mait. What lioJ Vardhamdna—(m/er Servant )—.tight the 
flambeaus. 

Fardh. (To him.) You dunderhead,' how are they to be 
lighted without oil 1 

Mail. (Apart to Chdrudaita.) To say the truth, sir, our 
torches are like harlots; they shine not in poor men’s houses* 

Umr. Never heed ; we shall not need a torch. 

Pale as the maiden’s cheek who pines with love, 

The moon is up, with all its starry train— 

And lights the royal road with lamps divine, 

Whilst through the gloom its milk-white rays descend. 
Like streamlets winding o’er the miry plain. 

(They proceed.) This, lady, is your dwelling, t 

\FasantascnA makes an obeisance, and exit. 
Come, my friend, let us return— 


, Thf ‘ or, « iuaI contains a pnn upon the word Sncha, which 
c - ion the one baa no love, tho other hao no oil. 


tneana oil or 


#1 ’ propriatcd *° tUe 8 ,: 'S° more spacious than we 
&*ng, and in the Latin comedy a character 
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The road is solitary* save where the watch 
Performs his wonted round : the silent night— 

Fit season only for dishonest acts— 

Should find us not abroad. 

As to this casket, let it be your charge 
By night, by day it shall be Vardhamana’s. 

Maxi. As you command. [Exeunt. 



\\ 


is often spoken of as near at hand some time before he takes part in the 
dialogue. On tho Spanish stage a transit of a similar nature was.performed, 
as in “ Courtesy, not Love;" whero the first part of the scene lies amongst 
rocks and woods, and presently, without any apparent change, n c fin one of 
the characters say— 

“ How heedlessly have we advanced, 

Even to the palace gates : and see whero stand 
Ladies in the balcony.” 

—“ Hone Hispanicee .”—BlachvoocTs Magazine, No. C. 


END OF THE FIRST ACT. 





ACT II. 


Scene —VasantasenjCs House.* 

Enter a Female Attendant. 

I AM sent to Yasantasend with a message from her mother, 
I will therefore enter and deliver it to her. Ah, there she sits! 
She seems uneasy, I must approach her. 

(Vasantasend discovered sealed ,f Madanikd attending.) 


The plan of this and subsequent scenes requires a similar arrangement 
as the first, or the ttage to be divided transversely by a curtain, each being a 
double Beene, or the inside and outside of the house. There might have not 
been even this ceremony, the characters whoso business was over merely 
making way for the new comers, without leaving the stage, or being in any 
formal way separated from it, A case of this kind occurs in an old English 
play, Monsieur D'Olive , by Chapman, Act 3, Scene 1, where the Duke, 
Duchess, and train pass over the stage to sec the Earl of Anne’s unburied 
wife; pause and talk, yet take no notice of the Earl and his brother, who 
were in previous possession of the scene, and who remain on it when the 
rest depart, resuming their discourse as if nothing had occurred to inter¬ 
rupt them. 

i' In the original enter seated/ dsanasthd pravisall, a rather prepos¬ 
terous stage direction, hut not without a parallel in the British drama. Thus 
in The Pinner of WaJccjtdd ; tc Enter a shoemaker sitting upon the stage at 
work.” In 'Tit pity She is a Whore, Dodsley’s edition, “ Enter the Friar in 
his study, sitting in a chair.” In the same piece, “ Enter Giovanni and An¬ 
nabel la lying on a bed/’ and in The Lover's Melancholy , « Enter Maleander 
on a couch.” This sort of direction is constant in the old editions, : id 
leaves it to be inferred that the characters had no alternative but to walk in 
and occupy the chair or bed, which latter the property man, as Malone 
ooHerves, was ordered to thrust upon the stage when a bed-chamber wus to 
»c represented. The Greeks had Some device for this pOrpOftQ, although 
jcm not appeal very distinctly what. The Eney clem a, as described by 
u iih 0 appears to have been a mi Jed platform with a seat, and to 
have turned on a pivot, and the open side being made to face the audience, 
discovered the character sitting, os Euripides iu the Acliarnians and 
Sophocles m the clouds. 
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Vas. Well, girl, you must then - 

Mad. Then— when—madam? You have given mo no 

orders. 

Vas. What said I ? 

Mad. You said, girl, you must then 
Vas. True. 

Alien. ( Approaches .) Madam, your mother desires that you 
•will perform your ablutions and come to worship. 

Vas. Tell my lady mother, child, that I shall not attend to¬ 
day ; let the Brahman complete the ceremony. 

Atten. As you command. [Exit. 

Mad. Dear madam, affection, not malice, compels me to ask 

what you meant to say % 

Vas. Why, Madaniki, what think you of me ? 

Mad. I should guess from your being so absent that you are 

in love. 

Vas. Well said, Madanika; you are a judge of hearts, it 
should seem. 

Mad. Excuse me, but Love is a resistless god, and 10 c s 
his holiday in the breast of youth: so tell me, what prince 

courtier does my lady servo ? 

Vas. I pretend, Madanikd, to be a mistress, not a slave. 
Mad. What young and learned Brahman, then, is it tha 
you love ? 

Vas. A Brahman is to he venerated, noi loud. , 

Mad. It must be a merchant then, rich with the collec ec 
wealth of the many countries he has visited. 

Vas. Nay, Madanika, it were very 0 f* ** 

affections on a trader to foreign lands. His repeated absence 

would subject me to a life of incessant ^ ^ 

Mad. Keith#? a prince nor a touitie, 
merchant; who then can he possibly he l p 7V 

Vas. Madanika, you were with me in the garc on o 

dem's temple. 

Mad. I was, madam. . 

Vis. Then why do you ask me, as if you knew nothing • 
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Mad. All! now I know—he in whose house you told me 
you had taken refuge. 

Vas. How is he called ? 

Mad. He lives near the Exchange.* 

V as. I asked you his name. 

Mad. His well-selected name is Chdrudatta. 

Vas. Right, MadanikA; right, girl, now you know all. 

Mad. Is it so 1 {Aside.) But, lady, it is said that he is very 
poor. 

Vas. I love him, nevertheless. No longer let the world 
believe that a courtesan is insensible to a poor man’s merit. 

Mad. Yet, lady, do the bees swarm in the mango-tree after 
it lias shed its blossoms. 

Vas. Therefore are they called wantons, t 

Mad. "Well, if he is the object of your affections, why not 
contrive an interview 1 

Vas. I have provided for it: the scheme must succeed; and 
although it is not easy to get access to him, yet it may be 
managed. - 

Mad. I suppose it was with this view that your ornaments 
were deposited in his hands ? 

Vis. You have a shrewd guess, wench. [They retire. 

Scene A street, with an open Temple; noise behind. 

Halioa, sirs, halloa! Yon gambler has lost ten suvarhas, and i' 
running off without paying—stop him ! stop him ! Ah, I see 
you, there you go—stop ! stop ! 

Enter-the SajGvaiiaka hastily.% 

Curso on my gambling propensities; I am kicked by an ass, 
as it were by a she-ass just broke away from her first halter; 

Xc'fhi ch«;t«re padivamdi or Srahlhirchatwarc prativasali. He lives in 
the Etreet of the Betha, or principal merchants and bankers. 

I Hj. original ia a pun on the word madJwLctras, Loncy-maker*' or 
beggura. 

t A person employed to knoad and chafe the limbs. The p.fage direction 
for his entrance implies a curtain. He enters, as the manuscript* of this 
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I am picked up by a pike* like GhoMhxcha by the dart of 
Kama •+ no sooner did I see the master of the table % intent 
upon the writings, than I started. Now I have got away 
from them, where can I conceal myself? The gamester and 

piece, both text and comment, have it, apaldhhepa, which might be ren¬ 
dered not putting aside the curtain, breaking through it m some part, 
expressing hurry and fright; in other plays, however, the phrase is, more 
correctly, apalihhepa, throwing up the curtain; from apaU, a screen, and 
kshepa , throwing. 

* The sense of this passage is rather obscure, but there can be no doubt 
that puns arc intended, and that gaddahi or gardabhi, meaning a sho^ass 

» - **. top. y asst 

they signify the implements of play, cards, or diet. 

evidently at a loss, but is inclined to consider them to mean corns, which 
is not impossible. 

t The demon Ghaiotkacha was killed by Karna, with t 
by Indra. The story is told in the MdhabUrata, and is translated in the 

13th volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

J The Sabhika is said in the MitdMard to be a person who’ 
houses where assemblies are held for purposes of gam ting, am v ' 

the dice and all other materials. The Agni-PurdAa, w in- 1 n\ 1 f 0 it oW . 

tors is identically the same with the text of Ydjnyacal ya, 08 _ 

ing description of the Sabhika*8 duties and the laws of the gaming a ' _ 

“ The Sabhika is entitled to five per cent, on money won at pKy, 
the Bum exceeds one hundred ; if it fall short of that amoun > )e 18 J . 
ten per cent. In return for the protection of the king, c s a pa 
royal treasury a fixed proportion of his profits. It is , trant ,f or 

from the unsuccessful party whatever sums they may e i » j- oat the 
them to the winners; and it becomes him to do this ch i ) » .j 10Uge a, where 
payment on liberal and lenient terms. In all Uc ® nBC ^tbc payment of all 
the royal dues are regularly paid, the king should en offt different class. 

sums lost, buthe should not iuterf ore with gaming ho ^ wLtne ,, c s , and if 
In all disputes, those who have been lookers-on arc o ^ ^ branded 
any foul play or false dice be proved against a gam > 1 ’ ^officers to attend 
and banished the kingdom. The king shall appo VJ ^ same rule*arc 
at gambling-houses, and secure all dishonest charav <■ » ^ get to |ight 

applicableto cock-pits and other similar places, w t . g diflforent 

for wagers” The legal sanction thus given to gam . ^ ^ ^ 

from the sturdy and moral notions expressed oy j. > ^ death 

prohibit such practices in their dominion*, and even o P u 1 . Mtnu 

thOBe who engage in them themselves or induce orim* )C Innnifest 
Softihiui, ix. 221-224,—but regulations of either tendency a «- ‘ 

indications of considerable progi t a in the vices of civilise - 
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the master are at my heels. Here is an empty temple; I will 
walk backwards into it, and take my stand as its deity. 
{Enters the temple.) 


Enter Mathura, the keeper of the Gaming-house, and the 
Gambler. 


Math. Halloa, sirs ! stop him, stop him. 

Gam . Though you hide in hell, or take shelter with Indra, 
you shall not escape : Rudra himself cannot protect you. The 
keeper of the gaming-house is your only chance. 

Math. Whither, you deceiver of a courteous publican, have 
you flown. You are shaking with fear, every limb of you ; I 
I'now it by your irregular footmarks, as your feet have slipped 
and stumbled over the ground, blackening your family and 
fame. 

Gam. So far he has run, but here the track is lost. 

Mdth, Hey, the footmarks arc all reversed. This temple 
had no image in it. Oh, the villain, he has walked backward 
into it. 

Gam. Let us after him. 

Mdth. Agreed. {Enter the temple , and signify in dumb show 
to each other the discovery of the Satfivdhaka.) 

Germ. Is this image, think you, of wood ? 

Mdth . No, it appears to me to be of stone. (They shake and ' 
pinch the Samvdhaka.) Never mind it, let us sit down and play 
out our game. (They play.) 

Sam . (JEho gradually expresses an interest in watching the game.) 
The rattling of the dice are as tantalising to a man without 
a penny, as the sound of a drum to a king without a kingdom. 

I shall not play, I know. Gambling is as bad as being pitched 
from the top of mount Mem : and yet, like the Cml's song, the 
sour, i uf the dice is really bewitching. 


it is mine. 
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Gam. The man is taken. 

Math. {Seizing the Samvdhaka.) Now, you scoundrel, we 
have you; where are the ten snvarnas ?* 

ScAfi. 1 will pay them in the course of the day. 

Mdth. Pay them now. 

Sain. Have patience, and you shall be paid. 

Math. I must be paid immediately. 

Sain. Oh, dear, oh, lord, my head. (Falls down as in a 
swoon. Tin y heat him.) 

Mdth. You are fast now in the gaming ring. I* 

Sam. (Rising and expressing pain.) It is very hard that you 
will not give me a little time ; where am I to get the money ? 
Mdth. Give me a pledge then. 

Sam. Very well. (Taking the Gamester aside.) I tell you 
That, I will pay you half the money if you will forgive the rest. 
Gam. Agreed. 

Sam. (to Mathura, aside.) I will give you security for half 
debt, if you cry quits for the other half. 
t&th. Agreed. 

Sm. (To the Gamester aloud.) You let me off half the 
debtt 

Gan. I do, 

A sitanla is a weight of gold which, according to different data, varies 
rom| ] Jjvrains to 227. As the same with the tola in common u**.- it 
^ grains ; hut the original authorities should perhaps he- uur 

guu f ibis place, and we may reckon the tuva'rilci at the lower weight 
o 105 graiua. It may he estimated in value at about rupees ST4, or 
/d. It is hero evidently intended to represeut a coin ad veil as a 
T'Qght, like our ancient penny and pound. It docs not follow, because 
vToins were weights, that therefore they could not he coins, and me U an 
inference is contradicted by the history of all money. Rausanias probably 
mado some such mistake when be averted that “the Indian*, altho^h 
their country abounded with metals, had no coins .* 9 That they had coins 
is proved not only by the bcqac of the term suvarna here, but by the pro¬ 
bable sense of the words gqkUlahi and tal ti, noticed above, and that of the 
hunaka in page 25 (last note), which, according to the comment, means 
pioces bearing the figure of Sira. 

1 Literally jiUtiarafnatldall'c baddJut ei. The meaning of nutridctii here 
i* no dvAibt technical, and its precise import is not understood. 
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Sam . And you give up half? (To the Sdbhilca.) 

Mdth. Yes, I do. 

Sarh. Then, good morning to you, gentlemen. (Going.) 

Mdth. Halloa, not so fast, where are you going? 

Sam. See here, my masters—one has forgiven me one- 
half, and the other has let me off another half; is it not clear 
that I am quits for the whole ? 

Mdth. Hark ye, my friend, my name is Mathura. I know 
a thing or two, and am not to be done in this way : so down 
directly with the whole sum. 

Sam. Where am I to get it ? 

Mdth. Sell your father. 

Sam. Where is my father ? 

Mdth. Sell your mother. 

Sa'di. Where is she ? 

Mdth. Sell yourself.* 

Sarh. Well, well, be pacified, take me upon the high-ay. 
Mdth. Come along. (They proceed.) . What ho, ood 
worthy friends; pray, some one buy me of this gamble for 
« ten suvanias. 

Passenger. t What noise is that ? 

Sarh. I will be your servant, your slave. Gone and no 
reply—well, try again: who buys, who buys; wil no one\^ 
buy me of this gambler for ten suvanias ? He las passed 
and not said a syllable ! Ah, luckless me, ever since the 
noble Ch&rudatta came to poverty, I prosper only in mis¬ 
fortunes. 

Mdth. Come, come—give me the money. 

Sadi. How should I give it ? (Falls and is dragged along ty 
Mathura.) Murder, murder! help—protect me. 

* A creditor is authorise ! by the old Hindu law to enforce payment of 
an acknowledged debt by blows, the detention of the debtor’s person, and 
compelling; him to work in his service; this treatment of the Samtxthaka t 
therefore, however barbarouE, is perfectly legal. 

f A h<lie is tbo Ktage direction, n voice in the air: but this stage direc¬ 
tion supposes a very thin company : none to act mob. 
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Enter Dakduraka. 


Gambling is to the gamester an empire without a throne ; 
he never anticipates defeat, but levies tribute from all, and 
liberally disburses what he obtains ; he enjoys the revenues of 
a prince, and counts the opulent amongst his servants ; money, 
wife, friends, all are to be won at the gaming-table, and all 
is gained, all possessed, and all lost at play. Let me see: Troy 
carried off everything; Deuce set my skin crawling; Ace 
settled the point, and Doublets * dished me complete!}-. Ha! 

* The terms here used in the original arc not familiar to the Hindus of 
the present day. They are Tretd, Pdvara, Nardita, and Kala ; for these 
the commentary substitutes Ttyd, Dud, Nadi, and Purd, or Three, Two, 
Ace, and Four. If correct, the game alluded to is a kind of Hazard : it is 
played upon a table or cloth with four compartments, called severally 
Nddt, Dud , Tiyd, and Chouk or Purd, and by any number of players. 
Each stakes, upon one or other of the compartments, whatever sum the 
caster will set him in. The caster has sixteen cowries, which he shakes in 
his hands and throws on the ground ; those that tall with the valve upper¬ 
most are counted, and according as they correspond to either of the divisions, 
that division sweeps the table. The mode of counting them refers to the 
favourite mode of telliug off articles in India by four; and the numbers of 
one, two, &c., are not only those numbers simply, but the same in excess 
above four and its multiples ; thus Nddi or Ace is counted by one, five, 
nine, or thirteen cowrie® ; Dud or Deuce , by two, six, ten, and foun 
1 iyd or Tray, by three, seven, eleven, and fifteen; and Purd. by four, 
eight, twelve, and sixteen. There is reason to doubt, however, whether 
the commentator is correct, and the word Nardita presents some trace of 
the word Nerd —the game presented to the Indiana by the lArsiaiio m < \- 
c hange for chess; invented, according to FlrdusL by Buzerjanchr ; but im¬ 
proved by him, according to other traditions noticed by the author of the 
Hurhankatt. The Arabic authorities quoted by Hyde refer it lo 
or hia son Ardcxhir, of the Saaanian dynasty; but, a.- ho obscrvrs, the inven¬ 
tion is more usually ascribed to PalnmeduB at the siege of Troy. It is un¬ 
doubtedly an ancient game, and was probably familiarly known to all the 

eastern nations long before the time of Nusb’aii; the Indians as w< ll 
as others; and if they invented chess, they might very naturn.ly have 
elaborated it out of this t.heir ('■ * or t'li-. uianyu, an*' -1 

seems to be the original • i Shatrcng or 8/iatrc tj, Zairikior, Lchcc*, , 

and which is applicable to the game played with four bodies or 
armies. Sir William Jones was informed that Indian chefv Mas so |>!,>}id : 
but there is no sptiafactory proof of this, and it may be doubted whether 
auy other game of tables than Chom^r is traceable in Sanskrit vorks. 

VOL. I, I> 
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here ’ s m y acquaintance, the keeper of the gaming-house, 
Miithura : I cannot avoid him, so I will wrap myself up so as 
not to be known. Eh ! this vest is rather threadbare ; it is 
embellished with sundry holes. It makes but a sorry covering, 
and looks best folded up. ( Folds up his upperclotli after 
examining it, and puts it under his arm.) Never mind him ; 
what can he do to mo? I can stand with one foot on the 
ground, and the other in the air, as long as the sun is in the 
heavens. 

Mdth. Come, come; your money. 

Saih. Whence is it to be got ? 

Bar. What is going on here ? 

Paascn. This gambler is getting a thrashing from the Sa- 
bhika, and nobody will take his part. 

J)m. Indeed ! then I must interfere, I see. ( Ajij/roochcs, ) 
Make way here; heigh, sirs : Mdthura, that rogue, and the 
Samvahaka; the ■wretch, whose head is hanging below his 
heels at sunset, whose back is variegated with stripes and 
bruises, and whose legs are daily nibbled by the dogs; what 
lias he. With his lank emaciated carcase, to do with gambling? 
I must appease Mdthura. Cood day, Mdthura. 

Mdth. Good day, good day. 

Bar. What aro you at here 't 

Mdth. Tliis fellow owes me ten suvuHas. 

Bar. A trifle, a trifle.* 

Math. ( Snatching I/arduraJca’s ragged cloth from him.) See 
lu re, nay masters ; here is a pTclty fellow, in a ragged robe, 
to call ten suvurnas a trifle. 

Bar. Why, you blockhead, how often do I fotalto ten suiar- 





* Literal,y ' a morning meal, a breakfast, Kcdyavarttam. 
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nas on a throw. What is a man to do with his money ? carry 
it in his waistband ? * But you; you are villain enough, 
for the sake of ten suvariias , to demolish the five senses of a 


man. 

Math, Keep your suvartias for your morning meal, if you 
like : this is my property. 

Bar. Very well; hear me ! Give him other ten suvanias, 
and let him play you for the whole. 

Mdth. How so ? 

Bar. If he wins, he shall pay you tlio money. 

Mdth. And if he lose ? 

Bar. Then, he shall not pay. 

Mdth. Goto; you talk nonsense. Will you give it? My 
name’s Mdthura; I am a cheat, and win other men’s money 
unfairly : what then? I am not to be bullied by such a black¬ 
guard as you. 

Bar. Whom do you call a blackguard ? 

Mdth. You are a blackguard. 

Bar. Your father was a blackguard. (Makes signs to the 
Samvdhaka to escape.) 

Mdth. You son of a slave ! t are you not a gambler yourself ? 

Bar. Me ? do you call me a gambler ? 

Mdth. Enough, enough. Come, do you pay the ten suvar- 
das. (To the Samvdhaka.) 

Sam. I will pay them to-day. [Mdthura drags hm along. 

Bar. \ou villain ! no one shall maltreat the poor in my 
presence. 

[Mdthura gives the Sami dhaka a blow on tin nose; it 
bir ds; the Famdhahi) on seeing his blood , faints 

and falls (•■/* the ground. Darduraka approaches, gets 

s 

l he natives of India commonly carry money tied up in one end of 
<doth, which is bound round their loins, or sometimes thrown over their 
shoulders. 

■f Quuivi'i putta, which the commentator explains ganiko- or rt <y(ir 
; tlli8 tcrj u of abu*e is of all perhaps most widely disseminated, and 
in the languages of Spain and England is as native a in Pro MU. 
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between him and Mathura , and a scuffle ensues; 
they pause. 

Mdth, You villain! you son of a slave! you shall suffer for 
this. 

Bar. You fool! you have assaulted me on the king’s high¬ 
way ; you shall see to-morrow, in court, whether you are to 
beat people in this manner. 

Math. Ah, ha ! yes, yes, I shall see ; depend upon it. 

Bar. How so ! how will you see ? 

Mdth. How! why, so, to be sure. ( Thrusting his face f one ard.) 

[Barduraka throws a handful of dust into his eyes; 
Mathura cries out with pain and falls ; the Samvd- 
haka recovers , and according to Bardu/raka’s gestim- 
lations makes his escape. 

Bar. Mathura is a man of some weight here, that’s cer¬ 
tain ; I had better therefore take myself off. My friend S'ar- 
vilaka told me that a cunning man has prophesied to a cow¬ 
herd, named Aryaka, that he shall be king, and people like 
myself are flocking to him accordingly : my plan is to join 
him with the rest. r y,v;/ 


Scene — Vasantasena’s House (mitside and inside ). 

Enter the Samvaiiaka, wandering about. 

(Interior.) The door of this house is open ; I will enter it. 
(Enters and sees Vasantascnd.) Lady, I seek protection. 

Fas. It is offered you ; fear nothing. MadanikA, shut the 
door. What do you tly from ? 

Sam. A creditor. 

Secure the door. (To Madanikd.) 

> .m. (To himself.) She seems to be as'much afraid of a 
creditor as myself; so much the better; lie that takes a 
burthen suited i*> las strength will not slip by tho way, nor 
perish in the thicket. My situation is duly known here, it 
seems. 
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Enter (outside of the House) Mathura and the Gambler. 
Math. (Bulling his eyes.) The money, I say; I will have 
tlx p .money. 

Gam. Sir, whilst we were straggling with Darduraka, the 
other rogue has run off. 

Mdth. The villain ! hut I have flattened his nose for him ; 
we shall track him by the blood. 

Gam. He has entered here. (Stops at Vasantamd's door.) 
Miith. The ten suvarnas are gone. 

Gam. Let us complain to the prince. 

Mdth. In the meantime the scoundrel will come forth and 
escape. No ; let us wait here ; we shall have him yet. 

Inside of the House. 

Vos. (Makes signs to Madanikd.) 

Mad. (To the Samvdhaka.) My mistress, sir, wishes to know 
whence you are; who you are ; what you are ; and what you 
lire afraid of. 

Sam. I will tell you. I was born, lady, at PMaliputra ; 1 
am the son of a householder, and follow the profession of a 
Sarfiv&liaka. 

Vos. Were you trained to this effeminate occupation? 

Saih. I learnt the practice, lady, to get a livelihood. 

Mad* So far so good. Proceed. ^ 

Sam, Whilst living in my father's house, I In aid trav 
talk of distant countries, and felt curious to' idt them ni\ 
self. Accordingly, I came to Ujjayin, where I eutore 
service of a distinguished person, whose like loi an ni^.a^in^ 
figure and courteous speech never yet acknowledgec mth uess 
or forgot offence—enough .said; he only values his ct n l 
as it enables him to do good and cherish all w o 
protection. 

* She calls it a wkutodmkald, a very soft art; perhaps not iniendlU| > 
the exact Ecnac which, in conformity with European ideas, is atluo it 
it in tho translation. 
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Mad. Who is this that so graces Ujjayin, having stolen the 


good qualities my lady loves ? 

Vas. Eight, Madanikd, my heart suggests to me the same 
inquiry. 

Mad . Proceed. 

Sam. This gentleman having by his munificent bounty- 

Fas. Lavished all his wealth. 

Sam. How should your ladyship know ? I have not yet told 
you this. 

Vas. I need no telling: worth and wealth are rarely found 
together. The pool is full to the brim, whose water is unfit for 
drinking. 

Mad. Oblige us with his name. 

Sam. To whom is the appellation of that earthly moon un¬ 
known, entitled to universal eulogium ? Ids habitation is near 
the Exchange ; his name is Oh&ittdatta. 

Vas. (Springs from her scat.) Girl, girl, a seat. This house 
h yours, sir ; pray be* seated. A fan! wench—quick ; our 
worthy guest is fatigued.* 

Sam (To himself.) Such respect from the simple utterance of 
Charudatta’s name ! Bravo! excellent Ch&rudatta! you in this 
world live; other men only breathe. (Falls at Vasantasm&'s 
fed.) Pray, lady, resume your seat. 

Vas. (Sitting down.) Where is your wealthy dun? 

Sam. He is truly wealthy, f who is rich in good acts, 
although he own not perishable riches. He who knows how 
to honour others, knows how his honour may be best de¬ 
served. 

Vas . Proceed. 

Thi.± might he thought a little extravagant, hut it is not without a 
l*ar;;U. \ j n European flattery, and from motives low reputable. Lewis 
XJ\ having ono day sent a footman to the Duke of Monbazon with 
a letter, the duke, who happened to be at dinner, made tho footman take 
the highest place at hia table, and afterwards accompanied him to the 
courtyard, because ho came from the king. 

+ I he connexion of tho reply with Yusantuscn/i's questiou turns upon 
the word Dhaniktt, which moans a rich man as well as a creditor. 
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attendants ; but in his reduced circumstances being necessarily 
discharged, I took to play, and by a run of ill-luck have lost 


ten suvarnas. 

Mdth. (Without) I am robbed ! I am plundered ! 

•Sam. Hear, lady, hear ; those two gamblers are tying wait 
for me ; what is your ladyship’s will 1 

Vos. Madanikd, the birds are fluttering about and rustling 
in the leaves of the adjoining tree; go to this poor fellow’s 
pursuers, and say to them that he sends them this jewel in 
payment. 

Mad. As you command. [Exit. 


Outside of the House. 

Mdth. I am robbed! 

MadanikA enters by the side door unobserved . 

Mad . These two, by their casting such anxious looks up 
to the house, their agitation, their close conference, and the 
diligence with which they watch the door, must be the gambler 
and the keeper of the gaming-house. I salute you, sir. 

Mdth. Joy be with you, wench. 

Mad. Which of you two is the master of the gaming¬ 
house ? 

Mdth. He, my graceful damsel, whom you now address 
with pouting lip, soft speech, and wicked eye; but get you 
gone ; I have nothing for you. 

Mad. If you talk thus, you are no gambler, ^iuit! ha\e 

you no one in your debt? 

Math. Yes, there is a follow owes me ten surafik'.s: what 
of him ? 

Mad. On hi 3 behalf, my mistress sends nay, I mistake 
he flfladfl you this bran hr 

Math. Ila, ha! tell him I take this as a pledge, and that 
he may come and have his revenge when he will. 

[Exeunt severally. 
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Inside of the House. 
Enter Mada:nikA. 


Tliey have gone away, madam, quite pleased. 

Vis. Now, my friend, depart, and relieve the anxiety of 
your family. 

Sam. If there be anything, lady, in which I can be of use 
to you, employ me. 

V r is. There is a higher claim upon your service; you 
should still be ready to minister to him by whom you were 
once employed, and on whose account your skill was ac¬ 
quired. 

Sarfi. The lady discards me ; how shall I requite her kind¬ 
ness ! (Aland.) Lady, as I find my profession only begets dis¬ 
grace, I will become a Bauddha mendicant I tell you my 
design, and beg you will keep it,in your recollection. 

Vas. Nay, friend, do nothing rashly. 

Sam, I am determined, lady. (Going.) In bidding adieu 
to gambling, the hands of men are no longer armed against 
me : I can now hold up my head boldly as I go along the pul>- 
lic road. (A noise behind the scenes.) What is the matter now ? 

(Behind the scenes.) Vasantasen&'s hunting elephant has 
broken loose. 

Sam. I must go and see this furious beast;—yet why 
should I, as I purpose a pious life ? [Exit. 

A continued clamour without till KarnaptJjiaka enters hastily. 

Kar . Where is my lady 1 

* Literally a ^afojaAramafuika, sakkailamanaka. The expression is 
rather remarkable, for it decides an important point in the religious history 
of the Hindus. The Sarmants or Ocrynanes of the days of Alexander have 
h'jL-n supposed to be Bauddha ascetics only. Mr. Oolebrookc, however, has 
shown .A a the term tframaj'm is not restricted to the Bauddha weet, but, 
16 equally applicable to any ascetic; and although the probable original of 
barman*.* and Sum ana ana, and usually expressing a Baucldha, it cIocb not 
necesfcarii, hear that import. This assertion is here confirmed, as the 
author thinks it necessary to add Sdkya to Krainanaka, to imply a mendi- 
raiit the follower of SSdkya Muni, or last living Buddha. 
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Mad. You unmannerly fellow ! what ails you ? Cannot } ou 
see your mistress and address her fittingly ? 

Kar. Lady, I salute you. 

Vas. Karriapuraka, yon seem highly pleased with something; 
what is it ? 

Kar. You have lost a great deal to-day in not witnessing 
your humble servant’s achievement. 

Vas. What achievement ? 

Kar. Only hoar. Your ladyship’s fierce elephant Khufl- 
famoraka* killed his keeper and broke his chain; he then 
scoured off along the high road, making a terrible confusion. 
The people shouted and screamed, “ Carry oil the children, 
get up the trees, climb the walls, tho elephant is coming ! ” 
Away went girdles and anklets ; and pearls and diamonds 
were scattering about in all directions. There ho was, 
plunging about in Ujjayin, and tearing everything to pieces 
with his trunk, liis feet, and his tusks, as if the city had been 
a large tank full of lotus flowers. A mendicant came in his 
way ; the elephant broke his staff, water-pot, and platter, 
sprinkled him with water from his trunk, and held him up 
between his tusks; all cried out, “The holy man will be 
killed.” 

Vas. Alas ! alas ! 

Kar. Don’t be alarmed ; only hear. Seeing him thus at 
large, and handling the holy man so roughly, I, Kariiaptiraka, 
my lady’s humblest slave, determined to rescue the mendicant 
and punish my gentleman ; so I quickly snatched up an ire a 
bar, and approaching him sidelong,t made a desperate blow 
at the animal. 

Vas. Go on. 

* The name o£ the elephant Khiuitamoraka, which is given in the tex t, 
is said to bo a Mahralta compound, signifying the breaker of the pnat o 
which he is chained. 

t Wimachalaiienajucta - 'ekklioam v.jghusia^ drawing a gaming-letter with 
the left foot, is the literal expre ion, the exact eeuio cl which is uot ex¬ 
plained by tho commentator. 
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luii. Big as he was, like the peaks of Vindhya, I brought 
him down and saved the saint. 

Vis. You have done well. 

/far. So everybody said, «Well done, Kaniapiiraka, well 
done l ” for all Ujjayin, in a panic, like a boat ill-laden, was 
heaped on one spot, and one person, who had no great matter 
ot dress to boast of himself, turning his eyes upwards, and 
fetching a deep sigh, threw his garment over me. 

Vx$. Does it smell of jasmines 'i 

Kar. The smell of the elephant’s frontal moisture is still in 
ni} nostrils j so I cannot tell how the garment smells. 

Vis. Is there any name on it ? see, see ! 

Aar. Here are letters ; your ladyship will best be able to 
read them.* 

Vas. [Reads.) Ch&rudatta ! (Throws the cloth round her with 


delight.) 


Mad. How well the garment becomes our mistress, docs it 
not ? 

' {^'dktly.) Yes, it becomes her well enough. 

Vas - -Kaniapiiraka, bo this your recompense. (Gives him an 
.ornament) 

K'lr. (Puts it to his head and hows.) Now indeed the garment 
sets as it should do. 

Vai. Where did you leave ChArudatta? 

K"r. Going home, I believe, along this road. 

Vos. (To Madanikd.) Quick, girl, quick; up on this terrace, 
and we may yet catch a glimpse of him. [Exeunt. 

* The art of marking on linen was therefore known to the Hindus. 


END OF THE SECOND ACT. 
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ACT III. 


Charudatta’s House (outside and inside ). 

Enter VARDHAMANA (inside). 

A WORTHY kind master, even though he be poor, is the do- 
light of his servants ; whilst a morose haughty fellow, who has 
only his wealth to boast of, is a constant vexation. 1 here is 
no changing nature ; nothing can keep an ox out of a held of 
corn, nor stop a man who covets another’s wife. There is no 
parting a gamester from the dice, and there is no remedy for 
an innate defect. My excellent master has gone to a conceit. 
It is not quite midnight, I suppose. I need not expect his 
return yet awhile; I shall therefore take a nap in the hall. 
(Sleeps.) 

Enter (outside) Gharudatta and Maitreya. 

C/uee. Excellent, excellent indeed; Kebhila sang most ex¬ 
quisitely. 

Although not ocean-horn, the tuneful rtnd 
Is most assuredly a gem of heaven 

* The Hindu lute. A description of it may be seen in the first volume of 
the .Researches; it is an instrument of much sweetness and comp^,, but 
little power. At the churning of the ocean by tin. gods and demons, 
various persona and articles were recovered from the deep , 1 1 esc .ire u u 
rut.,as, or gems, and the popular enumeration of tKm h lou *-' n « i 
Lakshmi the Goddess of Beauty, Dhanmntari the physician of lhe 
the Apsarasaji or Nymph? of Indra's heaven, Surd the Goddera or ui.. 
tho Moon, the Jewel worn by Krishda, the all-bestowing lie ? 1 j 1 °' v 
Of Abundance, the KlephiViU of tudru, bin Stood, Poison, and AuihroLia: 
tho oilier two are the P w of Vishnu :>’>d his &tnkha } or Slu d but tin > - 11 ' 
not generally included in the Pauranic lists, and even the BhdgavaU and 
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Like a dear friend, it cheers the lonely heart, 

And lends new lustre to the social meeting. 

It lulls the pain that absent lovers feel, 

And adds fresh impulse to the glow of passion. 

Mait. Come, sir, let us get home. 

Chdr. In truth, brave Lebhila, ; twas deftly sung. 

Malt . Now, to me, there are two things at ‘which I caunot 
choose but laugh, a woman reading Sanskrit, and a man sing¬ 
ing a song: the woman snuffles like a young cow when the 
rope is first passed through her nostrils; * and the man wheezes 
like an old Pandit who has been repeating his bead-roll till, 
the flowers of his chaplet are as dry as his throat: to my 
seeming it is vastly ridiculous. 

Char. What, my good friend, were you not pleased to-night 
with ltebhila’s fine execution ?— 

Smooth were the tones, articulate and flowing 
With graceful modulation, sweet and pleasing, 

And fraught with warm and passionate expression ; 

So that I often thought the dulcet sounds 
Some female, stationed covertly, must utter. 

Still echoes in my ears the soothing strain, 

And as I pace along, metliinks I hear 
The liquid cadence and melodious utterance. 

The Ms sweet notes, now gently undulating, 

Now swelling high, now dying to a close— 


Vishnu-Puraria omit them. In ono place tbe Padma-Puraiia gives but 
cloven, omitting the Kauatahlia or gem of Krishna; in another, the Utiara* 
Khrhda, it enumerates nine, nnd the list is rather peculiar. It runs : 
Poison ; the Goddess of Misfortune ; the Goddess of Wine ; Sloth; the 
Ap fc arasas; the Elephant of India; Lakshim; the Moon; the Tulasi 
plant. The SIahdbhdrata specifies but nine ; omitting the Cow and Tree of 
Picnic ami the beauties of Swarga. 

. ihu rtln iu draft-cattle is passed through the cartilaginous septum of 
ic n h. The fashion .crus to have been a European one in former umes: 
Ujub lugo says of Othello _ 

He will as tenderly be led by the nose, 

As asses arc.” 
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Sporting awhile in desultory descant, 

And still recurring to the tasteful theme.* 

Mail Come, my friend, the very dogs in the high road 
through the market-place are fast asleep; let us go home. 
See, see, the moon descends from his mansion in the skies, 
making his way through the darkness. 

Chdr . True have you said. From his high palace bowed, 
And hastening to his setting, scantly gleams 
The waning moon, amidst the gathering gloom ; 

In slender crescent, like the tusk's fine point, 

That peers above the darkening wave, where bathes 
The forest elephant. 

Mail. Here we are at home. Holloa 1 Vardhamdna, arise 
and open the door. 

Vardh. {Within .) Hark, I hear Maitreya’s voice : Chdrudatta 
is returned; I must let him in. {Opens the, door.) Sir, I salute 
you ; you also Maitreya. Here are the couches ready spread ; 
please you to repose. {They enter and sit.) 

Malt. VardliamAna, tell Badanikd to bring water for tho 
feet. + 

Chdr. Nay, nay, disturb not those who are asleep. 

T ardh. I will bring water, and Maitreya here can wash your 
feet. 

Mail. Do you hear, my friend, the son of a slave ? lie is to 
hold the water, and he sets me, who am a Brahman, to v, ash 
your feet. 


* Somo liberties have been here unavoidably taken with the text, for the 
precise force of several of the technical t erms employed it is lmpobsin o to 
render without a familiarity with the musical theory of the Hindus, to 
which the translator makes n« pretence. It is believed, however, that the 
deviation from their general tenor is not very excursive. 

t Washing the feet upon a person’s return homo has always been the 
common practice of the or mtal nations: it was equally tho practice of the 
Greeks: thus Pkiloth ^ in the Wasps— 

-‘oxt my girl, sprightly nymph, brings her napkin and lymph, 
feel and ankles are quick in abluttfm.” 
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Chdr. Do you, Maitreya, hold the water; Vardlianirtna can 
perform the rest: 

Vardh. Come then, worthy Maitreya, pour out the water. 
(Vardhamdna washes Chdrudatta’s feet, and is going.) 

Char . Nay, Vardliamdna, wash the feet of the Brahman. 

Mail Never mindit is of little use; I must soon go 
tramping over the ground again, like a jagkass. 

Vardh. Most worthy Maitreya, you are a Brahman, are 
you? 

Mail To be sure I am; like the boa amongst serpents, so 
am I, a Brahman amongst Brahmans. 

Vardh . I cry you mercy: that being the case, I will wash 
your feet. (Does so.) Now, Maitreya, this gold casket, of 
which I have had the charge by day, it is your turn to take 
care of. (Gives it to him, and exit.) 

Mait. So; it is safe through the day. What! have we no 
thieves in Ujjayin, that no one could have carried off this 
vile pilferer of my rest: pray let me carry it into the court¬ 
yard. 

Char. Impossible, it has been left in trust; 

And is not to bo parted with to any 

But the right owner; Brahman, take heed to it. (Lies down.) 

Still do I hear the soothing strain. 

Mail Pray, sir, is it your intention to go to sleep 1 

Chdr. Assuredly. s 

I feel the drowsy deity invade 
My forehead, and descend upon my eyelids. 

Sleep, like decoy, viewless and variable, 

Grows stronger in its triumph o’er our strength. 

Mo it. Very true, so let us go to sleep. (They sleep.) 


Enter Sakvilaka (outside). 

Creeping along the ground, like a snake crawling out of his 
old akin, I effect with slight and strength a passage for my 
cowering Irame. (Looling vpj) The sovereign of the skies is 
in his decline: his well. Night, like a tender mother, shrouds 
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with licr protecting darkness those of her children whose 
prowess assails the dwellings of mankind, and shrinks fiorn 
an encounter with the servants of the king. I have made a 
breach in the garden wall, and have got into the midst of the 
garden. Now for the house. Men call this practice infamous, 
whose chief success is gained from the sleep oi others, and 
whose booty is won by craft. If not heroism, it is at least 
independence, and preferable to the homage paid by slaves. 
As to nocturnal attacks, did not Ahcatthuviuti long ago over¬ 
power in a night-onset his slumbering foes ? * * * § "V\ here shall I 

make the breach! what part is softened by recent damp? where 
is it likely that no noise will bo made by the falling ii agraents? 
where is a wide opening most practicable which will not be 
afterwards visible? in what part of the wall are the bricks old, 
and corroded by saline exudations ?t where can I penetrate 
without encountering w r omen?J and where am I likely to light 
upon my booty ? (Feels the wall.) The ground here is softened 
by continual sprinkling with water and exposure to the sun, and 
is crusted with salt. Hero is a rat-hole. The prize is sure: 
•this is the first omen of success the sons of Skanda have laid 
down. Let me see: how shall I proceed ? r l he god oi the 
golden spear § teaches four modes of breaching a house . pick 
ing out burnt bricks, cutting through unbaked ones, throw¬ 
ing water on a mud Wall, and boring through one ot w * a . 
Tliis w^all is of baked bricks: they must be picked out, ut 
must give them a sample of my skill. Shall the br 1 d * 
lotus blossom, the full sun or the new moon, the a 


* This exploit forms the subject of a section of the MahM*"* the 
Sauptika-Parvcin. 

+ Those considerations, and much of what follows, are agrt ^ 

Thief’s Manual, which is said to exist in Sanskwt, or * 
Chuurya-VidyO, the Science of Thieving, ascribed to <>J ' 

was taught, the science by uo loss a persou than tho J ' ercurv. 
eemhling. in respect to th|r objects of this patronage, the 

X To he uvoided either out oi delicacy towards the sex oi ao a 
omen. 

§ Kdritifaya, 
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swastika* or the water-jar 1 It must he something to astonish 
the natives. The water-jar looks best in a brick wallthat 
shall be the shape. In other walls that I have breached by 
night, the neighbours have had occasion both to censure and 
approve my talents. Reverence to the prince Kdrtlikeya, the 
giver of all good; reverence to the god of the golden spear ; 
to Brdhnafiya, the celestial champion of the celestials; the son 
of fire.t Reverence to YogdcMrya, whose chief scholar I am, 
and by whom well pleased was the magic unguent * conferred 
upon me, anointed with which, no eye beholds nor weapon 
harms me. Shame on me! I have forgotten my measuring-line, 
—never mind, my Brahmanical thread will answer the purpose. 
This thread is a most useful appendage to a Brahman, especially 
one of my complexion : it serves to measure the depth and 
height of walls, and to withdraw ornaments from their posi¬ 
tion : it opens a latch in a door as well as a key, and is an 
excellent ligature for the bite of a snake. Let us take measure, 
an- 1 , go to work : so, so— ( extracting the bricks) — one brick alone 
remains. Ha ! hang it; I am bitten by a snake—( lies the finger 
with the cord) ’tis well again,—I must get on. (Looks in.) IIow! 
a lamp alight! the golden ray streaming through the opening 
in the wall shows amidst the exterior darkness, like the yellow 
streak of pure metal on the touchstone. The breach is perfect • 
now to enter.§ There is no one. Reverence to Kdrttihya. 
(Enters.) Here are two men asleep; let me set the outer door 


* A magical diagram so called. 

+ lhcse arc all epithets of KurUiktya t who in hia military character 
corr '■ pomb to the Grecian SI are. 1 i scorns to have lost his reputation as 
'ho patron of thieves, who more usually worship some of the forms of 
Jhirgti, 


* . y ^rochand. Yoya here ia abstract devotion, for the purpose of ob- 
■ .ruiuj supernatural power. What the article is may be doubted, but 
»ociiH't >i may be rendered unguent. 


.. . * , tlk.i m tb t t, however, of sending in a deputy first: the term 
topraU J .Hr»*na, a pro man or substitute: it is questionable, however, what 

lS l ,rcclse ^ I * K ' ant J’- rc » e ad no further allusion is made to such a 
character : it is probably a alip of the author. 
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open to get off easily if there should he occasion; how it creaks ! 
it is stiff with age ; a little water will be of use. (Sprinkles the 
floor.) Nay, not so, it makes too much noise pattering on the 
ground. (Supports the door with his back , and opens it.) So far, 
So. well. Now, are these true sleepers or only counterfeits? (He 
tries than.) They are sound : the breathing is regular and not 
fluttered ; the eye is fast and firmly shut; the body is all re¬ 
laxed ; the joints are loose, and the limbs protrude beyond the 
limits of the bed. If shamming sleep, they will not bear the 
gleam of the lamp upon their faces. (Passes the lamp over their 
faces.) All is safe. What have wo here? a drum, a tabor, a 
lute, pipes; and here are books. Why, zounds, I have got into 
the house of a dancer or a poet. I took it for the dwelling of 
some man of consequence, or I should have let it alone. Is 
this poverty, or only the show of poverty ? fear of thieves, or 
dread of the king? Are the effects hid underground? W hat- 
ever is underground is my property. Let us scatter the seed, 
whose sowing leaves nothing undiscernible. (Throws about 
seeds.) The man is an absoluto pauper, and so I leave him. 
(Going.) 

Mail. (Dreaming.) Master, they are breaking into the house. 
I see the thief. Here, here! do you take care of the gold 
casket. 

Sar. How! does he perceive me? does he mock me with 
his poverty? he dies. (Approaching.) Haply he dreams. 
(Looking at Maitrcgu.) Eh ! sure enough* there is in the light 
of the lamp something like a casket wrapped up in 11 ra &g c ^ 
bathing-gown ; that must be mine. No, no ; it is creel to ruin 
a worthy man, so miserably reduced already. 1 will even let 
it alone. 

Mo.it. (Dreaming.) My friend, if you do not take the casket, 
may you incur tlio guilt of disappointing a cow, and of deceiv¬ 
ing a Brahman. 

,s These invocations are irresistible: take it I must, 
Softly : the light will betray me. 1 have the fire-flapping 

insect to put it out. 1 must c ast it into the lamp. (i akes out the 

VOL. I. E 
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msed.) Place and time requiring, let this insect fly. It hovers 
round the wick with the wind of its wings the flame is 
extinguished. Shame on this total darkness, or rather shame 
on the darkness with which I have obscured the lustre of my 
race! how well it suits that S'arvilaka, a Brahman, the son of 
a Bralmian, learned in the four Vedas, and above receiving 
donations from others, should now be engaged in such un¬ 
worthy courses ! And why? For the sake of a harlot, for the 
sake of MadanikA. Ah, well! I must even go on, and acknow- 
ledge the courtesy of this Brahman. 

Mait. (Half-awake.) Eh, my good friend, how cold your 
hand is! 

&ar. Blockhead! I had forgotten, I have chilled my hand 
by the water I touched ; I will put it to my side. {Chafes his 
lift hand on his side and takes the casket with it.) 

Mait. (Still only half-awake). Have you got it l 

&"•. The civility of this Brahman is exceeding ! I have it. 

Max'. Now like a pedlar that has sold all his wares, I shall 
go soundly to sleep. (Sleeps.) 

Sar Sleep, illustrious Brahman ! May you sleep a hundred 
years. Fie on this love! forwhosedear sake I thus bring trouble 
on a Brahman’s dwelling-nay, rather call down shame upon 
myself; and fie ! and fie! upon this unmanning poverty that 
urges me to acts which I must needs condemn. Now to 
V'asant.i-i ud to redeem ray beloved Madanikd with this night’s 
booty. I hear footsteps; should it be the watch—what then !— 
shall I stand here like a post ?—no, let S'arvilaka he his own 
protection. Am T not. a cat in climbing, a deer in running 
a snake m twisting, a hawk in darting upon tho prey, a dog 
ill baying man, whether asleep or awake? In assuming various 
011113 :jii * not Aldyd * herself, and SaramaU t in the gift of 
touguos ? A lamp in the night, a mule in a defile, a horse by 

1 hi motion, and a ro< 

’ The ptraooification of illuaion and unreality. 

I Hie uifi. jf Uruhvul, auil goddoes of learning and the arts. 
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stability? In hovering about I compete with the king of 
birds, and in an eye to the ground, am keener than the hare. 
Am I not like a wolf in seizing, and like a lion in sti en 0 t 1 

Enter RadanikA 

Bless me !,what has become of VardhamAna ? He was asleep 
at the hall door, but is there no longer. I mu»t wake . ait j. 

{Approaches.) . p A T 

&ar. {Going to stab her.) Ha! a woman! she is -a an 

may depart L > * A 

Bad. Oh, dear me! a thief has broken into the house, an 
there ho goes out at the door. Why, Maitreya. Mai 1 

up, I say. A thief has broken into the house, an ias J' 1 ' 

made his escape. f j 

Mail. Eh, what do you say, you foolish toad? a tine ma o 

his escajie ? 

Bad. Nay, this is no joke—see here. 

Mail. What say you, hey, the outer door opened ! C wni- 
•dntta, friend, awake 1 a thief has been in the house and lias 
just made his escape. 

Chdr. This is not an hour to jest 

Mail. It is true enough, as you may satisfy yourself. 

Char . Where did he get in ? 

Mail. Look here. {Discovers the breach.) bHcks 

Chdr. Upon my word, a not unseemly fissure ; th « ^ 
are taken out above and below; the head is small, tho > 
large : there is really talent in this thief. ^ ^ ^ 

Matt. The opening must have been made by one 0 
persons; by a novice, merely to try his hand, or h> * ^ 

to this city; for who in Ujjayin is ignorant of the po\ei v o 

our mansion? t . , .1 

Chdr. No doubt, by a stranger—one who did net 
condition of ray affairs, and forgot that tbo?>e - in \ l 
soundly who have little to lose. Trusting to tin 1 
semblance of this mansion, erected in more prospeion^ t .nu 
he entered full of hope, and has gone away disappointed. 
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■\That will the poor fellow have to tell his comrades ? I have 
broken into the house of the son of the chief of a corporation, 
and found nothing. 

Mail. Really, I am very much concerned for the luckless 
rogue. Ah, ha! thought he, here is a fine house; now for 
jewels, for caskets. ( Recollecting .) By the by, where is the 
■ a-k. t» oh yes, I remember. Ha, ha! my friend, you are apt 
to say of me, that blockhead Maitreya! that dunderhead 
Maitreya! but it was a nose trick of mine to give the casket 
to you: had I not done so, the villain would have walked off 
with it. 


Char. Come, come, this jesting is misplaced. 

Mull. Jesting—no, no; blockhead though I be, I know 
when a joke is out of season. 

Char. When did you give tho .casket to me ? 

M":t. When I called out to you, “ How cold your hand is! ” 
Chdr. It must be so. (. Looking alout.) My good friend, I 
am much obliged by your kindness. 

Mail Why: is not the casket stolen ? 

Chdr. It is stolen. 

Mail Then what have you to thank me for? 

Chdr. That the poor rogue has not gone away empty- 
handed. 

Mail. He has carried off what was left in trust. 

<Mr. How! in trust, alas 1 (Faints.) 

M<uL Revive, revive, sir! though the thief has stolen the 
deposit, why should it so seriously affect you ? 

Chur. Alas ! my friend, who will believe it stolen? 

A general ordeal waits me. lathis world 
Cold poverty is doomed to wake suspicion. 

Alas ! till now, my fortune only felt 
Tli.; enmity of fate; but now its venom 
■''beds a foul blight upon my dearer fame. 

mtwoihAttheUlwfrwm 

• 'VI... Who took it? 

"lx re are your witnesses? 





Chdr. Think you I can sanction thus a falsity ? 

No, no ; I will beg alms, and so obtain 
The value of the pledge, and quit its owner ; 

But cannot condescend to shame my soul 
By utterance of a lie. [Exit, 

Bad. I will go and tell my mistress what has happened. 

[Exit. 

Scene—Another Boom, 

Enter the Wife of CilCuudatta and RadanikX ■ 

Wife. But indeed is my lord unhurt 1 is he safe, and his 
friend Maitreya? 

llad. Both safe, madam, I assure you, but the ornaments 

left by the courtesan are stolen. 

Wife, Alas, girl! what say you? My husband’s person is 
unharmed : that glads me. Yet better had his person come to 
harm thau his fair fame incur disparagement. The people of 
Uj jay in will now bo ready to suspect that indigence has im¬ 
pelled him to an unworthy act. Destiny, thou potent deit}, 
thou sportest with the fortunes of mankind, and rendere d them 
as tremulous as the watery drop that quivers on the lotus 
leaves. This string of jewels was given me in my maternal 
mansion : t it is all that is left to us, and T know my husband, 
in tho loftiness of his spirit, will not accept it from me. f'iil, 

1 r jp f * 1 

go call the worthy Maitreya hither. \jsm ■ 

Radanika re! urns with Maitreya 

Mail. Health to you, respected lady. 

Wife. I salute you, sir. Oblige me by facing the east. 

Mart. Yon are obeyed. 

Wife . I pray you accept this. 

Mait. Nay, not so. 

# Tho close of I he last «ccnc, the present scene, and the first P arl ' of , l ‘ l 
cnauing, offer a favourable pioture of the domestic character 01 * n< 

ltadaiukd has been rather rapid in her communication. 

+ One of the sources of the wife’s peculiar wealth over which the hu* 
band haa no control. 
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Wife. I fasted on the Ratnashashfhi ,* when, as you know, 
wealth must be given to a Brahman. My Brahman had been 
provided elsewhere, and I beg therefore that, in his stead, 
you will accept this string of jewels. 

Mail. Very well; I will go and state the matter to my 
friend. 

Wife. Thanks, Maitreya ; but take heed, do not put me to 

[Exit. 

Scene—The Sail . Charudatta discovered. 

Chdr. Maitreya tarries long; in his distress I hope he docs 
not purpose aught unfitting. 


Enter !Maitreya. 

Mail. Here am I, sir, and bring you this. (Gives the string 
of jewels.) 

Chdr. What is this'? 

Molt. The fruit borne by the excellence of a wife w r orthy 
of her husband. 

Chdr. Is this the kindness of the Brahman’s wife? 

Out on it! that I should bo reduced so low 
As, v r hen my own has disappeared, to need 
Assistance from a woman’s wealth. So true 
It is, our very natures are transformed 
By opulence : the poor man helpless grows, 

And woman wealthy acts with manly vigour.— 

’Tis false ; I am not poor :—a wife whose love 
Outlives my fortune; a true friend who shares 
My sorrows and my joy ; and honesty 
Unwarped by indigence, these still are mine. 

Maitreya, bio thee to VasantasenA, 

Tell her the casket, heedlessly unpledged, 

Y . ^ lost by me at. play, but in its stead 
I do beseech her to accept these jewels. 


.A \o\\ \r probably imp’led: tho occasion u not at present in the 
m.ial: the term nhathtii implies it was «umu observance held on the sixth 
day of the lunar fortnight. 
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Mail. I will do no such thing. What! are we to part with 
these gems, the quintessence of the four oceans, for a thing 
carried off by thieves, and which we have neither eaten nor 
drank, nor touched a penny for ? 

Chdr. Not so ; to me, confiding in my care 
And honesty, the casket was entrusted ; 

And for that faith, which cannot be o’ervalued, 

A price of high amount must be repaid. 

Touching my breast, I therefore supplicate, 

You will not hence, this charge not undertaken. 

You, Vardham&na, gather up these bricks 
To fill the chasm again; we ’ll leave no trace 
To catch the idle censure of men's tongues. 

Come, come, Maitreya, rouse a liberal feeling, 

Nor act in this a despicable niggard. 

Malt. How can a pauper be a niggard? he has nothing to 
part with. 

Chdr. I am not poor, I tell thee, but retain 
Treasures I prize beyond what e’er is lost. 

Go then, discharge this office, and meanwhile 
I hail the dawn with its accustomed rites. 


end of the thibd act. 
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ACT IY. 


VasantasenI’s House. 

Enter Female Attendant. 

I am sent to the lady Vasantasend by her mother : oh, here 

she is, looking on a picture, and engaged in conversation with 
Madanikd. 

Enter Vasantasen,( as described. 

Vas. But, Madanikd, is this a good likeness of Chdrudatta 1 
Mad. Very good. 

Vas. How do you know l 

Mad. 1 conclude so, madam, from the affectionate looks 
which you bestow upon it. 

r®. How, wench, do you say this in the language of our 
profession $ b 

Mud Nay, madam, surely even one of us is not incapable 
of speaking truth. 

Vas. The woman, wench, that admits the love of mam¬ 
mon is false to them all. 

Mad. Yet, madam, when the eyes and thoughts are intent 
mt on one object, it is very unnecessary to inquire the cause 

friends» ^ ^ ' lo 1 not seem ridi ^lous to my 

nj S ?‘ y ’ UOt S °’ madam i a woman is secure of the sym- 
patliy of j R . r companions. 

Attendant advance 

Ait. Madam, your mother desires you to ascend your litter 
and n pajr to the private apartments. 

Va *> To wuet my Chirudfttta. 





Alt. Tlie person, madam, who lias sent the cliariot has 


sent very costly ornaments.* 

Fas. Who is he] 

Alt. SamsthAnaka, the R&ja’s brother-in-law. 

Fas. Begone, let me not hear him named. 

Alt. Forgive me, madam ; I but deliver my message. 

Fas. The message is odious. 

All . What reply am 1 to convey to your lady mother ? 

Fas . Tell her, if she would not have mo dead, she must 
send me no more such messages. 

Alt. I shall obey. [Exit. 

The Outside of the House—A Garden . 

Enter S'ARVILAKA (helm). 

&a/r. My course is like the moon’s, and with the dav n 
Declines its fading beams : my deeds have shamed 
The lazy night, have triumphed over sleep, 

And mocked the baffled vigilance of the watch. 

Yet I am scant secure, and view with terror 
Him who appears to track my rapid steps, 

Or seems to hasten where I rest my flight— 

Tims guilty comciorn-r makes me fear, for man 

Is ever frightened by his own oifences. t 

'Tis for Madamkii’s dear sake alone 

I perpetrate this violence, as 1 shun 

The leader and In s train, avoid the mansion 

A woman sole ini a bits, or I stand 

Still as the door-post, while the town-guard passes, 

And with a hundred tricks thus make the night 
As full of action as the busy day. 

. ' .) Here, yid, take the ph-Mxv, lay ie ny 

couch ; and here, bring me my fan. 

* Literally, ornamen|* io the value of ton thousand suvurm;. 

t H mi'-cht be rendered, “ Th a conscience do<b make cowards <1nil. 
Tam aarvarfi tulayati dushito *n arrftmd swair doehair bha\aii hi iankito 
xnnnuahyah. 
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Mad. I obey. [Exit Madanikd. 

&ar. This is the dwelling of Yasantasend. (Enters.) Where 
can Madanikd be found ? 



MadanikA enters with the fan. 

&ar. Ah, here she comes, as graceful as the bride 
Of love, and soothing to my burning heart 
As sandal to the fevered flesh. Madanikd ! 

Mad. Eh! Sfarvilaka? health to you. Whence do you come 1 
&ar. I will tell you. 

Enter Vasantasena (above). 

fras. (Above.) Madinakd tames long; where can she be? 
(Looks fi om the window.) How ! she is engaged in conversation 
with a man : her eyes are fixed intently upon him, and seem to 
quaff overflowing drafts of love; they appear to understand 
each other. He woos her probably to be his companion : well, 

be it so; never be genuine affection thwarted. I will wait her 
leisure. 

Mad. Well, S'arvilaka, proceed. (He looks cautiously round.) 
\\ liy do you thus examine the place 1 You seem alarmed. 

^ l iave a secret to entrust you with ; are we alone 1 
Mad. Quite. 

Fas. A secret! then I must not list en longer. 

&<r. Tell me, Madanikd, what cost procures 
Your manumission of Vasantiuend? 

T as. He names rne; the secret t hen regards me, and I 
must he a party in it; behind this w’ndow I can overhear him 
unobserved. 

Mad. My lady has often declared, S'arvilaka, that she 
would liberate us all without price f she were her own mis- 

tr ‘ ; ; but whcro w wealth with \ hicli you are to purchase 
my freedom ? 

lo u-.ll you sooth, my poverty and lovo 
Have urged rne to an act of violence. 

V s. Iiow has tlm act transformed his otherwise goodly 
appearance! 
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Mad. Ah ! S'arvilaka, for a transitory enjoyment you have 
endangered two valuable things. 

&ar. And what are they ? 

Mad . Your person and your reputation. 

&ar. Silly girl! fortune favours force. 

Mad. ( Ironically .) Your conduct is without blame; the 
violence you have committed on my account is no doubt quite 
proper. 

£ar. It may be vernal, for I have not plundered 
A lovely woman graced with glittering gems, 

The blossoms of a creeper. I have not filched 
A Brahman’s gold, for purposes of piety 
Collected, nor from the heedless nurse 
Have I borne off the innocent babe for hire. 

I have well weighed wliate’er I have committed. 
Apprise your mistress, then, these gems are lieis, 

That seem as they were made on purpose for her, 

If she will yield you up, but let her keep them 
Carefully concealed. 

Mad. An ornament that must never be worn ie but ill 
suited to my mistress. But come, let me see these trinkets. 
&ar. Behold them. 

Mad. I have certainly seen them before : where did you get 
them ? 

&ar. That concerns not you; ask no questions, but take 
them. 

Mad. {Angrily.) If you can place no confidence in me, v iy 
seek to make me yours ? 

&ar. I was informed, then, that near the Bazar reside t o 
chief of his tribe, one Charudatta. 

Vasantasena and Madaniav both fault. 

tftcr. Madanikd, revive ! what ails the wench 1 ? 

Her limbs ar nil unstrung, her looks are wild. 

Why, girl, is this your love ? is then so terrible 
The thought to share your destiny with mine ? 
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Mad. Avoid me, wretch! Yet stay, I dread to ask. 
no one hurt or murdered in that mansion? 

Sar. I touch not one who trembles or who sleeps. 

Unharmed by me were all in that abode. 

Mad. In truth ? 

•Sar. In very truth. 

V%$. Do I yet live 1 

Mid. This is indeed a blessing. 

0^ dh jealous warmth.) 

You seem to take strange interest in this business. 

was love of you that urged me to the act— 

Me, sprung of virtuous and of pure descent. 
Spurred by my passion, I have offered you 
A life of credit and a faithful heart; 

And this is my reward—to be reviled, 

And find your cares devoted to another. 

In vain the lofty tree of flowering youth 
Bears goodly fruit, the prey of harlot birds. 
Wealth, manhood, all we value, are consumed 
J*y passion s fierce ungovernable fire. 

Ah I what a fool is man, to place his trust 
In woman or in fortune, fickle both 

A. AWpeot-nymph.Be woman', love unwoo'd, 
for humble love „he pay, win, Ut hef 

first proffer tenderness, and whilst it lasts 
U kind, but leave her as her fondness cools. 

is wisely said, lor money woman weeps 
'.‘"l 8Inilws at wi,l > and of his confidence, 
ihe man she trusts not, craftily beguiles, 
bet. then the youth of merit and of birth 
Beware the wanton's charms, that baleful blow 
ike (lowers on charnel ground ; the ocean waves 
Are less unsteady, and the varying tints * 

W • hi than a woman’s fondness. 

< n , her «im ; as soon as man is drained 
* 118 ^ 00( k> I'ko a squeezed colour bag, 
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She casts liim off. Brief as the lightning’s flash 
Is woman's love. Nay, she can look devotion 
To one man whilst another rules her heart, 

And oven whilst she holds in fond embrace 
One ’over, for his rival breathes her sighs. 

But why expect what nature has withheld ? 

The lotus blooms not on the mountain’s brow, 

Nor bears the mule the burthen of the horse; 

The grain of barley buds not into rice, 

Nor dwells one virtue in the breast of woman.* 

Fool that I was, to let that wretch escape; 

’Tis not too late, and Ch&rudatta dies. (Going.) 

if him.) You have talkod a great deal of 
stuff, and are angry without rhyme or reason. 

&ar. How, without reason? 

Mad. These ornaments are in truth the property of 
Yasantasend. 

&ar. Indeed! 

Mad. And were left by her in deposit with Chirudatta. 

&ar. For what purpose? 

Mad . 1 will tell you. (Whispers.) 

&ar. I am overcome with shame. The friendly branch 
That gave me shadow when oppressed with heat, 

My heedless hand has shorn of its bright leaves. 

Vas. I am glad that he repents: he has acted without 
reflection. 

&ar. What is to he done ? 

Mad. You are the best judge. 


* In generalising some of these Mparifciea the author «•* 11 1 ' ; ‘ 

more of a misogynist than he really is; some of the aspersions are, however, 
addressed to the whole sex, and the application of the rest is not without 
countenance. Tho Hindu poets very rarely dispraise women; they almost 
invariably represent them as amiable and affectionate. In this they might 
give a lesson to tho bards of more lofty nations, and particularly to the 
Greeks, who bofh in Uwgcdy and com ly pursued tho fair sox uitli im¬ 
placable rancour, Aristophanes is not a whit behind Euripides, although 
he ridicules the tragedian for his ungaiiant. propen. u.8 
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&ar. Nay, nofe so. 

Nature is woman’s teacher, and she learns 

More sense than man, the pedant, gleans from books. 

Mad, I should advise you then, go and return these 
ornaments to Clidrudatta. 

& (, r. And what if he deliver me up to justice ? 

Mad, There is no heat from the moon. 

I heed not of his gentleness, and brave 
Unshrinkingly the consequence of all 
I dare to do—but this, this act I blush for; 

And of such petty scoundrels as myself 
How must the prince dispose ? No—no, 

We must devise some other means. 

Mad. I have. 

Vas, What can she suggest 1 

Mad.. You shall pass yourself off as a messenger from 
Clidrudatta, sent to restore these trinkets to my lady. 

&ar. And what results ? 

Mad. You will be no thief; Clidrudatta will sustain no 
loss, and my lady recover her own property. 

£ar. This is downright robbery, carrying off rny booty. 

Mad. If you do not relinquish it, that will be much more 
like robbery. 

Fas. Well said, Madnnikd ; you advise aa a faithful friend. 
i>ui\ 1 have gained much by asking your advice. 

When there is no moon at night, ’tis difficult 
To get a guide that, may be Safely followed. 

Mud. Stay here,* whilst I give notice to my mistress. 

&<ir. Be it so. 

M'ul. (Approoxhes Fasantasmd.) Lady, a Brahman attends 
you from ChArudnt ta. 

'k>. How do you know his mission? 

Mad’ Do J. not know rny own affairs] 

1-1 til O', nr.- 1 /,.!•< JAN'i-Mo- hr, id this dwelling of Kitmudcva 
a chamber or open porch proUblv, with tho figure of the Hindu Cupid. 
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Vas. (Smiling.) Very true; let him advance, Madanikd. 
[She descends , and brings Sarvilaka forward as Vasan- 
iasend enters below . 

&ar. Lady, I salute you ; peace be with you. 

Fas. I salute you. Pray be seated. (Sits.) 

$ar . The respected ChArudatfca informs you, that as his 
house is very insecure, he is apprehensive this casket may be 
lost, and therefore begs you will take it back again. (Gives it 
to Madanilcd and is going.) 

Vas. Stay; I have a favour to request. Let me trouble 
you to convey to the worthy sender something from me. 

&ar. (Aside.) Who the deuce is to give it to him? (Aloud.) 
What am I to take ? 

Fas. Madanikd. 

I understand you not. 

Fas. I understand myself. 

Sar. What mean you ? 

Vas. The truth is, it was agreed botween Chdrudatta and 
me, that the person by whom he should send back these 
jewels should receive MadanikA as a present from me on his 
account: you aro therefore to take this damsel, and thank 
ChArudatta for her. You understand me now. 

&ar. (Apart.) She knows the truth; that is clear. No matter 
(Aloud.) 

May all prosperity bless Chftrudntfca. 

’Tis politic in man to nurture merit, 

For poverty with worth is richer far 
Than majesty without all real excellence. 

Nought is beyond its reach , the radiant moon 
Won by its worth a seat on Sit'S s * brow. 

Vas. Who waits ? bring forth the litter, t 

Bar. It attends. (The carriage conus on.) 

this. My dear girl, MadanikA, ascend the litter; 1 have 
given you away : look at me well ; do not iorgefc me. 

* The god Siw wean, theorem i»t m--on a* the ornament of his lorchead. 

+ A small covered carriage on two wheels, drawn by oxen. 
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Mad, {Weeping .) I am discarded by my mistress. {Falls at 
her feet.) 

Vas. Nay, wencli, rise, it is now my place to stoop to yon ; 
go take your seat, and keep me ever in your recollection. 

&ar. Lady, may every good attend you ! Madanikd, with 
grateful looks survey your bounteous benefactress; bow your 
head in gratitude to her to whom you owe the unexpected 
dignity that waits upon the title and the state of wife.* 

[They salute V asantasena as she departs, and ascend the car. 

{Behind.) 

Who hears? who hears? the Governor commands. In con¬ 
sequence of a reported prophecy, that the son of a cowherd, 
named Ary aka, shall ascend the throne, his majesty Palaka 
has deemed it expedient to* apprehend him, and detain him in 
confinement. Let all men therefore remain quietly in their 
houses, and entertain no alarm. 

&ar. How! the king has seized my dear friend Ary aka, 
and I am thinking of a wife ! 

This world presents two things most dear to all men; 

A friend and mistress ; but the friend' is prized 
Above a hundred beauties. I must hence, 

And try to liberate him. {Alights.) 

Mad. Stay but a while, my dearest lord; consign mo first 
to reputable friends, then leave me, if it must he so. 

&ar. You speak my thoughts, love. Hark ye. {7 y o the 
servant.) Know you the residence of Rebliila, 

The chief of the musicians ? 

Serv. I do, sir. 


* Va<lhu6a!id'> V agutllkana, the covering of the title of wife. At thesame 
time Mudanikd is of course only a wife for the nonce, or rather of an in- 
frr ‘ or degree ; an ar/M de maixon, or a gcutle concubine. In India tlioco 
left-hand marriages arc common nmongat both Hindus and Mohammedans, 
and arc considered by no means disreputable. It would be impossible to 
contract any utlu r with a woman of Madanikil’s post life and servile con¬ 
dition On the round of disparity of rank, left bund marriages are still 
sanctioned in Germany, but they scorn not essentially different from those 
here alluded to. 
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£ar. Convey my lady tliitlier. 

Serv . As you command. 

Mad. I obey. Farewell. For my sake, be not rash. 

[Exit 

&ar. Now then to rouse the friends of Aryaka, 

Our kindred and associates—all who deem 
The king has wronged their will, and all who trust 
The prowess of their arms. We will redeem 
Our chief from bonds, as by liis faithful minister 
Udaijana* was rescued. 

This seizure is unjust, it is the deed 
Of a most cowardly and treacherous foe; 

But we shall soon release him from such grasp, 

Like the fair moon from EdhxCs jaws set free.t 

[Exit. 

Vasantascn&'s Dwelling (inside). 

Enter A Female Attendant, meeting Vasantasena. 

Att. Lady, you are fortunate, a Brahman from Chdrudatta. 

l as. This is indeed a lucky day. Receive him with all 

f dayana or Yalta is a celebrated character in Hindu fiction, 11 
the Ron of Sahamlnihi and grandson of SaturAha, who transferred the 
capital of Upper India from Hdstinapur to Kausdmbi. Autlnika wns the 
eon of J anamgaya, the great grandson of Arjuna. Valid was named 
Udayana from being educated on the Eastern or Udaya mountain by the 
K5l S e Jttr'dngni. When arrived at. maturity, he was decoyed into captivity 
by ChaAfiascna, king of Ujjayin. He was liberated 
y&ndJiardya iia, and in liis escape carried off YdsavadutUi, the daughter of 
hie captor. His adventures aiv recorded in the Vanavodaitd, a poem !•} 
^’ibhandhu, and in the Yrihat-Kathri. They have been translated from the 

latter and published in the Calcutta Quarterly Magazine foi June 1S!M. 
Ml the parties will become more familiar to us hereafter, 1 a ' 9(i ^ the 
hero <*f the Ralndvali, translated in the following pages. 

+ lulhu is the ascending node, personified as the head of the Dragon, 

' supposed, in ti iSC ‘ , ' c 

upon tho moon ; and thus occasion eclipses. According to the Mahabhdraia, 
Ji'dtn was one of the J auras, or demons, who at tho churning of the'Ocean 
crept ambnget the gods and stole a draught of <tm/ila or ambrosia. The 
intruder was detected bj the Sun and Sh oo, who poioting him out to 
^ ishnu, that deity decapitated tin* demon, hence his immortality and his 
enmity to the pluucts. 
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respect; request him to enter, and call the 
attend him. 

Alt. As you command. 


Chamberlain* to 
[Exit. 


Outside of the House. 


Enter Maitreya and the Bandiiula. 

Mail. Here s honour ! The sovereign of the Eukliasas, 
RdvaAa, travels in the car of Kuvera, obtained by the force of 
his devotions ; hut I, who am a poor Brahman, and no saint, 
yet I am conveyed about by lovely damsels. 

Alt. This is the outer door, sir. 

Mait. A very pretty entrance, indeed. The threshold is 
very neatly coloured, well swept and watered; the floor is 
beautified with strings of sweet flowers; the top of the gate is 
lofty and gives one the pleasure of looking up to the clouds, 
whilst the jasmine festoon hangs tremblingly down, as if it were 
now tossing on the trunk of Irulra’s elephant, t Over the door¬ 
way is a lofty arch of ivory; above it again wave flags dyed 
with safflower, their fringes curling in the wind, like fingers 
that beckon me, “come hither.” On either side, the capitals of 
the door-posts support elegant crystal flower-pots, in which 
young mango-trees are springing up. The door panels are of 
gold, stuck, like the stout breast of a demon, with studs of 


Tiic won! so rendered is landfaita, an explanation of which is offered 
in the text a little further on. 


+ rhifl garland was the cause of very important events. According to 
the Brahma- VaUwta-l’urMa, it wn- given to Jndra by a choleric sago 
named Dur*U oe, who received it from a Vidyddhari: attaching little value 
to the gift, the god tossed it to his elephant, and the elephant threw it to 
e:irth. I)nruims, highly offended, pronounced tliatlndra and all the three 
world* under hi* aupremacy bhould & deprived of their Sri } fortune or 
Pi ■[.. i-Ky : consequence, the world fell intodecav, sacrifices ceased, and 
* ,« 0 ' B lv ' ,r « Jollied. Everything would have perished, if the goddegg 
bad not been recovered. To re oMuin her, the gods and demons, by Z 
adMeeand with the aid of Vishnu, churned the oeean Such mighty 
matter* ttprmg tutu trivial thing*. * 
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adamant.* The whole cries “ away ” to a poor man, whilst its 
splendour catches the eye of the wisest. 

A it. This leads to the first court, t Enter, sir, enter. 



{They enter the first Court.) 

Malt. Bless me ! why here is a line of palaces, as white as 
the moon, as the conch, as the stalk of the water-lily— the 
stucco has been laid on here by handfuls; golden steps* embel¬ 
lished with various stones, lead to the upper apartments, 
whence the crystal windows, festooned with pearls, and bright 
as the eyes of a moon- faced maid, look down upon Ujjayin. The 
porter dozes on an easy-chair as stately as a Brahman deep in 
the Vedas; and the very crows, crammed with rice and curds, 
disdain the fragments of the sacrifice, J as if they were no 
more than scattered plaster. Proceed. 

Att. That is the second court. Enter. 

(They enter the second Court.} 

Mail. Oh, here are the stables; the carriage oxen aro in 
good case, pampered with javaset § I declare; and straw and 
oil-cakes are ready for them; their horns are bright with 

* The correctness of the comparison is more evident in the original, 
where the word vajra implies both a diamond and the thunderbolt of ludra, 
with which he pierces the breasts of his foes. 

+ The interior of the houses at rompeii conveys some idea of an Indian 
house, which like them is a set of chamber^ of one or two stories,, sur¬ 
rounding a central unroofed square. A house of a superior description in 
merely denoted by the superior extent of this square, and by its comp* ising 
a not or series of them, as in the text. The several entrances were in repie- 
ficntation left, we may presume, to the imagination of the audience ; some¬ 
thing after the fashion which Sir Philip Sydney dcwriK'S : lt 2>ow nou *hal! 
have three ladies walk to gather flowers, and then you must believe the 
*d.igo to be a garden. By and by we hear news of shipwreck in the same 
place; then we aro to blame, if wo accept it not for a rook. Lpon tie 
back of that comes out a hideous monster with fire and smoke and then 
thi‘ miserable beholders are bound to take it for a cave ; whilo, in tin mt an * 
tun*, two armies fly in, represented with swords and bucklers, and then 
what hard heart will not receive it for a pitched field.’' 

t The la t portion of the ottering of rlco, , thrown into thoan for the 
NpiriU of ill, the Bali, i which notice was taken ju the first scene. 

§ A species of hcdy&arum. 
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grease. Here we have a buffalo snorting indignantly, like a 
Biahman of high caste whom somebody has affronted ; here 
the ram* stands to have his neck well rubbed, like a wrestler 
after a match; here they dress the manes of the horses; here 
is a monkey tied as fast a thief; f and here the ?naJiauts+ are 
plying the elephants with balls of rice and ghee . Proceed. 

AtL This, sir, is the third gateway. 

{They enter the third Court.) 

Mad. Oh, this is the public court, where the young bucks 
of Ujjayin assemble ; these are their seats, I suppose—the half¬ 
read book lies on the gaming-table, the men of which un¬ 
made of jewels. Oh, yonder are some old hangers-on, loung¬ 
ing about with many-coloured pictures in tlicir hands, and 
skilled in the peace and war of love. What next ? 

Att. This is the entrance to the fourth court. 

{They enter the fourth Court.) 

Mad. Oh, ho ! this is a very gay scene : hero the drums, 

v,h; n b S like ehnnb, ■ | . .Miring 

tone; there the cymbals heating time, flash as they descend 
lilce the unlucky stars § that fall from heaven. The flute here 
breathes the soft hum of the bee, whilst here a damsel holds 
the vbid in her lap, and frets its wires with her finger-nails, 
like some wild minx that sets her mark on the face of her 
offending swain : some damsels are singing, like so many bees 
inb ideated with flowery nectar; others are prac tising the grace-- 
ful dance, and others are employed in reading plays and 


Jtamn in India are commonly trained to lu'ht. 
i Monkeys arc kept in stabler as a sort of scapc-goatsapparently : honco 
the Ivrman proverb current in Hindustan, “The misfortune of the stable 
"lonkey r” 

• ’rirorbe. 


The LaIIb alluded to 


1 i-iephant.driver ; the Saiibkfit i a MaJuimdtro. 

:ire the common food of the olophant*. 

The noUnr ' n'"’ *!"' •""" ,h * th#W 2 «*clr virtue, feM/J., Ural..'. 

pror.ortimr-d t 1 iT ln(liviJuwlM r;m1 1 Lo th.it honour for u time 

Z r 0f .. . tbl * U, .V cilmusted, they descend 

to c.irth, Often xml y, <v in the cate of ehooting-tunj. 
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poems.* The place is hung with water-jars, suspended to 
catch the cooling breeze. What comes next l 
Atl. This is the gate of the fifth court. 

[They enter the fifth Court.) 

Mail. Ah, how my mouth waters ! what a savoury scent of 

oil and asafeetida! The kitchen sighs softly forth its fragrant 

and abundant smoke — the odours are delicious tin) i 
with rapture. The butcher’s boy is washing the ski 
animal just slain, like so much foul linen; the coo v is sm 
rounded with dishes ; the sweetmeats are mixing , t ie cakes 

are baking. (Apart,) Oh that I could meet with some one 

to do mo a friendly turn; one who would wash my feezed 
say, eat, sir, eat. (Aloud.) This is certainly Indy hca u , 
the damsels arc Apsarasas , the Bandhulas are Gandhi has. 
Pray, why do they call you Bandhulas ? , , 

Alt We inhabit the dwellings of others and eat the brea 

Of tho stranger: we are the offspring of parents whom no tic 

connects: we exercise our indescribable merits in gainui^ 
men’s money, and we sport through life as free and un 
• restrained as the cubs of the elephant. 

Malt. What do we come to next 1 
Ait This is the sixth entry. 

(They enter.) 

Mail. The arched gateway is of gold and many-coloum 

i • Tii r.irrt flic bow or 

gems on a ground of sapphire, and looks busily ^ 

Indra 1 in an azure sky. Wliat is going forward 1“ u ' ( ^ 

It i 3 the jeweller’s court: skilful artists are examim & 1 
topazes, sapphires, emeralds, rubies, the lapi-^ ^ ’ 

and other jewels; some set rubies in gold, s<M m ^ 
(Uiuunents on coloured thread, some string l' 1-11 1 ^ jl ( re 

the lapis-lazuli, some pierce shells, and some < ut , 

we have perfumers drying the saffron bags, * r ^res 

iv-v topt^samgthe sandaJ^dob and compounding ^ 

* ’Reading’, Y > r dyi f 
+ The r linhow. 
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Whom have we here? fair damsels and their gallants, laughing, 
talking, chewing musk and betel, and drinking wine. Hrae are 
the male and female attendants, and here are miserable hangers- 
on men that neglected their own families and spent their all 
upon the harlot, and are now glad to quaff the drainings of 
her wine-cup. 

Alt. This is the seventh court. Enter. 


(They enter the seventh Court.) 


Mail. This is the aviary—very handsome indeed! The 
doves bill and coo in comfort; the pampered parrot croaks 
like a Brahman paAiit, stuffed with curds and rice, chanting a 
hymn from the Vedas; the Maim* chatters as glibly as a 
housemaid issuing her mistress’s command to her fellow-ser¬ 
vants, while the K6il,f crammed with juicy fruit, whines like a 
water-carrier. The quails fight; the partridges cry; the 
domestic peacock dances about flighted, anrl fans the pa]ace 
with Ins gem-emblazoned tail, as if to cool its heated walls • 
bftUa <* moonlight., roU about in pairs., and 
fo low each graceful maid, as if to learn to imitate her walk, 
whilst the long-legged cranes § stalk about the court like 
eunuchs on guard. I declare the Indy lives here amount the 

winged race as if she tenanted Indra’s garden. Well, where 
do yon go now ? 

Att. Enter, sir, the eighth court. 


(Tiny enter.) 


Mail. Pray, who is that gentleman dressed in silken 
rniment glittering with rich ornaments, and rolling about as 


if his limbs were out of joint ? 


Alt. That, sir, is my lady’s brother. 
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all, though smooth, bright, and fragrant, the champa* * * § tree 
that grows on funeral ground is not to be approached. And 
pray, who is that lady dressed in flowered muslin ? [ a goodly 
person truly; her feet shining with oil thrust into a pair uf 
slippers : she sits in state, high on a gorgeous throne. 

Att . That is my lady’s mother. 

Mail. A portly old hag, indeed: how did she contrive to 
get in here 1 Oh, I suppose she was first set up heras they 
do with an unwieldy Mahddem, and then the walls were built 
round her. J 

Alt. How now, slave? What! do you make a jest of our 
lady, affected, too, as she is with a quartan ague ? 

Mail. A what 1 O mighty Fever, be pleased to afflict me 
with a quartan, if such are its symptoms ! 

Ait. You will die, slave. 

Mail. No, hussey; better that this bloated porpoise, 
swelled up with wine and years, die; there will then be a 
dinner for a thousand jackals. But no matter; what do } ou 
know about it? I had heard of Yasantasend’s wealth, and 
now I find it true ; it seems to me that the treasures ol the 
three worlds are collected in this mansion. I am in doubt 
whether to regal'd it as the dwelling of a courtesan or the 
palace of Kuvera.§ Where is your lady ? 

AH. She’s in the arbour. Enter. 

(They enter the Garden.) 

Mail A very lovely scene! the numerous trees an? bowed 
down by delicious fruit, and between them are sicken w m 0 s 

* A handsome tree with fragrant blossoms (Michelfo ehampac). 

+ PhuU(i’j.>dvftrua-}>&uddi for Pushpa-pi'drdraia-prili'i uU ' * 
garment of or villi flowers, which the comment. Mr explainn^t uica i 
workedmnslin: A ; 7 ' ; 7 

pushpi*>puta-pruj(iddhuU. The cloth on which artificial flowers 
m flue thread is well knoiwi ns Pushixij tU t flowered doth. 

t The atone emblems of this doily ire sometimes of great bulk <ud 
weight. 

§ The God of Wealth. 
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constructed for tlie light form of youthful beauty : the yellow 
jasmine, the graceful mdldti* the full-blossomed malWcdj the 
blue clitoria, spontaneous shed their flowers, and strew the 
ground with a carpet more lovely than any in the groves of 
Indra,; the reservoir glows with the red lotus blossoms, like the 
dawn with the fiery beams of the rising sun; and here the 
asohiX tree, with its rich crimson blossoms, shines like a 
young warrior bathed with the sanguine shower of the furious 
fight. "Where is your lady ? 

Alt. Look lower, and you will see her. 

Mait. (Approaching Vasantasend.) Health to you, lady. 

Fas. (Rising.) Welcome', Maitreya ; take a seat. 

ilfait. Pray, keep you yours. (They sit.) 

Fas. I hope all is well with the son of the S'drlhavdha.§ 

Mait. Is all well with your ladyship ? 

Fas. Undoubtedly, Maitreya - the birds of affection gladly 
nestle in the tree, which, fruitful in excellence, puts forth the 

imily and the leaves of merit, and rises with 
tho trunk of modesty from the root of honour. || 

Mail. (Apart.) Figurative indeed. (Aloud.) What else ? 

Ftis. What brings you hither'(If 

Mad. I will tell you: Oh&rudatta presents his respocts to 
you. 

T as. W ith respect I receive his commands. 

Mail. Ho desires mo to say, that ho has lost your golden 
casket; it was unpledged by him at play, and the keeper of 


* Janminum grondiflorum. 
t Jasminum zainbac. 


| A free with red blonaomB, JoneBin aeoka. 
i The head of hi# tribe. 


Mid U h rl«* a . pa “ R «° o£ a vor >" “nusual charootr fit exposition 

Indian writing . it has, however, 
TuotnDliun fnii R t ia " ““’ m " ,,,oato I*e>*t*n poetry, in which, though tho 
and unconnected. ° M0 a,l0th ° r "' iUl0Ut inlcrmiMion « tll0 >" »» independent 


«l in u singularity that „o far in tho occno VooanUaunaspeaks Sansk fit 
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the tables, a servant of the prince, is gone, no one knows 
wlritlier. 

Alt. Lady, you are in luck; the grave ChArodatta turned 
gambler. 

Fas. (Apart.) How ? the casket has been stolen, and he saj s 
it was lost at play. Yet even in this I l° ve ^' n1 ' 

Mail As the accident cannot now be helped,die requests, 
in lieu of the casket, you will accept this strin 0 1 1 u. 

Fas. (Apart.) Shall I show him the ornaments. (Com- 
sidering.) No, not so. 

Mail. Will you not receive this equivalent ? 

Fas. (S> Why not, Maitreya 1 (TaJces andputsiitoter 

heart.) But how is this? do drops of nefctar tall * 10 * n . 

mango-tree after it has shed its blossoms ? M) ^ 00< 
toll that sad gambler, Clnlrudatta, that I shall call U P 01 

in the evening. . 

Mail, {AyarL) So, so ; she intends to get more out ol him 
I suppose. (Aftntd.) I shall so inform him, madam. </ ‘ * 

I wish lie was rid of this precious acquaintance. [ 

Vas. Here, girl, take the jewels and attend me 

Chdrudatta. 

Att. But look, madam, look ! a sudden storm is gatln ling. 
Vas . No matter. 

Let the clouds gather and dark night descend, 

And heavy fall unintermitted showers; 

I heed them not, wench, when I haste to seek 
His presence, whose loved imago warms my heart.—- 
Take charge of these, and lightly trip along- 


END OF THE FOUUTH ACT 
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ACT V. 


Ch arudatta’s Garden. 

Enter CiiArudatta (looking up). 

A heavy storm impends: the gathering gloom 
Delights the peafowl* and distracts the swan, + 

Not yet prepared for periodic flight; 

And these deep shades contract with sad despondence 
The heart that pines in absence. X Through the air, 

A rival KeSava, § the purple cloud 

Kolls stately on, girt by th^ golden lightning, 

These birds are the invariable accompaniments of the rainy season as 
observed in my translation of the Cloud Messenger, It is unnecessary to 
cite the parallel passages, aa the idea recurs often enough in this act, in 
which all the commonplaces of Hindu poetry relating to the “ Rain 3 ’Arc 
exhausted ; a few of the repetitions have been purposely omitted. 

t Rather the wild gray goose, which bird is supposed to migrate annually 
to the Himalaya mountains, particularly to the Mdnasarovara Lake, whence 
it is termed Mdnasauka*, tho dweller of Mctnasa Mr Moorcroft, in his 
adventurous visit to this lake in 1812, found these birds in vast flocks along 
tbc beach and on the waW; and concluded from what he saw that they 
Tftcrc accustomed to frequent the lukc and breed in the surrounding rocks, 

vAlJU SWC R Me rivci.i of Hindustan and the inundation of the plains 
cone.id their usual food. 

I The time just previous to tho commencement of tho rainy season is the 
period at which Indian travellers may bo expected home, not only because 

O weather is then favourable, bnt because after the rains have set in, the 
n W< ii* ir 2 U ukC “ WP ’ * nd ^veiling becomes difficult and unpleasant llcnce 
m « pool* ttlwuj s speak of this season oe one at which lovers, till then 
separated, meet again. 

* Aj ' tameof hn<.hna. Cmutun, alluding, ns generally cupn., od, to hi.; 
grace ii tcisiir.4, but, u" jnllug to tho MakdbluXrtxta, from his being an in¬ 
carnation of one of the hairs of Vishnu. 
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As by liis yellow garb, and bearing higb 
The long white line of stories, the God s pure shell. 
From the dark womb, in rapid fall descend 
The silvery drops, and glittering in the gleam. 

Shot from the lightning, bright and fitful, sparkle 
Like a rich fringe rent from the robe of heaven. 

The firmament is filled with scattered clouds, 

And, as they iiy before the wind, their forms, 

As in a picture, image various shapes, 

The semblances of storks and soaring swans, 

Of dolphins and the monsters of the deep, 

Of dragons vast, and pinnacles, and towers. 

The spreading shade, methinks, is like the host 
Of j Dhritardshfrai shouting loud in thunder. 

Yon strutting peacock welcomes its advance, 

Like proud Duryodlian , vaunting of his might: 

From its dread enmity, the K6il% flies, 

Like luckless Yudhishfhira , § by the dice 
"Bereaved of power, and scatter wild the swans, 

Like the proscribed and houseless Pdn&avas , 

Wandering from home and every comfort far, 

Through paths untrod, till then, and realms unknown. 
Maitreya long delays. Will not to-day 
Apprise me of the issue of his visit l (lictir* >■) 

Enter Maitreya. 

What a rapacious, mean wretch is this harlot! Scared} a ^ 01 
did she say, but, without any ceremony, pounced upon 
necklace. With all her pomp and parade, she could n< lt Ba > 
to me, my good friend, Maitreya, take a little refivdinu nt, not 

* The ianbh f or cOficli shell jU borne by Viahriu in one of himila. 

+ The father of Duryoilhau-c ami the other Kuru princca, w osc 
with th'dr cousins, the K^ns of Puna ’, jh the subject of the 

£ The Indian cuckoo. ... 

$$ The eldest of the norm of I’ttmlG, who with hi» brother* ,rini 
from the realm of hits fojtefuthertf and spent sonic time in tho orcs ' 0 
wards the South of India. 
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rven so much as to offer me a draught of water—her wealth is 
positively all thrown away upon her. It is very true, there is 
no lotus that has not a stalk; no trader that is not a cheat; 
there is not a goldsmith that is not a thief ; there never was a 
village meeting without a quarrel; and there never will be a 
harlot without rapacity: these are things that always go 
together. I shall therefore dissuade my worthy friend from 
his infatuation. Ha ! yonder I see him in the garden. Health 
and prosperity to Ch&rudatta! 

Clw.r. (Corner forward.) Welcome, my good friend; Maitreya, 
sit down. 

Mail. I am seated. (Sits.) 

Char. Now, my friend, your news ? 

Mait. It is all over. 

Ckdr. How so ? docs she refuse the proffered gems ? 

Mail. We have no such luck; she put her soft hands to 
her forehead, and then laid hold of the necklace. 

Chdr. Then, why do you complain? 

Mail. Why? reason enough. We have made a pretty job 
of it; to lose a necklace worth the four seas, for a tiling of 
little value, and one we neitluir ate, nor drank, and which a 
thief carried off. 

Char. You reason idly. 

The pledge was here deposited in trust, 

And for that trust a costly price was duo. 

Mail. I have another cause of complaint. She made signs 
to her damsels, and they covered their faces with their veils 


ami made, me their merriment. I beg, therefore, that you will 
dt-'ut from such unbecoming intercourse. A courtesan is 
bke a thorn that has run into your foot; you cannot oven get 
ud of it without pain; and it is indisputably true, that 
wherever a harlot, an elephant, a scribe,* a mendicant, a 


lf; A < {<» aha or Kaylh, whose profession is 'writing and accounts. 
. ° "cr *. usually employed by the Hindu princes in the col- 

' au of their l ’vi'i.uO', and ttudt charaui&r foraebirit of 

extortion became proverbial. Thi 


noxious to the Brahmans. 


appear to have been particularly >b- 
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spy, or a jackass, find admission, they are sure to do mis¬ 
chief. 

Char. Enough of this unmerited reviling. 

My fallen fortunes are a sure protection. 

The fiery steed bounds fleetly o’er the plain 
Till fading breath retards his lagging course; 

So man's desires first urge his heedless path, 

But soon exhausted shrink into his bosom. 

Believe me, friend, a female of this order, 

A true wealth-hunter, troubles not the poor : 

{Apart.) She, she, alone, bestows her love on merit. 
{Aloud.) We are by wealth abandoned, and by her. 

Mail. (Apart.) This love is the devil : lie turns up his e}C* 
and sighs from the very bottom of his heart. I see plainly my 
advice to him to conquer his passion only serves to confirm it. 
(Aloud.) She desired me to say, she intends paying you a visit 
this evening. I suspect she is not satisfied with the necklace, 
and intends to demand something more valuable. 

Chdr . Well, let her come; she shall depart contented. 

Enter Kumbiiilaka, Vasantasend's Servant. 

I wish everyone to take notice, that the harder it rains, the 
more thoroughly do I get ducked, and the colder the wind 
that blows down my back, the moie do my limbs shiver. A 
pretty situation for a man of my talents; for one who can play 
the flute with seven holes, the vMd with seven strings, can Sm# 
like a jackass, and who acknowledges no musical superior, ex¬ 
cept perhaps Tamhuru* or XdradaA VasantasenA -•ends me to 
ChArudatta’s house. (Advances.) There is ChArudatfca in the 
garden, and that dunderhead Maitreya with him. 1 must 
throw out a signal to him. (Throws a clod of earth a! Maitreya.) 

Mail. Holloa ! who pelts me with a pellet, like a kapdtha j. 
tree in an orchard ? 

* An attendant upon Kuvera, and ouo of the chief 0 ^dharb<m 01 
( horiaters of heaven. 

t The ton of BrahmA, the inventor of the Indian hit.*. 

4. The elephant or wood applo (Feronia eiephaulum). 

I 
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Char. It was probably thrown down in tlieir sport by the 
pigeons that tenant the top of the garden wall. 

Mail. Wait awhile, you saucy son of a slave, and with this 
stick I will knock you off the wall, like a ripe mango from the 
tree. 

Char. Sit down, sit down; fright not the gentle bird, nor 
chase him from his mate. 

Kim. The blockhead! he sees the pigeons and cannot see 
me. I must give him another salutation. {Throws another clod.) 

Mail Hey, again ! ( Looks up.) 0 Kumbhilaka! is it you % 
Wait a while, and I will come to you. {Goes to the door.) Come 
in; how fares it? 

Korn. I salute you, sir. 

Mail And what brings you here in such foul weather ? 

Kum. She sent me. 

Mail And who is she ? 

Kum, She—elic—she. 

Mad. She she she! What are you sputtering about, like 
an old miser when tilings are dear ? Who—who—who ? 

Kniii. IIoo— hoo—lioo ! What are you too-whooing about, 
like «in owl that has been scared from a sacrifice ? * 

Mail Speak out, man, intelligibly. 

hum. I will; but first I’ll give you something to guess. 

Mail I shall give you a box of the cars, I believe. 

Kum. Never mind that. In which season, pray, does the 
mango blossom ? 

Mad. In the season of Gfrishma f to be sure, you block¬ 
head ! 


Kum. Blockhead yourself! it does no such thing. 

t h y : 1 mw is that? I must ask my fn nd Stop a 
mum.,!. {Goes to Chdrudatta.) Pray, sir, in which season does 
the mango blossom ? 


* f? l }‘° 0 r }f Xnn \ Kum'Ailuka say. Sid id, to which Msitwya replied, 

fhl wfnf / a * “ n9WCr i8 ’ WUt aro J*« bwkmg ibout hk, 

tho lover of Iadra a sacrifice (a dug) ? 


f The hot season. 


( 
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Char. Why, you simpleton, in VasantaC 
Mail . (To Kurnb.) my, you simpleton, the igo blossoms 
in Vasanta. 

Kum. Very well. Now answer mo re question. 

Who guards wealthy towns ? 

Mciit. Why, the town guard, to be sure. 

Kum. No; that is not it. 

Mail. No? Let me see. {Aside.) I must • nr- ,!t Chdrudatta. 
Pray, sir, who guards wealthy towns ? 

, Chdr. The SenAt undoubtedly. 

Mait. (To Klim.) The Send undoubtedly. 

Kum. Very well; now put your answ t .’ther; quick, 

quick! 

Mail Ha, I have it! VasantasenlJ 
Kum. She is here. 

Mail. I must apprise my friend. Sir, we have a dun§ 
here. 

Chdr. Here 1 a dun in my house 1 

Mail I do not know anything about the lwuse, but there 
is one at the door. Vasantasend is arrived. 

Chdr. Nay, now you jest? 

Mait . If you do not believe me, ask t n llow. Here, 
you Kumbliilaka ! 

Kum. (Advancing.) Sir, I salute you. 




* Spring. It is necessary to keep tlio original v 
follows. 

t The army or military. 

t This is sad quibbling, but may be vindicated 1 
loftier genius ; it ir -utfieient to show, also, that t 
is nothing else —is neither of modem nor western 
further quibbling in the text. Maitroya puts 1 
Vasunto, and the wit lies in punning and blunder 
round or transpose, and poda a foot or an inflect 
might be suspected of etymological aflinity to tb 
pah; :i } the Prrfkfit form of praxna, a question, ! 
his/ocetia with Ale , p< haih dc I will g 

§ Dhanika, a creditor, a dun. 


:re, and in what 


x am pic of much 
; r charade - for it 
i. There is romc 
r together Stmi 
irivarlayOf turn 
The very term 
i “ Pun,* * * § ' being 
. ka commencing 
. question. 
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Clidr. You are welcome; tell me, is Vasantasem'i here? 

Kum . She is, sir. 

C7irtV. Never be grateful message unrewarded; this for 
your pains. (Gives him his garment.) 

Kum . ( Boies .) I shall inform my mistress. [Exit. 

Mail. Now, I hope you are satisfied. To come out in 
such weather \ you can have no doubt what brings her. 

Chdr. I do not feel cpiite confident. 

Matt. Depend upon it, I am right; the casket was worth 
more than the necklace, and she comes for the difference. 

Chdr. (Apart.) She shall be gratified. (They retire.) 


(i Outside of the Garden.) 

Enter VASANTASENA splendidly dressed, attended by the Vita, a 
female servant, and one carrying a large umbrella* 

All. Lady, upon the mountain’s brow, the clouds 
Hang dark and drooping, as the aching heart 
Of her who sorrows for her absent lord ; 

Their thunders rouse the peafowl, and the sky 
Is agitated by their wings, as fanned 
By thousand fans with costly gems inehased. 

I The chattering frog quaffs the pellucid drops 

. That cleanse his miry jaws. The peahen shrieks 
With transport, and the Nlpu freshly blooms. 

The moon is blotted by the driving scud, 

As is the saintly character by those 
Who wear its garb to veil their abject lives ; 

And like the damsel whose fair fame is lost 
In ever-changing loves, the lightning, true 
To no one quarter, flits along the skies. 

/v - Yon speak it well, my friend : to me it seems— 

The jealous night, as with the gloom she wantons, 
books on me a« a rival bride, and dreading 
I may disturb her pleasures, stops my path 
And bids me angrily my steps ret race. 

\\ ft have now an oiuuluUvely poolical description of tins rainy season 
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Att. Reply with courage, chide her to submission. 

Vos. Reviling is the weakness of our sex, 

And but of small avail, — I heed her not. 

Let the clouds fall in torrents, thunder roar, 

And heaven’s red bolt dash fiery to the ground, 

The dauntless damsel faithful love inspires, 

Treads boldly on, nor dreads the maddening storm. 

Vi/a. Like an invading prince, who holds his court 
Within the city of his humbled foe, 

Yon mighty cloud, advancing with the vind, 

With store of arrowy shower, with tliundci bums 
And blazing streamers, marches to assail 
In his own heavens the monarch of the night. 

Vos. Nay, nay, not so ; I rather read it thus : 

The clouds, that like unwieldly elephants 
Roll their inflated masses grumbling on, 

Or whiten with the migratory troop 
Of hovering cranes, teach anguish to the bosom. 

The stork’s shrill cry sounds like the plaintive taboi 
To her who, while she wanders o’er its parchment, 

Is lost in musings of her lord’s return, 

And every tone that hails the rainy season, 

Falls on her heart like brine upon a wound. 

Vita. Behold, where yonder ponderous cloud assumes 
The stature of the elephant, the storks 
Entwine a fillet for his front, and waves 
The lightning, like a chonri o’er Uis head. 

Vos. Observe, my friend, the day is swallowed up 
By these deep shades, dark as the dripping ha 
Of the tfun&la tree, and, like an elephant 
That cowering shuns the battle’s arrowy sleet, 

So shrinks the scattering ant-hill from the 
The fickle lightning darts such brilliant rays, 

As gleam from golden lamps in temples hung, 

Whilst, like the consort of an humble lord, 

The timid moonlight peeps amidst the clouds, 

voi. i. 
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rrfa. There, like a string of elephants, the clouds 
In regular file, by lightning fillets bound, 

Move slowly at their potent god’s commands. 

The heavens let down a silver chain to earth. 

The earth, that shines with buds and sheds sweet odours, 
Is pierced with showers, like diaraond-sliafted darts 
Launched from the rolling mass of deepest blue, 

W inch heaves before the breeze and fi ims with flame; 
Like ocean’s dark waves by the te . driven, 

And tossing high them flashing su. to shore.* 

Fas - Hailed by the peafowl with their shrillest cries, 
liy the pleased storks delightedly caressed, 

And by the provident swans with anxious eyo 
Regarded, yonder rests one threatening cloud 
Involving all the atmosphere in gloom. 

Vi(a. The countenance of heaven is close concealed, 

Ly shades the lightning scant irradiates. 

The- day and night confusedly intermix. 

And all the lotus eyes of either close, 

I no world is lulled to slumber by the sound 
Of falling waters, sheltered by the clouds 
lhat countless crowd the chambers of the sky 
Fas. The stars arc all extinct, as fades the memory 
Of kindness in a bad man’s heart. Tho heavens 
Are shorn of all their radiance, .as the wife 
Her glory loses in her husband's absence. 

In sooth, I think the firmament dissolves : 

Melted by Indra’s scorching bolt it lulls 
In unexhausted torrents. Now the cloud 
Ascends—now stoops—now roars aloud iu thunder— 
Now sheds its streams—now frowns with deeper gloom, 
l ull of fantastic change, like one new raised 


order tTwovev n“ !" “ °" lcrs > tho expression, in 

olotfv Of tho oripu'Jh aCC y tUC idC4k intcuded hr thu ““r 1 " plw*. 
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By fortune's fickle favours. 


Vita. Now the sky 

With lightning flames, now laughs with whitening 
storks— 

Now glows with IndruJs painted bow, that hurls 
Its hundred shafts—now rattles with his bolt— 

Now loud it chafes with rushing winds, and now 
With clustering clouds that roll their spiry folds 
Like sable snakes along—it thickens dark, 

As if ’twere clothed with vapours, such as spread 
When incense soars in curling wreaths to heaven. 

Vhs. Shame on thee, cloud, that seekest to affright me 
With thy loud threats, and with thy watery shafts 
Wouldst stay my progress, hastening to my love. 

Indra J I violate no vows to thee, 

That thou shouldst thunder angrily reproof; 

It ill becomes thee to obstruct my path. 

Draw off thy clouds in pity to my passion, 

If ever thou wert conscious of affection, 

And for Ahahjd* wore a husband’s form. 

Or be it so —rage on— still pour thy deluge, 

And launch thy hundred-shafted bolt, in vain. 

Thou canst not stop the faithful maid that flics 
To lose her terrors in a lover’s arms. 

If the clouds . oar-—e’en be it so—it is 
Their nature—all of man is ever savage. 

But gentle lightning, how canst thou not knew 
The cates that agitate the female bosom ft 
Ufa. Enough—she now befriends us, like a lamp 
That glows in h Irtis palace, like a banner, 

Whose white folds wave upon a mountain'brow, 


* Indra having fallen in lcr. e with AhalyiK the wife of the angc f/ifu/an^, 
ami finding her not to he on to hia purpose, deceived. her hv the Aiflphh 
tryonie device of a;-\.uu ; •• her hu^and'e shape. 

t The clouds arc male personifimtiona, the lightning is a nymph 
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Or like the gold cord on Airdvafs* breast, 

She gleams and shows you where your lord resides. 
Vas. Is this the mansion ? 

1 Aa. It is • I -will anounce your coming. 

Ho there! inform the worthy Chdrudatta, 

A lady at his door awaits; her locks 

Aie drenched with rain, her gentle nerves are shaken 

By angry tempests, and her delicate feet 

By cumbering mire and massy anklets ’wearied,t 

She pauses to refresh with cooling streams. 

Chdr. (To Maitreya.) Hear you, my friend ? 

Mait. As you command. (Opens the door.) 

Health to you, lady. 

Vas - Sir ’ 1 salute you. i (To the Vita.) Here, let the um¬ 
brella-bearer wait upon you. 

Vita. (Apart.) A hint for me, I take it, to withdraw. I shall 

ItM 

/ as. -Now, good Maitreya, where is our gambler? 

Mait. (Apart.) Gambler indeed ! my friend is much honoured 
by the appellation. There he sits, madam, in the arbour. 

' as. In the arbour—is it dry ] 

Mail. Quite • there is nothing to eat or drink in it: enter 
outer. ’ 

Vas. (To her Servant.) What shall I say? 

Ser. Gambler, good evening to you. 

Vas* Shall I be able ? 

>Vr. Opportunity will give you courage. 

Mait. Enter, lady, enter. 

Vas. (Enters, and approaching Chdrudalta , throws flowers at 
tnm -) 'Rambler, good evening to you. 

‘* ( RM'-v9>) Vasantasen & ! 
l- 'dy, believe me, every day ha.i passed 

Tlic elephant of Jndra. 

W^;‘rii7u oUerVC that U8 “»".vof 

auklo,. ^ f hcltB ' arc W0rn l> y IIina « Wics upon their 
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Most heavily, and sleepless dragged my nights, 

But now your charms appear my cares are over, 

And this glad evening terminates my sorrov, s. 

Then welcome, welcome to my bower—bo seated. 

Mail. Take a seat, madam. {They sit.) 

Chdr. Maitreya, from the flowers that grace her car 
Surcharged with rain, the drops have trickled down 
And bathed her bosom, like a young prince installed 
The partner of imperial honours.* Haste and biing 
A vest of finest texture to replace 
This chilling robe. 

Fem. Att. Stop, Maitreya, I will assist my mistress if you 

please. (Does so.) . , . 

Mait. (To Chdrudatta.) Now, sir, shall I inquire the object 

of this visitation ? 

Chdr. Do so. 

Mait. And now, madam, may I ask what has biou 0 t j 
out, on such a vile, dark, rainy evening 1 

Att . Lady, here ’s a smart Brahman ! 

Vas. Nay, an able one, so call him. 

Att . My mistress, sir, wished to be informed of the rea 
value of the necklace that you brought her. 

Mait. There, I said so. (To Chdrudatta.) 

Att. The reason why she wishes to know is that s 10 ms 
pledged it at play, and the keeper of the tables, being^ 
servant of the prince’s, is gone on some duty, and is no 
be found. 

Mait. Umph, tit for tat. . 

Att. Until he can be heard of, and the neck ac 
deemed, be pleased to accept in lieu of it this goh ii " 
(Gives him the casket stolen by SanUaka. Maitreya ^ 

it.) You examine it very closely ; one would supl ‘ 
seen it before. 


Therefore sprinkled with holy water. 
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Mali. It is very curious : the cunning of the workman 
beguiles my eyes. 

Att. No, your eyesight is defective, it is the very same. 
Malt. Indeed! my worthy friend, here is the gold casket 
again that was stolen from our house. 

Char. No, no, it is but a requital 

Of our attempt to substitute a change 
Of that entrusted to us ; this is the truth, 

Howe er the casket may appear the same. 

Mait. It is the same ! I swear it, as I am a Brahman. 

Chdr. I am glad of it. * 

Mait. Shall I ask how they came by it ? 

Chdr . Why not ? 

Mait. ( JFhispcrs the Attendant.) Is it so indeed? 

Att. (Whisper 8 Maitreya.) It is indeed. 

Chdr. What is?—why leave us out ? 

Mait. (Whispers Chumdatta.) This it is indeed. 

Club. (To the Attendant.) Is this iudeed, my girl, the golden 
casket ? 

Att. It is the same, sir. 

Chdr. A pleasing speech with me should never go 

Without fit recompense,—accept this ring. ( Looks at 
his hand ; finds he has no Ting; expresses shame.) 
Fas. How well he merits wealth. 

Chdr. (Apart.) IIow can that man be said to live, who lives 
A pauper, and whose gratitude and wrath 
Aio barren both. T.lie bird whose wings are clipped— 
The leafless tree—the desiccated pool— 

The desolate mansion, and the toothless snake_ 

Are all meet emblems of the hapless wretch 
Whoso festive hours no fond associates grace, 

And brightest moments yield no fruit to others. 

Mait. (To him.) Enough, enough, there is no good in 
fretting. (Almid.) But, lady, I shall thank you to restore me 
bathing-gown, in which the casket was wrapped at the 
time it was stolen. 
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Vas. And now, worthy CMrudatta, believe me, when the 
casket was stolen, it was quite unnecessary to sen me 

equivalent. , ^ 0 

Chdr. Had I not sent it, lady, who had trusted me 

I and my wealth in most men’s eyes are equal, 

And poverty will ever be suspected. 

Mail. A word, damsel; do you mean to take up your abode, 
here ? 

Att. Fie, Maitreya, how you talk! 

Mait. My good friend, the clouds are collecting e . ' 
the heavy drops drive us from our easy • 1 ats. 

Chdr. ’Tis true, they penetrate the yielding c ou s 
As sinks the lotus stalk into its bed 
Of plashy mire, and now again they fa 
Like tears celestial from the weeping sky 
That wails the absent moon. 

The clouds, like Baladeva’s vesture, dark. 

Profusely shed a shower of precious pearls 
From Iiulra’s treasury—the drops descend 
Rapid aud rattling, like the angry shafts 
From Arjun's quiver, and of like purity 
As are the hearts of holy men. 

See, lady, how the firmament, anointed 
With unguent of the black tam.-da's hue, 

And fanned by fragrant and refreshing £ a - s - 
Is by the lightning tenderly embraced, 

As the loved lord whom fearless^ shores - . ^ 

[F&santasmd gesticulates affection, J 

Chdrudailu’s arms. 

Chdr. (Embracing her.) t 

Louder and louder still roar on, ye clout s • 

To me the sound is music, by your aui 
My love ia blessed, my heart expands v 1 
Mail. (As to the cloud.) You foul-faccd r * scn ’ j by * vonr 
worthless reprobate, to have so scared her n } 
lightnings. 
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Ckdr. Reprove it not, for let the rain descend, 

The heavens still lour, and wide the lightnings launch 
A hundred flames; they have befriended me, 

And given me her for whom I sighed in vain. 

Happy, thrice happy, they whose walls enshrine 
The fair they worship, and whose arms enfold 
Iier shivering beauties in their warm embrace. 

Look, love, the bow of Indra arches heaven; 

Like outspread arms, extended with fatigue, 

It stretches forth ; the yawning sky displays 
Its lightning tongue—its chin of clouds hangs low— 
All woo us to repose—let us retire : the drops 
Fall musical, and pattering on the leaves 
Of the tall palm, or on the pebbly ground, 

Or in the brook, emit such harmony 

As sweetly wakens from the voice and lute. [Exit. 


END OK THE FIFTH ACT; 
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ACT VI. 


Cha'iu/datta’s House, 

Inside and Outside as befoi e- 
Inside — Enter Female Servant. 

Hey-day! does not my lady mean to rise this morning ? I 

shall make bold to call her. Madam ! 

Enter Vasantasena. 

Look, madam, it is day. :p u 

Vas. How! why the morning dawns as dar ' o 1 

still were night. . . tvi V mi 

Ser . It is morning to us, though it may o nig 
madam. 

Vas. Where is your gambler 1 j crg to 

Ser. ChArudatta, madam, having given lus 
Vardhamdna, is gone to the old flower garden 1 us ijxt af 
Vas. What orders gave he ? 

Ser. To get your litter ready. 

Vas. Whither am I to go ? 

Ser. Whither ChArudatfca is gone. 

Fas. Very well, girl, I have scarcely ^ jJ',,'my way 

day will gratify me with his sight. W hat. < h 

into the inner apartments l hcivrt 

Ser. Not only that, madam, but into every one s 

Vos. I fear mo his family are vexed. 

Ser. They will be vexed then only when 
Vas. When ? * 

Ser. When you depart. h ,,i More, 

V,u. Then is it my place first to be a * ’ ’ fftflH 

girl, take this necklace to my respected swtei, * 


* That to Charudutta’s wife. 
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me, I am Chdrudatta’s handmaid and your slave, then be this 
necklace again the ornament of that neck to which it of right 
belongs. 

Ser. But, lady, Chdrudatta will be displeased. 

I'as. Go, do as I hid you ; he will not be offended. 

Ser. As you command. [Exit, and returns presently. 

Madam, thus says the lady: you are favoured by the son of 
my lord; it is not proper for me to accept this necklace. Know 
that the only ornament I value is my husband. 

Enter RadanikA and Chaiiudatta’s Child. 

Had. Como along, my child, let us ride in your cart. 

Child. I do not want this cart; it is only of clay—I want 
one of gold. 

iW. And where are we to get the gold, my little man? 
\ ait till your father is rich again, and then he will buy yon 

one : now this will do. Come, let us go and see Vasantasend. 
Lady, I salute you. 

Vas. Welcome Radanikd. Whose charming boy is this? 
although so ill-attired, his lovely face quite fascinates me. 

ImJ - Tius 18 Rohasena, the son of Chdrudatta. 

^ ter amis.) Come ,v little dear 

and kiss me. {Takes him on her lap.) How like his father ! 

Lad. He is like him too in disposition. Chdrudatta dotes 
on him. 

y<i$. Why does lie weep ? 

Had. The child of our neighbour had a golden cart, which 
■ hi, little fi How saw and wanted. I made him this of day, 
but lie is not pleased with it, and is crying for the oilier. 

Vm - A,fts > a,aH - tllis bttle creature is already mortified by 
another’s prosperity. O fate ! thou sportest with the fortunes 
■' “.‘" ukmd > ,Lko dro P® of water trembling on the lotus leaf, 
crj, my good boy, and you shall have a gold cart. 

(trl.l. iL'idardkA, who iw this? 

^ l il,rc,ia8l ' fl h your father’s merits. 

ha</ Jljl ! youi Judj mother, child. 
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Child. You tell me untruth, KadanikA; how can this he 
njy mother when, she wears such fine things 1 „ 

Fas. How piteous a speech for so soft a tongue. ( a .«* (J 

her ornaments in tears.) Now I am your mot lcr. ’ 

this trinket and go buy a gold cart. 

Child. Away, I will not take it, you cry at parting m • 
Fas. (Wijug her eyes.) I weep no more. Go, lov an 

play. (Fills his cart with her jewels.) There go, ge > ou ;^ 

,, u ; (Exit RAdanika with Child. 

Outside.—Enter VARDHAMiCNA with the Utter.* 
RadanikA, let the lady know the carriage waits for her at 
the private door. 

Inside*—Enter RabANIKA# 

Xiady, the covered litter attends you at t \o ac 
Fas. Stay a moment whilst I prepare in) se . . 

Had. Stay a moment, Yardliaimina, the lady is 
ready. . 

Far. And I have forgotten the cushions of the carna 0 , • 
Wait till I bring them. These oxen are not steady enoug 

be left: 1 will drive back and return presently. 

(Exit with the car. 

Van. (Inside.) Bring me my things, girl, I can put then 
myself. (Dressing.) 

Outside.—Enter Sthavaraka, the Servant of Sarhsthdnaka, 
with a carriage. 

I am ordered by the king’s hrothor-in h*'v, »»)’ irJ ’ eIlj 

take this vehicle with all speed to the o - the 

Fnshpakarait&a. Come up, come up. ) ^ 

road is blocked with country carts. Holloa there . g 

A car of two nlicols drawn by oxen and enclose 1 '• 

Introduction of this kind of stage property is so consul! ^ ^ popre* 

; t muf.t have boon real, ami shows that the placo app ,o r n - l 0 |, u gi 0 that 
mutation muht have been level ami spacioua. H 10 n c ** , ft >vaa CJt . 
the Op ort court irithin th« house was the vpot v. here t e t» J 
hibl led. 
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the way. , What says lie, whose carriage is it 1 Samsthdnaka’s, 
the king’s brother-in-law ; quick, quick! clear the road. 
(Drives on.) Who should that be, that looked at mo so 
curiously, and then stole off down another road, like an un¬ 
lucky gambler that runs away from the table-keeper 1* No 
matter; I must get on. Holloa you ! out of the way there! 
What! Como and give you a turn of the wheel: it sticks, 
does it! It is very likely that the king’s brother-in-law’s man 
shall assist you to a twist of the wheel. Oh, it is a poor 
miserable rustic, and alone too. Well, I will lend you a hand. 
This is Chdrudatta’s postern door. I can leave the carriage 
here in the meantime so, stop there, I will be with you. 

[Exit, leewing the carriage at the dom\ 

'' (inside.) I hear the wheels: the carriage is returned, 
madam. 


Vas. Quick, quick! I feel strangely flurriedopen the 
door. M 

Ser. *Tis done. 

Vns. Go you to rest. 

Scr. As you command. |- 

. Vas - ( Ooes f mth and «*»* Samthdnaka's carriage.) My 
right eye twinkles ;t never mind, meeting Chdfudatta will 
prove it causeless. (Draws the curtains.) 

Re-enter Stiiavaraka. 

I have helped him, and now have a clear road. (Mounts and 
proceeds.) Why, the vehicle is heavier than it was, or it 
appears so to me, because I am tired with helping yonder cart. 
No matt* 4 !*, I must proceed j—come up. 

(Behind the scenes.) 

Who ho, there, guards! look to it; be vigilant-sleep not 
y*»ir pasta ; the cowherd has burst his bonds, slain his 

g‘"'lcr, and broken from his prison; ho is now in flight—seize 
>mi» ! h .;Uo him ! 


■ison' 1 " M l ° *’ r81,aro t,U! of -1 ci/aia, who baa juat flod from 

t An unlucky omen for a women, iucky for a man. 
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Sthd. Here’s a precious uproar! I had better get clear of it. 

[Exit with the car. 

Enter Aryaka as hi flight. 

I have swam thus far to shore, and iiom the e 


Of fell captivity, the tyrant lhilaka 
Had plunged me into, once more ha\e escape . 
Like a tame elephant from his stall broke loo^e, 
I drag along with me my ruptured chain. 
Sarvilaka, my friend, to thee I owe 
My freedom and my life. Condemned to pine 
In the dark dungeon, where the monarchs ha k, 
Awakened by the sage’s prophecies, 

Cast me to die, dragged from my humble home. 
What crime have I committed, to he sought 
Thus like a venomous snake, to be destio} t 
If such my destiny, as is foretold, 

In what consists my guilt? be late accused 


( JFeeps.) 


Fate is a power resistless, and a king 
Alike demands our homage. Who contends 
With force superior? mine is to submit. 

Yet for my life I fly—ah ! whither now 
Nhall I find refuge? See, yon door invites me . 
Some good man’s gate is open, and like me 
Its withered fortunes, for the bolt is broken, 
And the broad valves are shattered and dcca>c 
It calls me kinsman, and it proves my Jih nd. 
Vardhamana returning with Chdnulatta s cai> al 0 L \ u 


Come up, come up ! 

(AryAKA listening .) 

A carnage, and it comes this way. 

If it should bo a village car, not freighted 
With passengers uncourteoue, or a vehicle 
For women, bub its fair load not. received, 
Ur bo il 1 1 availing from the town, and Jit 
For den nt occupancy—be it but empty 
And unattended, and my fate befriends me. 
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Enter Vardiiamana with the carriage. 

What ho ! Radanikd, I have got the cushions, and the car is 
ready: so inform the lady Vasantasend; tell her to ascend, 
that I may set off for Pushgiaharaidaka. 

dry. It is a courtesan’s, and travelling outwards; 

’Tis fortunate—I mount. (Advances.) 

Vard. (Listening and hearing the ringing of Jri/alca’s chain.) I 
hear the sound of the anklets, she is hear. Get up quick, 
lady; get up behind; the cattle are impatient, I must not 
leave them. 


Xryaka ascends. 


Vard. The sound has ceased, and the carriage is heavier 
than it as as : her ladyship must be seated, so here j;oes. 

[Exit with the car. 

Scene—A mother Street. 

Enter Viraxa, Captain of the Watch, attended. 

Halloa! Jaya, -fay am Ana, Chandanaka, Mangala, Pushpabha- 
dr i, and the rest, follow quick, and we shall catch the villain, 
though he has broken hi, prison and the king’s slumb, is’ 
Here, fall in; go you to the east gate, you to the west, you to 
the south, you to the north: on this pile of broken bricks, 
Chandanaka and I will stop and look about us. What ho, 
Chnudanaka! 


Enter Chandanaka < ended.\ in a bustle. 

What ho ! Vfraka, Viialya, Bhhntagada, Dand'akala, Dan- 
das lira, quick, quick! neVor let the king’s fortune move off 
into another family: away with you, search the streets, the 
roads, the gardens, the houses, the stalls, the markets, and let 
r " ; " b 'i'dous Corner pass unexaminedaway! (Exeunt guard.) 
'A' II, Vfraka, what say yout will any one convey this runaway 
or. no> o„(, of peril 1 Verily whoever dares to carry him off 
whilst Chandanaka lives, had better have bad at his birth the 
Sun m the eighth mansion, the Moon in the fourth, Venus in 
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the sixth, Mars in the fifth, Jupiter in the sixth, and Saturn 
in the ninth * 

Vir. He must have had assistance, no doubt, valiant 
Chandanaka; but, by your heart, I swear that he escaped 
before dawn. 

Enter Vardhamana with the car and Abyaka concealed . 

Chan. What ho, there! see, see, a covered litter passes along 
the high road ; inquire whose it is and whither going. 

Vir. What ho, driver! stop and answer. Whose vehicle 
is this ; who is inside ;■ and where are you going ? 

Var. The carriage belongs, sir, to the worthy Chdrudatta ; 
the lady Vasantasend is inside, and 1 am carrying her to the 
old flower-garden to meet Chdrudatta there. 

Chan. Let him pass. 

Vir. Without inspection ? 

Chan. Undoubtedly. 

Vir. On what surety? 

Chan. Chdrudatta’s. 

Vir. And who is Chdrudatta, or who is Vasantasend, that tin 
carriage is to pass free? 

Chan. Do you not know who they are ? It you know not 
Chdrudatta and Vasantasend, you know not the moon and 
moonlight when you see them together in the skies. V ho is 
there that is not acquainted with that moon of mildness, that 
lotus of merit, that liberator from sorrow, that pe.nl. t x, 
essence of the four oceans, Chdrudatta? Both an 
higlust respectability, tlie boast and pride of the fit}, tu 
lovely Vasantasend and viituous Chdrudatta. 

Vir. Phoo, phoo! I know them well enough, but in 
discharge of my duty my own father must be a strung* i- 

jfryaka. (In the car.) Yon Vfraka has ever been my foe, 

* Th 18 appears to be the literal import of the piu :v- L ‘ * 11 ' 1 ' v 

signification is not so clear. According to Iho commentary, ’ In 1 
conjunctions forV <le severally pain, colic, fatuity, consumption, «- r , 

and indigence. 




Associated in a common duty. 

One fire the marriage ceremony asks, 

Another serves to light the funeral pile.* 

Chan . Well, careful captain, high in the king’s confidence, 
do you then look into the carriage, I will look to the cattle. 

I n\ Nay, you are in command and confidence as Svell as 
1 am ; do you inspect it. 

Chan . What I see is in fact seen by you. 

Vir. Not only by me, but by the king himself. 

Chan. Holloa, you ! stop the car. 

Ary. Unfortunately, I am discovered; I have no sword'; 
Like Bhinta then I must employ my hands ; 

Better to die than be again a captive. 

Yet, hold, it is not yet despair. 

Chanda naka holes into the car. 

Ary. Protection :— Lam at your mercy. 

('han. Fear not, who seeks protection will obtain it. 

Ary. Fortune forsaken, tribe, family, and friends 
Discard, and all men scorn the coward slave 
Who fears to grant protection to the wretched. 

Chan . How ! ^ryaka! 


* Where a perpetual flame is maintained, it lights the fire round which 
the bride and bridegroom step at the marriage ceremony, and the funeral 
pile of either; but the household fire is preserved only by a particular sect, 
the Agniholrat, and the great body of the people have nothing of the kind. 
In this case they distinguish between the sources whence they obtain the 
kindling flame according to the purposes of its appUcation, and the fire of 
the marriage rite is taken from the hearth of a respectable person, or from 
a fire lighted on Borne auspicious occasion, whilst for the funeral pile u any 
unpolluted fire may be used. It is only necessary to avoid taking it from 
another pile, or from the abode of an outcast, of a man belonging to the 
<nhe of executioner^ of a woman who has lately borne a child, or of any 
person v. hr, i 0 unclean ."—Colcbrook on the Religious Ceremonies of the 
Jhndm : Asiatic Res., vii. *241. Notwithstanding these exceptions,* it is 
, corumon practieo of tho Hindus of ordinary rank in the western pro¬ 
vinces to procure lire from an outcast to light the funeral pile. 
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Like the poor bird that, flying from the hawk, 

Falls in the fowler’s net, art thou my prize," 

And, luckless wretch, appliest to me for aid ? 

He is in Charudatta’s car, his crime 
Is none; Sarvilaka, to whom I owe 
My own life, is his friend ; but then— 

My duty to the prince. What’s to be done? 

E’en be it so—I told him not to fear; 

The words have passed my lips. I must befriend him, 
Come on’t what will: the succour ouce assured, 

Must he extended, though the end be ruin.+ 

(Returning.) I have seen— Arya—Ary* Vasantasena, and 
she says right; it, is indecorous to detain her on the road when 
she has an appointment with CliArudatta. 

Vir. Excuse me, Chandanaka; I have some doubts in the 
matter. 

Vhan t How so ? 

^ You seem flurried, and it was with some indistinctness 
you call out first Aiya, then corrected yourself, and said AiyA 
VasantasenA.^ I have some strange misgivings. 

Chan. Misgivings, indeed! why, you know, we ol the 
kouth are not very nice in our articulation, and are apt to c«>n- 


Another instance of the familiar use of apologue?. 

t d’he importance attached to the duty of affording protection to those 
"ho solicit it is repeatedly urged in the Hindu writing* • thus in 
Hitopadcsia: 

AVhat even are called here great gifts, such as donations of' lTU 
‘-attic, aud food, arc all inferior to the gift of protection, an<l he " 10 a or h 
succour to the helpless that fly to him for aid, obtains a rowui * l ua 0 
^bat of performing the Aitoamedha sacrifice, which eonlcrs the enjf >mcn 
of «very dtfcire Zfa. 

this feeling seems to have pervaded the heroic times both of Ortceoand 
koine, and to have secured Adrastus an asylum at the court of Ciusus, an 
t'Oriolanua a refuge in the balls of Aufidiua. 

/ 1 he difference of masculine and feminine terminations, Ary a ami 

the first being either the same with Aryaka, a name, <*r <lu- ie- 
speotaMo,’ ‘ as plied to a man ; the second mcanB the rainc as applied to 
u woman. 
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foilncl sounds. Being accustomed to speak the dialects of a 
number of barbarous and other outcast tribes,* it would be all 
the same to us, whether it was Arya or Aryd, masculine, 
feminine, or neuter. 

Vlr. Ah, well—I shall take a look myself: such are the 
prince’s orders—he knows he can trust me. 

Chan . And am I not trusted by him ? 

Vlr. True, but I must obey his orders. 

Chan . {Apart.) If it is known that the cowherd was seized 
in Ch&rudatta’s carriage, he will be involved in the punishment. 
I must give my friend here a specimen of Carnatic eloquence. 
{Aloud.) Hark ye, Ylraka, I have already inspected the car¬ 
riage; why are you to inspect it again? who the deuce are 
you, T should like to know ? 

Vlr. And who are you, pray ? 

Chan. ITl tell you: one entitled to your most profound 
respect: you should recollect your caste. 

Vlr. My caste, what is it then ? 

Chan. Oh, I do not wish to say. 

Vlr. Say, say if you like, and if you don’t like it, leave it 
alone. 


* The original specifies the countries, and the list is not only curious in 
itself, but it is worthy of remark, on account of the character of Mkchrhha or 
barbarous tribes (that is to say, other than Hindu) being assigned to people 
who are chiefly, if not wholly, natives of Southern India. Wo might, sup¬ 
pose that the nations of the Peninsula were not univer illy Hindus at the 
period when this play was written ; they must, however, have received the 
religion, not only of the Vedas, but even of the Purrfrias, before the 
Christian era, as the name of Cape Cwtari proves ; so called, according to 
Arrian, from a temple dedicated to a goddess, or in fact to Kumart, a name 
of I’nrratl or Cmd r the virgin bride of &iva. The countries specified are 
f’Kn»n y KhattikhaUa , Kalluttlui, AvUaht, Karndfa (Carnatick), Karra, 
Priii- lrnun, Andhra (Tel in.'atiab \ itla (Vi rat or Ilerar), ChoUt (Coroman¬ 
del), Vihn % Barbara, Khf.mkhdna , Mnkha, Madhaghdla, Most of these 
wro cannot bkulify ; they are very possibly distorted by the copykts. Their 
goncrul application to the South i-, however, not only indicated by the 
few which are rccogntaublc, but by Qhaudanuka calling himself a fiakhi- 
rinttu or DakuhimUya, a dweller of the South. 
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Chan . I do not wisli to shame you : let it be; it is not 
worth while to break a wood apple. 

Vir. Nay, I insist. 

[Chan, intimates by signs that ViraJca ts a Cham&r, 
or worker in leather . 

1 ir. It is false—I deny it. 

Chan. You were wont to carry a dead jackal in your 
hand,* to replace dislocated joints, and to flourish a pair of 
shears ; and you are now a general. A very pretty general! 

Vir. You are a most high and mighty hero, no doubt, fai 
above your real origin. 

Chan. What was my origin ? 

Excuse me. 

Chan. I defy you, —my caste is as pure as the moon. 

No doubt; vastly pure, when your mother was a 
kibor, your father a kettle-drum, and your brother a tarn- 
boiine ;t but you—you arc a general. 

Chan. I a Chamdr, I Chandanaka, a Chamdr; mighty Well, 
mighty well! Look, by all means. 

^ lr - Ho, driver! Stay till I inspect the car. 



AV h°se Bkin he is about to employ. The second attribute of this casto 
lo ra ^ber derogatory to surgical science, if it bo correctly rendered, w hich ia 
m*t certain; the expression is PuritdnarA knchcha gaftihiaaiithabano-- 
7n u *kdndm kuiichagranihUat'iMthdpakali; the rectifier of mens crooke 
joints. 

f* Instruments covered with skins uud made by out-castes. 1 he wpro 

‘.iona for the last are $ummitha karacla-abhdd& (Dnrmukha-J'in.ii.i 
u ^hi). Karaia has various meanings, one of which, a musical instrumcn . 
u Pply, especially as the like designations are given to the paten .. 
c chief difficulty is tho not knowing what sort of instrument, b‘ ,f c0l | 
ormably to the main purport of the speech it must bo a kind of drum. 
J-onsidoration of some importance, however, is tho possibility of karaiala 
K ‘ing intended for the jackal of tho Bitxy^ideia so named. The animal 
^ associated with the Oho rrtr in tho speech of Ohandanak^, and a similar 
allusion may be inten i d here. How this would affiwjt our speculations as 
° ^ date of tho plaj is a -,tion. It dot's not necessu 

diAforeuoo of opinion, a? the apologue may be of coiiaiderablo antiquity, 
j h “ ^ T ' or to the Christian era. There is no doubt of its being widely dif- 
<^od a few centuries ouW^uent. 
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(Viraka approaches it; Chandanaka seizes him by the hair, drags 
him back, throws him dozen and hicks him.) 

Vir. {Rising.) What do you mean by this treatment of mel— 
but I will have vengeance. If I have not your head severed 
from your body, and your limbs quartered and exposed in the 
public place, I am not Viraka.* [Exit. 

Chan. Away to the palace, or the court. Complain ; I 
care not. Who will heed such a dog as you ■? (To Vrrdhamdna.) 

, Quick, and if any one stops you, say the carriage has been 
inspected by Viraka and Chandanaka. Lady VasantasenA, 1 
give you this as a passport. {Gives Ary aha a sword.) 

Ary . My right arm throbs as I receive the weapon. 

Fortune is friendly to me. I am safe. 

Chan. The Xrya + will remember Cliandana. 

I ask not this for favour, but in love. 

Ary. Fate has this day made Ckandana my friend. 

If the saint’s prophecy should be fulfilled, 

1 will remember well how much I owe him. 

Chan. May every deity X befriend your cause ; 

And may your enemies before you fall, 

Like Aumbha and Nisumlha by the wrath 
Of the resentful goddess. § Drive on. 

[Exit Vardhamdna with Car. 


* A rather unworthy mode of resenting the afVront, especially the pro 
fcpaion and rank of the Bpeakcr being considered: the affront itself is very 
unbecoming a hero and a general. The scene is a curious, and no doubt 
accurate, picture of manners amongst the Hindus. 

+ A title of r<i»pcct. 

t The original specifies the deities invoked, or Siva, FuAnu, Brafymd, 
the Bun and tho Moon. 

$ Durgu, by whom the two demons, Sumbha and Ntium&ha, were dc- 
i t oyed, ru related in the fifth and following sections of the Ctiandip&ih, a 
section of tho Mdrkandtya Furdfiu ; also iu the Vdmana and o f her Furious. 
Agreeably to our notion of the priority of tho piny to the Purdrfaa, there 
should be other authority for the story, but it has not been found in the 
MaJuibhdrcUa, 
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Chan. (.Looking after it). Ha ! yonder 1 see my friend Sar- 
vilaka follows the carriage. Well, may they prosper. V iraka 
will now to the prince and tell how he has been handled : I 
must collect my friends and relatives, and follow him without 
delay. [Exit. 


END OF THE SIXTH ACT. 
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ACT VII. 


The Garden Pcshpakaranija. 
Lnter Charudatta and Maitreya. 


Mail, How bravely the old garden looks. 

(liar . *Tis tme; like wealthy merchants are the trees 
Who spread in clustering flowers the choicest wares ; 
Amongst them busily the bees are straying 
To gather tributo for the royal hive. 

MaU. Here is a fine block of stone ; sit down on it 
L/ah. [Seated.) Vardham&na tarries long. 

Mart, I told him to make all possible haste. 

Chur. Then why so tardy? Or the car rolls heavily • 

Or it lias broken down upon the way • 

Or the old traces have been snapped; or lies 
A tree across their path ; or have they strayed 
Another road, or are the beasts untractable ? 

Or have—oh, here he comes. 

Enter Vardhajmana with the Car. 

Come up. 

Ary. [In the car.) 

Fled from the monarch’s myrmidons, and cramped 
By this vile fetter round my foot, T owe 
My safety to this vehicle—whore, like the cuckoo* 
Nursed in a stranger nest, I find concealment. 

Now, far beyond the city, I am safe, 

Shall I alight, and seek to gain a refuge 


Tha Hindus belie* that the fetf, the Indian cuckoo, den 
» he nett of the crow, and leaven them there to be hatched 
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Amidst tlie dark recesses of these groves, 

Or shall I dare encounter with the owner 

Of this befriending car ? ’Twere far more grateful 

To meet with ChArudatta, tlian to hear 

His pity only as I darkling lurk 

Among these shades. My now acquired liberty 

WiU yield him pleasure, and my wasted form 

Will grow once more to vigour from the interview. 

Var. This is the place :—what ho! Maitreya. 

Mail Welcome, Vardhamdna; I have been looking out for 
you. 

Var. Well, here I am; and so is VasantasenA. 

Mait. But, you son of a slave, what has detained \c 

long? . ■, i .b 

Vdr. Do not be angry, Maitreya. I was oblige* to 

to find the cushions which I had at first forgot. 

Chdr. Well, well.— Maitreya. assist Vasantasena to alight. 

Mait. What! has she got fetters on her feet, that Hie can ^ 
come down by herself? (Goes to the car and looks in.) Holloa . 
" hat have we here 1* This is not Vasantasena— it is Vasan- 
tasena, I suppose. 

Vluir. Refrain your mirth, my friend ; love ill-sus tains 
The least delay. I help her to alight. (Am*-) 

dry. Here comes the worthy Cb&rudatta ; 

Cheering his voice, and gentle is his aspe< t. 

I need not fear. 

Char. (Looking in.) How ! who is this ? 

His arms are like the elephant's vast tusks— 

His breasts, his shoulders, brawny as the hon 
His eyes are coppery-red and roll in anger 
How should a person of such goodly presence 
Bear fetters on his limbs ? Who art thou, say f 

Ay* My name is Aryaka : to tend the herds 

1 <!•- culiiic form of the noun, 1 o-t ■ I '" il 1 " 

Ui8<na, 





The duty I was born to 3 and to thee 


I hither come, a suppliant for protection. 

Chdr . Art thou that Ary aha, our prince’s fears 

Dragged from his humble station to a prison ? 

Ary. The same. 

Char. Fate, that has brought thee hither, is thy friend. 

My life I may resign, but cannot turn 
Away from one who sues to me for refuge. 
Vardliamdna, remove those fetters. 

Var. {Obeys.) The chains are off, sir* 

Ary. {To Chdr.) And chaius more lasting by this aid imposed/ 
Mail. Then now pray take yourself off too. Come, my good 
friend, now this gentleman is at large, I think we had better 
get home as quick as we can. 

Chdr. Fie on thy speech ! what need of haste ? 

Ary. Excuse* me, Chdrudatta, that I mounted, 

Nor sought permission first, into this car. 

Chdr. You have graced me by such courtesy. 

Ary . Have I your leave to leave you? 

Chdr. It is yours. 

Ary. I will descend. 

Chdr. Nay, friend, not so. 

Your steps still labour from the weighty bond 
So recently removed: besides, the car 
Will unsuspected bear you on your way 
Beyond our boundaries—pray keep your seat. 

Ary. As you direct. 

Chdr. Auspicious be your way 
To join your friends. 

A ry. I hope I leave one here. 

Chdr. Tis one who hopes to be remembered by you 
In other times. 

Ary. Can I forget myself? 

Chdr. i h<* gods protect your path. 



.v very civil and nationally characteristic dialogue cruuu.a. 
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Ary. It is to you 

I owe my safety. 

Chav. Not so, you owe it 

To your bright fortunes. 

Ary. Of the which, indeed, 

I hold you as the cause. 

Chdr. But Pdlaka 

Must still be heeded j and around lie sends 
A numerous guard, who may detain youi s 

Use no delay 3 but with all speed depart. 

/ . I BtXlt. 

Ary. To meet again. 

Chdr. The deed that I have done will little please 
The king, should it he known; and kings be 10 
Their subjects’ actions by their spies. ’Twere 
To leave this spot at once. Maiticya, cu*t 
Tlio fetters deepintothis anoientwcll. (Hutyesb\r0 P-) 

’Tis sad to miss a meeting with my love 
But that such chance to-day at least is hope e 
My left eye indicates; and without cause 
A sudden languor creeps into ray heait. 

Let ub leave this. (Going.) Ha, an evil omen ! 

A heretic * approaches us. (Stops.) ^ et— < 

Let him advance—we ’ll take another path. 

* A Bcmldha mendicant or grama fail'd- Avoiding it j 8 dear 

with the Bralnitanicul doctrine on this subject; I r j 10 would 

that the period of intolerance and persecution had m ' l * rr ^ ^ H ra hraan 
not have so openly made his appearance in the m ' / yd jj 
The iSramariaka is our old acquaintance the Sawva 


■§L 


end of the seventh act. 
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ACT VIII. 


Scene the same. 

Enter the S'RAMANAKA, or Bmddha mendicant , ivith a wet 
garment in his hand. 

S'ramaisAKA (sings). 

Be virtue, friends, your only store, 

And restless appetite restrain, 

Beat meditation’s drum, and sore 
Your watch against each sense maintain j 
The thief that still in ambush lies, 

To make devotion’s wealth his prize. 

Cast the five senses all away, 

That triumph o’er the virtuous will; 

The pride of self-importance slay, 

And ignorance remorseless kill: 

80 shall you safe the body guard, 

And Heaven shall be your last reward. 

Why shave the head and mow the chin 
Whilst bristling follies choke the breast? 

Apply the knife to parts within, 

And heed not how deformed the rest: 

The heart of pride and passion weed, 

And then the man is pure indeed. 

My doth is heavy with the yet moist dye.* I will enter 

* Ho has been alaining it of a dull red, ^ith tho pagte of an ochrcouH 
■ lay, commonly u?.d for lluu purpovo by Sannytirim, particularly now the 
Aura*. 
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this garden belonging to the liAjd’s brother-in-law, and wash 
it in the pool, and then I shall proceed more lightly. (Does so.) 
(Behind.) What, ho ! you rascally S’ramanaka, what are you 


doing there ? 

gram. Alas, alas! here he is, Samsthdnaka himself. He 
has been affronted by one mendicant, and whenever he meets 
another lie sends him off with his nose slit like an ox. W here 
shall I fly to?— the lord Buddha be my refuge. 

Enter SamsthAnaka with the Vita, Ms sward drawn . 

Swihs. Stop, you vile vagabond, or off I take that head of 
thine, as they snap off the top of a red radish in a dram-shop. 
{Beats him.) 

Vita. Nay, nay, hold! beat not the poor welch thus clad 
in the coloured garment of humility. This gaidtn 
tended by your excellency to bo the scat of delight, and 
these trees were destined to afford shade and ie i( tc 
unsheltered; but now they are disappointed of thcii o jccts; 
they fail their promise, like the no longer hidden villainy 
scoundrel, and are only to be enjoyed at the risk of P e » 
a new sovereignty disposed of before it is yet subdued. 

&ram. Mercy, sir; be my protector, my saviour. 

Saihs. Hear him, the scoundrel, how he abuses me. 

Vita. How so? 

Stnfa. He calls me a shaver A 

* Where it is eaten as a relish to excite thirst and improve the 
of the liquor. barher It 

t The original pun is Vpattal which mean? a the attempt 

was not possible to retain the sense and the pun a H0 Attempted to 

to preserve anything like u quibble is go bad, 1 ^ rCo (.iug on 

follow tho original in two more specimens of thia sor ’ pj QU8 or a 

the words dhanya, meaning prosperous or an athcis , 
brick trough. Tho whole passage is this:— 

“ &ra. Siiadum, paiidadu ubd^ake. 

“ Aik. Bhdvc bhuve,pekkha pekkha, akkofadi mam. 

“ Vii. Kim bravtti. 

14 Aik. Uhi^-akotti mam bhau 'di ; kifcn ' Hagg«'tiubidoi 

“ Vii. Ihiddh r .Uvka! iti bhavanlam Htuuti. 
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Vit'n. Not so, ho entreats you humbly. 

/S iiiiflS, And what are you doing here? 

Sram. I was about to cleanse my garment in this pond. 
Sariis. Villain, was this superlative garden given to me 
by my sister's husband, the E/ijd, for such a base purpose? 
Dogs drink here by day, and jackals by night: exalted in 
rank as I am, I do not bathe here, and shall you presume here 
to wash your foul and fetid rags ;—but I shall make short work 
witli you.* 

Vi fa. In that case I suspect he will hot have long followed 
the profession. 

Sarfis. How so ? 

Vi fa. Observe : his head shines as if it had only been lately 
shaven ; and his garment has been so little worn that there arc 
no scars t on his shoulder. The ocliry dye has not yet full} 
stained the cloth, and the open web, yet fresh and flaccid, hangs 
loosely over his arms. 

&ram. I do not deny it, worthy sir; it is true I have but 
lately adopted the profession of a beggar. 

Sams. And why so? why did you not become a beggar as 
soon as you were born, you scoundrel ? (Beats him.) 

Stam. Glory to Buddha. 

Vi fa. Enough, enough! now let him go. (To the Sram.) 
Away with you. 

Sarfis. Stop, stop ! I must first ask leave. 

Vita. From whom? 

Sams. My own mind. 

Vita. Well, ho is not gone. 


u Tliunu, iamaiutJcd, thunu. 

“ &ra. Tuiuam dluuific, tum&rii pmm6. 

“ Siik. Bhdve, dhariric pumietti mam bhamtii: kim ? hagge waltfvakc, 
ko.i/UUkc kombhukrile bit. 

I’it Kiludhiiidtahl uanu dhauyu* twam, puriyas twain itl bhuvantaui 
.stuuti. 

* *khap<xhi\Uam kaleml ,— I shall make you a man of one blow. 

+ Why tb-y should )>o expected i» very doubtful the expre.rion is 
kabuya a/y» :t«yd ■ 7 >a chiramltitaii $kn»dhe >. a jaiak kinafi. 
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Sarhs, My life, rny heart, my chick, my child, shall this 

fellow go or stay ? Very well, my mind say a- 

Vita. What? 

Soms. He shall neither go, nor stay, nor move, nor breathe 
—let him fall down and be put to death. 

&ram. Glory to Buddha! mercy, mercy ! 

Vita. Oh, let him go. 

Saras. On one condition. 

Vita. What is that ? 

Sams. He shall take all the clay of this pool out without 
muddying the water; or ho shall make a pile of clean water 
and throw the mud aside. 

] ita. Absurd ! You might as well ask for skins of stone, and 
meat from trees. This world is sadly burthened with fools. 

[£ram. gesticulates imprecations. 

Sains . What does he mean ? 

Vita. He blesses you. 

Sams* * Speak my blessings. 

&ram. Bo as prosperous as you are pious.* 

Sariis. Begone! [Eril Sram. 

VHa. Come, come, to other thoughts direct your mind ; 

Book round the garden j mark these stately trees, 
Which duly, by the king’s command attended, 

Put forth abundantly their fruits and flowers. 

And clasped by twining creepers, they resemble 
The manly husband and the tender wife. 

The ground, is quite a picture, strewed >wth man} 
tinted flowers ; the trees are bowed down with blossoms . tin 

graceful creepura completely surmount oven then tn PS ani 
the monkeys are sporting about like so many ja‘k fruits. 

Vita. Here let us take our seat. 

Sam. I am seated. And now, my good friend, trust me, 


* Thh is tin interpolation, as in the original he retires after repeating 
his apparent imprecation, to which no word# arc attached 
+ Tho large U ait of the Artocarpus integrifolia 






I cannot help thinking of Vasantasend : she holds her place 
in my heart, and rankles like the abuse of a blackguard. 

Vita. {Aside.) To little purpose are these thoughts indulged : 
So true it is — 

The scorn of woman in ignoble breasts, 

But adds fresh fuel to the scorching flame. 

The manly heart disdain with scorn repays, 

And soon subdues its unrequited passion. 

S(itus. What hour is it ? That fellow Stli&varaka was 
ordered to be here early; what can be the reason he does not 
make his appearance ? It is almost noon ; I feel hungry, and 
it is impossible to think of walking at this time of day. The. 
sun is now in mid-heaven, and looks as fierce as an angry ape ; 
and the ground is as dry and shrivelled as Gdndhdri looked 
when her hundred sons were slain. 

Vita. *Tis true : the cattle dozing in the shade 

Let fall the un champed fodder from their mouths ; 

The lively ape with‘slow and languid pace 
Creeps to the pool to slake his parching thirst 
In its now tepid waters ; not a creature 
Is seen upon the public road, nor braves 
One solitary passenger the sun. 

Perhaps the carriage from the heated track 
Has turned aside, and waits a cooler hour. 

Sams. Very likely, and I am left hero to furnish a lodg¬ 
ment in my brains for the rays of the sun. The birds have 
all slunk into shelter amongst the branches, and passengers 
panting and breathing flame, are glad to mount the umbrella 
even in the shade. That fellow will not be here to-day; come 
let us amuse ourselves : I will give you a song. 

{He sings.) 

There, sir, what say you to that? 

1 (ta. Say? That you are verily a Gandharba .* 

Sa/u<. How should I fail being so; I make a practico of 


A -jiiori:■ v. ji* V'j-i or Indra* heaven. 
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taking asafcetida, cummin-secd, orris-root, treacle and ginger; 
my voice must necessarily be very sweet* I will give you 
another specimen. (Sings.) 

There, wliat think you now ? 

Vita . That you are a very Gandharba. 

Sains . I knew you would think so; but 1 take care to 
train myself suitably. I always feed upon meat presented to 
me by some of my slaves, and I have it fried in oil and ghee, 
and seasoned well with asafeetida and black pepper; that is 
your only diet for a sweet voice. Oh, that scoundrel, he will 

never arrive! 

Fifa. Havo patience : lie will soon be here. {They Mire.) 
Enter Sthavaraka with the Car in which VasantasenX is. 
Sihd. I am in a terrible fright; it is near noon ; my ms 

will be in a violent rage. Come up. ? 

Vas. {In the car.) Alas! alas! that is not Vardhamina s 
voice. Who can it be? Whose vehicle is this ? Has Charu- 
datta sent another car and servant to 'Spare his own ? Ha . 
my right eye throbs, ray heart flutters, my sight is dim, every- 
thing forebodes misfortunes. 

Sarhs. Master, the car is here. 

Vita. How do you know ? 

Sains. Do you not hear a snorting like au old hog * ? 

Vita. You are right; here it is. 

Saihs. How, my good fellow, Stlhtvaraka, ai e } 011 0011 
last? 

Sthd. Yes, sir. 

Sa/us. Atul the car l 
Sthd. Here it is, sir. 

Saihs. And the oxen i 
Sihd. Here they are. 

Sadis. And your df ? 

Sthd. Wo are all together, your honour. 


He is, in fact, punning or blundering upon g(tuMar : tragi - 
GuuUharba , a singer of heaven. 
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Sarhs. Then drive in. 

Sthd. Which way, sir 1 

Sains. Here, where the wall is broken. 

Sthd. It is impossible, sir: it will kill the beasts, smash the 
car, and I shall get my neck broken into the bargain. 

Sarhs. Do you recollect, sirrah, that I am the Icing’s brother- 
in-law : be the cattle killed, I can buy others; let the car 
smash, I can have another made; and if you break your neck, 
1 must hire another driver. 

Sthd, That is very true, your honour ; the loss will be mine; 
I shall not be able to replace myself. 

Sams. I care not ; drive in here, over the broken walls. • 
Sthd. Very well, sir, here goes. Break the car, go to pieces 
you and your driver; others are to be had, and I must report 
your fate to your master. (Drives.) How, all safe ! There, 
sir, the carriage has come in. 

Sarhs. You see what a lying rogue you are, and no mis¬ 
chief. 

Sthd. Very true, sir. 

bams. Come, my friend, let us go to the car. You are my 
ever honoured teacher and master, precede : I know what is 
duo to your dignity, ascend. 

Vita. I comply. 

Savhs . Stop ! stop ! Did you make the carriage, pray ? I 
am the owner of it, and shall therefore get in the first. 

Vita. I did as you desired. 

Sarhs. Very possibly; but you erred in not requesting rue 
to precede. 

Vita. Will your excellency be pleased to enter 1 
Sams. Thai is right. I shall ascend. (Getting vj), returns 
hastily , and lays hold of the Vita in alarm.) Oh dear! I am a 
lost man ; there a thief or a slie-dcvil in the carriage ! If a 

devil, we shall be robbod; if a thief, we shall be devoured 
alive 1 

1 1 fa. Pear not; how should a slie-dcvil get into a bullock 
carriage ? It ww nothing but the shadow of RthdwuuU ! 
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daro say, which, your eyes having been dazzled with the glare, 
you saw indistinctly, and mistook for a living figure. 

Sams. My poor Sth&varaka, are you alive ? 

Sthd. I rather think so, your honour. 

Sams. There certainly is a woman in the car,—look yourself. 
(To the Vi fa.) 

Vita . A woman ! ha, ha! 

Afraid to gaze upon the man of birth, 

Who prides himself on my companionship, 

They walk with downcast eyes, like shrinking cattle 
That hang their heads against the driving rain. 

Vas. Alas, that odious wretch, the R&ja’s brother! 

What will become of mo — unhappy girl! 

A luckless seed my coming hither sows 
In the par died soil of my disastrous fate. 

Sams. That vile slave, not to have examined the carriage! 
— Como, master, look, 
f ita. 1 am going. 

Sams. Do jackals fly or crows run ? Do men eat with their 
eyes and see with their teeth ? So surely will I not stay 
here. 

Tit’a. (Looking in.) How ! can it be ? 

What brings the doe into the tiger’s den ? 

Or does the cygnet fly the distant mate, 

Though bright as autumn’s moon, to vved the crow l 
It is not well; or has your mother’s will, 

On gain intent, compelled you to coino hither 
To earn reluctant presents late despised ? 

^ ou are by nature false, your fickle tribe, 

1 told you truly, ever are prepared 
To yield their blandishments to those they scoin. 
kas. Believe it not of me—I was deceived, 

Mistook the vehicle, and the fatal error 

Has brought me hither. Oh, befriend—protect mo ! 

Vifa. T will befriend you; banish every ftav. 

Vt»L. l. 
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. I w ill beguile this blockhead (Descends,) 

There is indeed a devil in the car. 

Sams, Indeed! how happens it she has not run off with 
you ? If a thief, how is it she has not eaten you up ? 

Vita. Never mind. 

Hence to Ujjayin a line of groves affords 
Unbroken shade ; let us walk there, ? twere better. 

Sadis. I low so 1 

Vita. ’Twill yield us healthy exercise, and spare 
The jaded cattle. 

Sams. So be it. Come, Sth&varaka, follow us with the car¬ 
riage. — No, stop; I goon foot only before gods and Brahmans 
—I cannot walk along the road ; I must get into the car, and 
then as I pass, the citizens will say to each other. There, 
that is he, his excellency the prince’s most noble brother- 
in-law. 

T ita. (Apart.) What is to be done? the case is critical,— 
The remedy not obvious : yes, this were best. 

(A loud to the prince.) I did but jest. There is no female fiend. 
VasantasenA has come here to meet you. 

Vas. Ah me ! 

Saras. Am I not, master, a fine fellow, another Vdsudeva ? 

- Vita. Undoubtedly. 

Sams. It is therefore that this unparalleled goddess waits 
upon me. I lately displeased her; I will now go and cast 
myself at her feet. 

Vita. Well devised. 

Sadis. I go. (Kneels to Vasantasend.) Celestial Mother, 
listen to my prayers; behold me with those lotus eyes thus 
lowly at thy feet, and mark my hands uplifted thus to thy 
heavenly countenance. Forgive, most graceful nymph, the 
faults that love lias urged me to commit, and accept me for 
thy servant and thy slave. 

f. Away ! your regard is my abhorrence. (Spurns him 
with her foot.) 

Sams. (Hi/tny in f/real wrath.) What! shall this head that 
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bows not to tlio gods, this head that my mother caressed, be 
humbled to the ground, to be treated like a dead carcase by 
the jackals in a thicket ? What ho ! Sthdvaraka, where did 
you pick up this woman ? 

Sfhd. Why, sir, to tell you the truth, some village carts 
blocked up the road near Ch&rudatta’s garden ; I got down to 
clear the way, and in the meantime left the carriage at his 
gate; I fancy she then came out of his house and ascended 
the car, mistaking it for another. 

Sams . A mistake ! Oh, then, she did not come here to seek 
me. Come down, madam, this carriage is mine. You come, I 
suppose, to meet that beggar’s brat, the son of a higgler, 
and you take advantage of my cattle, —but turn out directly, 
I say. 

Vas. That which you make my blame I make my boast; 

As for the rest, whatever must, be may be. 

Sams. With these fair hands, armed with ten nails, and 
dexterous in inflicting punishment, 1 drag you from the car¬ 
riage by the hair of your head, as Jaidyu * seized upon the 
wife of Bdli. + 

Vit'a. Forbear, forbear, nor rudely thus invade 

These graceful tresses. What destructive hand 
Would roughly rend the creeper from the tree, 

Or tear the blossom from the slender stem ? 

Leave her to me, I ’ll bring her from the car. 

(Goes and hands Vasanta+cnd doicn.) 

Sams. (Aside.) The wrath that her disdainful treatment 
justly kindled is now more violent than ever : a blow 1 a kick! 
to be spumed ! I am resolved,—she dies. (Aloud-) Ma»( r, it 
you have any relish for a mantle with a broad border and a 


* JaCiyu is tfco name of a hero bird, the son of tiaruda by &&& . ho 
s hiir» by Ivivuu j m attempting to rescue Sltd when carried of! by i ut 
demon. 

t Here ia a gr?at confusion of persona ; InUi carried off Hu* 0, A |C 
of Suy:-tva. 
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hundred tassels, or have any curiosity to taste a bit of delicate 


flesh, now is your time. 

Vita . What mean you ? 

Sains. Will you oblige me ? 

Vita. In anything not unreasonable. 

Sams. 'There is no more flavour of unreasonableness than of 
she-devils in it. 

Vita . Well, speak on. 

Saris. Put Vasantasend to death. 

Vita, (iStopping his ecu's.) 

Murder a young and unoffending female, 

•Of courteous manners and unrivalled beauty, 

The pride of all Ujjayin ! Where shall I find, 

Believe you, a fit raft to waft my soul 
Safe o’er the river of futurity ? 

Sams. I will have one made for you. Come, come, what 
have you to fear'? In this lowly place, who shall see you ? 
Vita. All nature—the surrounding realms of space ; 

The genii of these groves, the moon, the sun, 

The winds, the vault of heaven, the firm-set earth, 
Hell’s awful ruler, and the conscious soul— 

These all bear witness to* the good or ill 
That men perform, and these will see the deed. * 

Savis. Throw a cloth over her then, and hide her. 

Vita. Fool ! you are crazed. 

Sams. And you are an old good-for-nothing dastardly 
jackal Very well, I shall find some one else. Sthdvaraka 
shall do it. Here, Sthdvaraka, my lad, 1 will give you gold 
bracelets. 

Slhd . Thank your honour, I will wear them. 

Saris. You shall have a gold seat. 

Sihd. I will sit upon it. 

Saaks. You shall have every dainty dish from* my table. 


# This pnsAfigo ia in fact from Manu, with a slight deviation only iii the 
order. 
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sthd. I will eat it; never fear me. 

Savis. You shall he head over all my slaves. 

Sthd. I shall be a very great man. 

Savis. But attend to what I order. 

Sthd. Depend upon me, in everything that may be done. 
Sams. It may be done well enough. 

Sthu. Say on, sir. 

Sams. Kill this Yasantasend. 

Sthd. Excuse me, sir, I brought her here. 

Saras. Why, you villain, am I not your master ? 

Sthd. You are, sir; my body is yours, but not my inno 


cence : I dare not obey you* 

Satis. Of whom are you, my servant, to be afrait 


Sthd. Futurity. 

Sarhs. And who is Mr. Futurity, pi a} J 
Sthd. The requiter of our good and evil deeds. 
Sai'us. And what is the return for good ? 

Sthd. Wealth and power like your honour’s. 


Sams. And what for evil ? ... , i 

Sthd. Eating, as I do, the bread of shvvery , AU 
therefore, what ought not to bo done. 

Sams. You will not obey me 1 (Beats him.) 

Sthd. Beat me if you will, kill me if you " lll > 1 c ?" 
what ought not to bo done. Fate has ahead, l u l ^ w -j| 

with servitude for the misdeeds ot a former > 
not incur the penalty of being born again a 
Vos. Oh, sir, protect me. (To the T ifa ) 

Vita. Come, corae, be pacified, (lo the p* 

Stlidvaxaka is right; revolving fate 
Has doomed him to a low and servile t ^ 

From which ho wisely hopes a life ot v i 
Hereafter sets him free. Do you too t ni , 

Though degradation wait not close on cm > 

And many, obstinately foes to virtue, 

Suffer not here the punishment th^y Dial » 

Yet daitiny not blindly works. 1 huu 0 h 
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Her will gives servitude to liim, to you 
A master’s sway; yet in a future being, 

Your affluence may liis portion be assigned, 

And yours, to do submissively l_us bidding. 

Sams. (Apart.) The old dastard, and this fool of a slave, are 
both afraid of futurity ; but what shall I fear ? I, who am 
the brother of a prince, and a man of courage as well as rank? 
(To Sthdvaraka.) Begone, slave; retire into the garden, and 
wait apart. 

S/JuL I obey, sir. (To Fasantasend.) Lady, fear not me. 

[Exit. 

Sams . (Tightening his girdle.) Now, Vasantasend, die. . (Goes 
to seize her ; the Vita stops him.) 

Vita. In my presence! (Throws him down.) 

Sadis. Ah, villain! would you kill your prince? (Faints.) 
Ah, you who have so long fed at my cost, do you now become 
my foe? (Rising; apart.) Let me think; this will do. I saw 
the old scoundrel give a signal. I must get him out of the 
way and then despatch her. (Aloud.) My good friend, how 
could you so mistake what 1 said? Flow could you suppose 
that I, born of so high a race,* should seriously purpose such 
an unworthy action ? I merely used those menaces to terrify 
.her into compliance. 

Vita. Believe me, sir, it is of little import 
To boast of noble birth, unless accord 
The manners with the rank:—ungrateful thorns 
Are most offensive in a goodly soil. 

Sarfis. The truth of the matter is, that VaaiuituijOnA is 

* The term used to designate his family importance in this place, and 
agaifo in the ninth act, is MaUabi'pramftnam. Mali aka ia Haid by the Com 
no ntator to mono a leaf u»od to wrap up anything, and that the Sakdra 
tuUradu to say mmmiva, the ocean; but this floeniH very gratuitous. Malloka, 
a i synonymous with iwilla, is a very common numoamongst the prince#) of 
Hjv. l) t Uiin, and perhaps the Saluiru may intend to compare his family to 
th<-h > u -flight ho thought not Impossible that the author intended to 
expresn the Arabic term Mdck, a kin;? ; but how or when did this word find 
ila vmy to India t 
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bashful in your presence : leave us by ourselves a little. That 
fellow Sth&varaka, too, T am sure, intends to run away : go, 
bring him back, and I dare say when we are alone a little she 

will relent. 

Vita. (Apart.) It may be true that, valiant in my presence, 
YasantasenA may continue still 
To drive this fool to madness by denial. 

Passion in privacy gains confidence. 

I will consent to leave them for a while. 

(Aloud). I shall retire and obey your orders. 

Fas. (Laying hold of his garment.) 

Oh, leave mo not! I have no hope but > )U 
Vita. You have no cause for terror. Hear me, sir . 

I leave Vasantasen& as a pledge, 

And safe expect her from your hands again. 

Sarhs. Be assured of it, she shall be so accepts . 


Vita. In truth ? 

Saihs. In truth. „ ,. 

Vit'a. {Apart.) He may deceive me. I ’ll at first re ne , 

But so, that unobserved I may behold 

Ilia acts, and satisfy me of his purpose. 

Sark. He is gone, and now she dies. But hold per a P 
he juggles with me, the sly old fox, and nov ' v j' 
see what I am doing : he shall meet his mate \ , ^ onl( . ¥ 

be deceived. (He gathers flowers and decorates J umst j. 
VasantasenA, child, why so pettish 1 <’oims , 0 ™ 0 ^ 

Vita. I see his love revives; I now ma) ,ive 1 will 

1 will ge o you gold, I Will treat. me, 

lay head and turban at your feet, un, i . j ^ , 1o lotigr 
and will not accept me as your slave, 
with mankind 'l 

Vat. Why should I hesitate 1 I H' urn ; . , , 

* Though soiled the leaves, the bees fiy not 11 _ 

Nor sli.ill my heart prove traitor to tin 
It pays to merit, though it*. lord ^ pool. 
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To. love such excellence exalts my life, 

And sheds a lustre on my humble lot. 

And why should I forego it ? Can I leave 
The mango’s stately stem to twine around 
The low and worthless dhdk ? 

Sarfis. AVhat! dare you compare the beggar Chdmdatta to a 
mango-tree, and me to the dhdk * not even a JcimsuJca /'* Is it 
thus you treat me and cherish the recollection of Ch&rudatta? 

Vas. How can I cease to think of one who dwells for ever 
in my heart ? # 

Sarfis. We ’ll soon try that, and cut short your recollections 
and yourself together. Stop, you inamorata of a beggarly 
Brahman. 

Fas. Delightful words ! proceed, you speak my praise. 

Sarfis. Let him defend you if he can. 

Vas. Defend me ! I were safe if he were here ! 

Sams. What! is he Sakra, or the son of Bali — Mahendra , 
or the son of Rarnbhd — Kdlanemi , or Sulhandu — Budra or the 
son of Drona — Jofdyu — Chddakya—Dhundhumdra or TrUanku? t 
If he were all these together, he could not aid you. As Sitd 
was slain by Chdiiakya , as Draupadl by Jafdyu, so art thou by 
me. (Seizes her.) 

* They are both the same apparently ; but from the former growing on 
arid and concary soils it is stunted and mean, whilst the latter grows to a 
respectable tree. 

+ Several of these have been named before. Sakra is a name of Indra , 
the king of the gods : the Bon of BSli is A ngada,, a fierce monkey chief, one 
of Hama's confederates. Mahendra is another name of Indra. The son of 
Rarnbhd is a personage of whom no notice has been found elsewhere, unless 
it be a mistake for the son of Rddhd, Korn t. Kdlam ini is a Daitya of Bomu 
celebrity, and one of Havana’s attendants. Subhetndhu has not been identi¬ 
fied, Rudra is a name of Siva. The son of Drona is a celebrated hero in 
the MoJuibhdrata named A&wotthdmon. Jafdyu is a fabulous bird killed by 
Havana. Chdiiakya is a statesman, the minister of Chandrayapta. Dhun - 
dhumAra 5r the name of a king of Oude of the Solar line, properly called 
Kuvafayiitwa, but termed Dhundhumdra from slaying a demon named 
Dhundh u who annoyed the Saint UUanka. Trtianku is a prince of the 
same family, elevated to heaven ’luring hi* life by the . 3 age Vihcdmitrn. 
All these persons occur iu the M&hdbhtiraU or Rriimivana. 
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Fas. Oh, my dear mother ! Oh, my loved Chdrudatta! 

Too short and too imperfect are our loves 
Too soon I perish. I will cry for succour— 

What! shall Vasantasen.'i’s voice ho heard 
Abroad? Oh, that were infamy! No more 
But this. Bless, bless my Chtoudatta. 

Saaks. Still do you repeat that name! Once more, now. 

(Seizing her by the throat.) 

Vas. (In a struggling tone.) Bless my CBrudatta. 

Sams. Die, harlot, die. (,Strangles her with his han s.) J ^ 
done, sho is no more. This bundle of vice, this maneic n 
cruelty, has met her fate, instead of him whom she caJ * 
her love to meet. To what shall I compare the prowess o 
arm? Destroyed in the fulness of her hopes, she has fa 
like Slid in the Bhdrata. Deaf to my desires, she P cl * s tL 
my resentment. The garden is empty; I way * lel llWl ^ 
unperceived. My father and my mother, that ])uiup& * ^ 
well as my brothers, may regret that they dhl not se ^ ^ 
valiant actions of my mother’s son.* The old jacka 
here again presently. I will withdraw and observe him. 


Enter the Vita and Sthavaraka. 

Vita. I have brought back SthAvaraka. is 

Here are foot-marks,—these are woman's ! ^ 

Sams. (Advances.) Welcome, master: you are wc rc u 
SthAvaraka. 

Vita. Now render hack my pledge. 

Sams. What was that ? 

Vita. VasantasenA. 

Sams. Oh, she is gone. 

Vita. Whether? 

Sams. After you. 

Vita. She came not in that direction. 


tarHlhtdn* 

* This passage ia in the original somewhat obscu . -idum 

aduhe mama nitld. n^uhva.iii TjqvikuII. . itii pMh'tdi 


bbtidahe mama pidd 


puttdha 8idati<m<uU. 
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Sams. Which way went you ? 
Vita. To the east. 


Sams. Ah, that accounts for it; she turned ofF to the south. 
Vifa. I went south too. 

SaiAs. Then, I suppose, she went north. 

Vifa. What mean you i I comprehend you not. Speak out. 
Sams. I swear by your head and my feet,* that you may 

make yourself perfectly easy. Dismiss all alarm ; I have killed 
her. 

Vita. Killed her! 

Sams. What! you do not believe me ? Then look here, see 
this first proof of my prowess. (Shms the body.) 

Vita. Alas, I die ! (Faints.) 

Sa'dis. Hey-dey ! is it all over witli him ? 

Sfhd. Revive, sir ; it is I who am to blame : my inconsider¬ 
ately bringing her hither has caused her death. 

Vita. (Reviving.) Alas! Vasantasend, 

The stream of tenderness is now dried up. 

And beauty flies us for her native sphere. 

Adorned with every grace, of lovely aspect, 

Radiant witli playfulness, alas ! poor wench, 

River of gentle feeling, isle of mirth, 

And friendly refuge for all such as I am; 

Alas ! love’s richest store, a mart exhaustless 
Of exquisite delights, is here broke open. 

This crime will amply be avenged. A deed 
Done by such hands, in such a place committed, 

Will bring down infamy upon the state, 

And drive our guardian goddess from our city. 

Let me reflect;—this villain may involve 
Mo in the crime— I will depart from hence. 

[The prince lays hold of him. 
Detain me not; f have already been 
loo long your follower and friend. 


* A very insulting oath. 
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Satis. Very likely, indeed. You have murdered Vasan- 
tasend, and seek to accuse me of the crime. Do you imagine 
I am without friends ? 

Vifa. You are a wretch. 

Sams. Come, come, I will give you money, a hundred 
mvarnas, clothes, a turban. The consequence of abuse is com- 
mon to all men. 

Vita. Keep your gifts. 

Sthd. Shame! shame! 

Sadis. Ha, ha, ha! (Laughing-) 

Vita. Restrain your mirth. Let there be hate between u.. 
That friendship that confers alone disgrace 
Is not for me; it must no more unite us. 

I cast it from me, as a snapped 

And stringless bow. ug bathe . 

Smh$. Come, good master, be appeased. ” . 

Vif a. Whilst you were free from crime you mi 0 1 
My duty, but obedience to you now 
Would but proclaim myscli alike unwoitlty. 

I cannot wait on guilt, nor, though I know 
My innocence, have courage to encounter 
Those speaking glances every female ey e 
Will cast abhorrent upon one who holds 
Communion with a woman’s murderer. 

Poor, poor Vasautasen&l may thy \ irtucs 
Win thee in after-life a happier portion; 

And may the days of shame, and death o 
That thou hast suffered in existence ^ 

Ensure time honoured birth, the world > 1 b 
And wealth and happiness, in that to c0in ^ J 
S&ifiSn Where would you fly? ^ Il 
have murdered a female; corn- along vuli m 

yourself before my brother-in-law. ($** 1 ’ ^.^ 

Vifa. Away, fool. (Draws his word.) . 

Sams. (Fulls had.) Oh, very well, if you aro a ran , .• 

may depart. 


garden, you 
and defend 
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Vita. I am in danger here; yes, I will join 

Sarvilaka and Chandana, and with them seek 
The band that Xxya has assembled. [Exit. 

Baths. Go, fool, to death. Well, Sthdvaraka, my lad, what 
think you of this business? 

Sthd. That it is most horrible. 

Sams. How, slave, do you condemn me? With all my 
heart, He it so. Here, take these. ( Gives him his ornaments.) 1 
make you a present of them, that when I am full dressed, you 
may be suitably equipped to attend me: it is my com¬ 
mand. 

Sthd. These are too costly,—what am I to do with them, sir ? 

Sams. Take them, take them, and away with you. Con¬ 
duct the carnage to the porch of my palace, and there wait 
my coming. 

Sthd. T obey, sir. [Exit. 

Sams. My worthy preceptor has taken himself off in alarm. 
As to the slave, as soon as I return I will put him in confine¬ 
ment , :.o my secret is safe, and I may depart without appre- 
liension. Hold 1 let me be sure,—is she dead, or must I kill her 
a^aiu 1 no, she is safe. I will cover the body with my mantle. 
Slop ! it hears my name, and wilt discover me. Well thought 
of,—the wind has scattered about a quantity of dry leaves : 1 
Will cover her over with them. (Collot thorn 

over Vaeuntasend.) Now to the court, where I will enter an 
accusation against Charudatta of having murdered Vnsnntft- 
smia for her wealth. Ingeniously devised ! ChArudatta will he 
ruiiu d; the virtuoUi city cannot tolerate even the death of 
an animal.* Now to my work. (Going.) Here comes tlmt 
m-.cally mendicant again* and hy ilu» very to«ul I wiui about to 
tide; ho owes me ft grudge for threatening to slit his nose, and 

should l*o flee mo here, ho will out of roveugu corno forward 
•"id tax me with this murder. How shall I avoid him? 1 
lt!a h Lhc broken wall here. Thus I fly, as the monkey 


This way imply the wide diffimon of Bauddha teneU, 
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Malicndra leaped through heaven, over earth and hell, from 
Hanumat* Peak to Lank A. (Jumps down.) 

Enter the S'RAMAlfAKA or Mendicant, as before. 

I have washed my mantle, and will hang it on these boughs 
to dry. No, here are a number of monkeys; I ’ll spread it on 
the ground. No, there is too much dust. Ha ! yonder the 
wind has blown together a pile of dry leaves; that will answer 
exactly; I ’ll spread it upon them. ( Spreads his icrapper over 
Vasaniascnd and sits down.) Glory to Buddha ! ( Repeats the 
moral stanzas as above.) But enough of this. I covet not the 
other world, until in this I may make some return for the lady 
Vasantasena’s charity. On the day she liberated me from the 
gamester's clutches she made me her slave for ever. Holloa! 
something sighed amidst yon leaves! or perhaps it was only 
their crackling, scorched by the sun, and moistened by my 
damp garment. Bless me, they spread out like the wings o a 
bird. (One. of V<M mtasend's hands appears.) A woman s ham , 
as T live, with rich ornaments — and another, surely I 
seen that hand before. It is, it is—it is the hand that o “J 
was stretched forth to save mo. What should this mami. 

(Throws off the wrapper and haves, and sees }asantasn ^•) 
i* the lady VasantasenA j the devoted worshippei <>f 
(Vusantasend expresses by signs the mint of water*) • ® ^ . 

water, the pool is far away; what ’* to be done t 

ment. (Applies it to her fare and thou ? 

■. Itrrivi/nj.) Thanhs, »d ( 

Do you not recoiloot mo, Dd> 

JM with ten nvanlas* j 

Va*. 1 i'omiAmboi* yuu ; uught ebo 1 have 

suffered since. 

&rum. llow, lady f 

Vas. As my fate deserved- , , .. i v , rn 

Sram. Itise. lady, rise; drag yourself to t us 

* Hanumat lb llic monkey ; MahcuUra, the mon.i.. i 
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hold by this creeper.* (Bends it down to her ; she lays hold of it 
and rises.) In a neighbouring convent dwells a holy sister ; f 
rest a while with her, lady, and recover your spirits: gently, 
lady, gently. (They pwceed.) Stand aside, good friends, stand 
aside ; make way for a young female and a poor beggar. It is 
my duty to restrain the hands and mouth, and keep the pas¬ 
sions in subjection. What should such a man care for king¬ 
doms ? His is the world to come. [Exit. 

* To a Bauddha ascetic female contact is unlawful. His observance of 
the prohibition, in spite of his gratitude and regard for VasantasenS, is a 
curious and characteristic delineation cf the denaturalizing tendency of 
such institutions. 

+ The expression is Edastim vihdle mama dhammabahinid cliikladi. 
Etasmin vih&re mama dharmabhagini tishtati. Contents'. for women arc 
very characteriatically Bauddha institution*: they did exist in the Burman 
empire till of late years, and are still to be met with in Ncpaul and Tibet. 


END OF THE EIGHTH ACT. 
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The Hai,e ok Justice. 

(Exterior and Interior.) 

Enter Officer. 

I AM commanded to prepare tlie benches in this hall for the 
judges. (Arranges them.) All is ready for their reception, the 
floor is swept, and the seats are placed, and I have only now 
to inform them all is ready. (Going.) Ha! here comes the 
king’s brother-in-law, a worthless fellow ; I will get out of 
his way. (Retires.) 

Enter S vm.stiuCn’.VKA, splendidly dressed. 

I have bathod in limpid water and reposed in a shady grove, 
passing my time like a celestial chorister ot elegant lorm. 
amidst an attendant train of lovely damsels, now tying my 
hair, then twisting it into a braid, then opening it m flowing 
tresses, and again gathering it into a graceful knot. Oh . I am 
a most accomplished and astonishing young prince, and }*■& J 
fool a vacancy, an interior chasm ; such as is sought lor ') 
fatal worm that works its darkling way thiough tin 
entrails. How shall I fill it up ?—on whom shall I satiate my 
craving'{ lla! 1 recollect; it is designed lor the nuarn - c 
CliArudatta. Bo be it. I will repair to tho court, am laus^ 
an accusation to be registered against him, o! lin 
kasantasoti:!, n-serthig that ho has robbed aud lmlu ^' 

The court is open, 1 see. (Enters.) How ! the seats are ready 
for the arrival of the judges. I shall wait their gonung on this 
grass plot 

Doorkeeper Here comes the Court; I must attend. 
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Enter-the Judge, with the Provost and Recorder* and others. 

Crier. Hear, all men, the judge’s commands. 

Judge. Amidst the conflicting details of parties engaged in 
legal controversy, it is difficult for the judge ;to ascertain what, 
is really in their hearts. Men accuse others of secret crimes, 
and even though the charge he disproved, they acknowledge 
not their fault, hut, blinded hy passion, persevere ; and whilst 
their friends conceal their errors, and their foes exaggerate 
them, the character of the prince is assailed. Reproach in¬ 
deed is easy, discrimination of but rare occurrence, and the 
quality of a judge is readily the subject of censure. A judge 
should be learned, sagacious, eloquent, dispassionate, impartial; 
he should pronounce judgment only after due deliberation and 
inquiry ; he should be a guardian to the weak, a terror to the 
wicked ; his heart should covet nothing, his mind bn intent on 
nothing but equity and truth, and he should keep aloof the 
anger of the king. 

Provost and Rec. The character of your worship is as 
free from censure, as the moon is from the imputation of 
obscurity. 

Judge. Officers, lead the way to the seat of judgment. 

Off. As your worship commands. (They sit.) 

Judge. Now go forth, and see who comes to demand 
justice. 

Off. By command of his honour the judge, I ask, who waits 
to demand justice ? 

Sufis. (Advancing.) Oh, oh! the judges are seated. I 


* The Sreshlkin, thoohiefof thomcrchantfl,and Krfyattha or Scribe. From 
the way in which they interfere, they seem to sit as joint-assessors or com- 
•nisiiioncra with the judge. This is a curious, and, as far as yet known, a 
apliiary picture of the practical administration of Hindu law under Hindu 
government. It is not exactly, perhaps, according to rule: the number, 
Un ce or more, is correct. The judge may be either a Brahman, a Kshat- 
triya, or a Vaisya, but the assessors should be Brahmans alone. Mer¬ 
chants, however, may he called in. The presence of the Kdyastha, a man 
of mixed caste, as an assessor, is not in the books, although the Scribe is 
enumerated amongst the otlicers of the court. 
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demand justice; I, a man of rank, a Vdsudeva , and brother-in- 
law of the R&ja ;—I have a plaint to enter. 

Off. Have the goodness to wait a moment, your excellency, 
whilst I apprize the Court. (Returns.) So please your wor¬ 
ship, the first plaintiff is his Majesty’s brother-in-law. 

Judge. The Rdja’s .brother-in-law to proffer a plaint? An 
eclipse of the rising sun foreruns the downfall of some illustri¬ 
ous character: but there are other matters before us. Return 
and tell him his cause cannot come on to-day. 

(Officer returns to Sanutlidnaka) 

Off. I am desired to inform, your honour that your cause 
cannot be tried to-day. 

Sums. How! not to-day 1 Then I shall apply to the King, 
my sister’s husband. I shall apply to my sister, and to my 
mother, and have this judge dismissed, and another appointed 
immediately. (Going.) 

Off. Stay one moment, your honour, and I will can> jour 
message to the Court. (Goes to the judge.) Please youi wor 
ship, his excellency is very angry; and declares if you do not 
try his suit to-day, lie will complain to the royal family, and 
pFQQOre your worship’s dismissal. 

Judge. The blockhead lias it in his power, it is tiue. Vs t , 
call him hither : his plaint shall be heard. 

Off. (To Sarks.) Will your excellency be pleased to enter; 

your plaint will he heard. ... , 

Sadis. Oh, oh! first it could not be tried , now A 
heard; very well; the judges fear rao: they will lo w 
desire. (Enter,.) I am well pleased, gentlemen .; you may 
therefore be so too, for it is in my hands to Aihiu u u 01 
withhold satisfaction* 

Ju'I'j-. (At nl.) Very like the language of a comp aumn 
this ! (Aloud.) Bo seated. . 

Sadis. Assuredly. This place is mine, and 1 slul t 
I please. (To ih* l'njV'Kd.) I will sit hero; fco (to th ’ JRcm «*), 

1 will sit here ; no, no (puts hU hands on the judges head, am 

then oils down by ids suit), I will even sit here. 

VOL. I. K 
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Judge. Your excellency has a complaint? 

Sains. To he sure I have. 

Judge. Prefer it. 

Sams. I will, in good time; hut remember, I am born in a 
distinguished family. My father is the RAja’s father-in-law; 
the RAja is my father’s son-in-law; I am the RAja’s brother; 
and the RAja is my sister’s husband. 

Judge. We know all this; but why dwell on family 
honours ? Personal excellence is more important; there are 
always thorn-bushes in the fairest forests : declare therefore 
your suit. 

Sums, This it is \ but it involves no fault of mine. IVIy 
noble brother-in-law, in his good pleasure, presented me, for 
my ease and recreation, the best of the royal gardens, the 
ancient PdshpukcirciHdcilca. It is my practice to visit it daily, 
and see it well swept and weeded, and kept in order; and 
having, as my wont, gone this day thither, what should I 
behold, but—I could scarcely believe my eyes—the dead body 
of a female ! 

Judge. Did you know tin person ? 

Saits. Alas! too well. She was once our city’s greatest 
pnde. Her rich attire must have tempted some execrable 
wretch to beguile her into the lonely garden; and there, for 
the sake of her jewels, was the lovely VasantasenA strangled 
by his hands, not by mo. (Slogs himself.) 

Judge. What neglect in the police! You heard the plaint, 
gentlemen ; let it be recorded, including the words “not bv 
me.” 

P?c. (Writes it.) It is done. 

Sarhs. (Apart.) Vile carelessness! My heedlessness has 
plm,.. do peril, like a man crossing a narrow bridge 

precipitately, who tumble into the stream : it cannot now be 
helped. (Aloud.) Well, sagacious administrators of justice, 
you make a mighty fuss about a trifle. I was going to observe! 
mu, by me was the deed beheld. (Pul, his foot on the record, 
and wipes out the last part.) 
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Judge . How, then, do you know the truth of what you have 
stated, that for the sake of her ornaments she was strangled 
hy some person’s hands ? 

Satis. I conclude so, for the neck was bare and swollen, 
and her dress rifled of its ornaments. 

Prov. The case is likely enough. 

Satis. (Apart.) Good; I am alive again. 

Prov. Whom else do we require in this suit? 

Judge. The case is twofold, and must bo investigated both 
in relation to assertion and facts; the verbal investigation 
relates to plaintiff and respondent, that of facts depends upon 

^/Vo^The cause then requires the evidence of Vasantasen.Vs 

mother. . ... .. , r 

Judge. Undoubtedly. Officers, go and civilly call \ asanta- 

sen&’s mother into court. 

Off. (Exit Officer, and returns with the old woman.) Come * 011 "* 

dame. ,. 

Moth. My daughter is gone to a friend’s house. I his o < 
fellow comes and says to me: “ Come along; his honour tin- 
judge lias sent for you.” I am ready to faint, and my hcait 
flutters so.—Very well, sir, very well, sir, lead me to tbe 


court. 

Off. Here we are;—enter. (They enter.) 

Moth. Health and happiness to your worships! 

Judge. You are welcomesit down. (She sits.) 

Suite. Oh, old procuress, you are there, are you ? 

Judge. You are the mother of VasantasenA ? 

Moth. I am. 

Judge. Where is your daughter ? 

Moth. At a friend’s house. 

Judge. The name of that frieud? 

Moth. (Apart.) Oh dear me, this is very awkward. (- ' > 

Surely, your worship, diis is not a fit question for join 
'dup to ask. 

Judge. No hesitation;—the law asks the question. 
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Prov. and Bee . Speak out; the law asks the question; there 
is no impropriety in answering. 

Moth. Why then, gentlemen, to say the truth, she is at 
the house of a very nice gentleman the son of Sdgaradatta, 
grandson of the Provost Vinayadatta, whose own name is 
Chdrudatta; he lives near the Exchange : my daughter is 
with him. 


flam*. You hear, judges; —let this be registered. I accuse 
Ch&rudatta. 

Prov. Chdrudatta, her friend ! he cannot be criminal. 

Judge. The cause, however, requires his presence. 

Prov. Certainly. 

Judge. (To the Scribe.) Dhanadatta, write down that Vasan- 
tasend last went to Chdrudatta's residence : this is the first 
step. Let me consider; how can Chdrudatta be summoned 
hither ? However, the law must be enforced. Officer, repair 
to Chdrudatta, and say to him, the magistrate, with all due 
respect, requests to see him at his perfect convenience. 

(Officer goes out , and re-enters with Chdrudatta.) 

Off. This way, sir. 

Club-. The prince well knows my rank and character, 

And yet thus calls me to his public court. 

Haply he may have heard my car conveyed 
The fugitive he feared beyond his reach. 

Borne to his car by some unfriendly spy. 

Or haply but away with fancies ; soon 
T learn the truth, arrived at the tribunal. 

Off. This way, this way, sir. 

('Mr. W hat should this mean 1 his harshest note, yon crow 
Responsive utters to his fellow’s call, 

With croak repeated. Ha! my left eye throbs • 

What new misfortunes threaten ? 

Off Proceed, sir, never fear. 

Chdr. Facing the sun, on yonder blighted tree, 

The bird of evil augury is perebed ; 

ffa ! on my path, the black snake sleeping lies. 
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Roused from liis slumber, lie unfolds in wrath 
His spiry length, and threatening beats the ground 
With bulk inflated, as he turns on me 
His angry eyes, and from between his fangs 
Protrudes his hissing tongue. I slip. }' et l icre 
No plashy mire betrays my heedless feel. — 

Still throbs my left oVe, and my left arm trembles ; 
And still that bird if flight sinistnd tries, 

To warn me of impend Ah 'h ilh 

Terrible death awai'SMfc Be'it su¬ 
it is not mine to murflfcr a^fnst <!■ ttihyl 
Nor doubt that righteoWvvhicb^Mfcud# 

Off. This is the court, sir, crjgf 
(Mr. {EnUring and looking round.) - r>* • ,* 

The prospect is but little pleallg. A 
The court looks like a sea its fcoul'iillors 
Are deep engulphed in thought; its tossing wavei 
Are wrangling advocates ; its brood of monsteis L 
Are these wild animals—death’s ministers— . 



Attorneys skim like wily snakes the surface— 

Spies are the shell-fish cowering ’midst its weeds, 

And vile informers, like the hovering curlew, 

Hang fluttering o’er, then pounce upon their prey : 

The beach, that should be justice, is unsafe, 

Rough, rude, and broken by oppression’s storms. 

[As he advances he knocks his head against the door-f™™- 
More inauspicious omens ! they attend 
Each step I take ; fate multiplies its favours. 



* That, the translator may not he thought to have had an Engle ^ 
than an Indian court in liis eye, he enumerates the terms « '' ' 

for llic different members of which it is said to consist, Man r<’ - ^j 

cillors ; Dttas, the envoys or representatives of the parties; •> ^ 

animals, death’s minist. : . are A'lpo* and ASi'.«t.\ elepnanls am ^ ^ 
employed to (egad or tear condemned criminals to do,th . t ^ ^ ^ j 

Bpies or runners; Xdmi.Jjul , disguised emissaries or infenuois . 
Jidyasthait arc scribes by profession, who discharge the du,,e- 
and attorneys. 
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Judge . Ch&rudatta approaches. Observe him;—that face 
and form never gave shelter to causeless crime. Appearance 
is a test of character; and not only in man, but in elephants, 
horses and kine, the disposition never deviates from Hie per¬ 
fect shape.* 

Char. Hail to the court; prosperity attend 
The delegated ministers I 


Judge. Sir, you 
Off. It is here; 
Sam. So*JIr* 
this, inde 
never 




>f justices 
rlii;er ; ‘ bjfcing a seat. 
ff'a%fid'nidatta ; he sits.) 

are here : very decorous 
with so much civility; but 


w^ftutWlow me to ask if any inti- 
^ven'subsisted between you and this 

ht^ ^ 

I This. }Slaywing Vasaniasen&’s mother.) 

J mfilr. (lii/’iig.) Lady, I salute you. 

]Sou, long may you live !+ (Apart.) This is Chdru- 
< l$P> then; really my daughter has made a good choice. 

yudge. Tell us, CliArudatta, were you over acquainted with 
that;courtezan ? (Chdrudatta ashamed, Imitates.) 

■&ii7/is. Ah! he pretends to he vastly modest, or very much 
aidrmed; it is merely a pretext to evade confessing his vicious 
courses: but that ho murdered the woman for her wealth,, the 
prince shall soon make manifest. 

Prov. Away with this hesitation, Clntrudatta: there is a 
charge against you. 

Chur. Well, sirs, what shall I say ? What if she were 
A friend of mine? be youth accused, not habit. 

Judge. Let me b< g—no evasion, banish all reserve, speak 
the truth and act ingenuously: remember it is tlio law that 
calls upon you. 


# Thin ia literally tranalatcd, without any leaning to Gall or Lavo'cr. 
1- LiU-rally, long bo my Ufo: chiram mt jirn 
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Chdr. First tell me who is my accuser ? 

Saihs. I am —I. 

Chdr . Thou ! a mighty matter truly. 

Saths . Indeed, you woman-killer ! What l are } on to 
murder such a woman as VasantasenA, and rob her of her 
jewels, and to think it will not be known? 

Chdr . Thou art crazed. 

Judge . Enough of this ; declare the truth . v as the eour 
tezan your friend ? 

Chdr. She was, she was. w 4 

Judge. And where is Vasa nt as end now? 

Chdr. Gone. r 

Prov. Gone ! how, whither, and how attended ? 

Chdr. {Apart.) Shall I say she went privately ? (Aloud.) Sl,«< 
went to her own dwelling: what moro can I ? 

Sants. What more? Why, did you not accompany her t.« 
my princely garden; and did you not there, for the sake ol 
lier jewels, strangle her, with your own hands? How then 
can you say she is gone homo ? 

Chdr. Foul calumniator.* 

No rain from heaven upon thy face descends, 

Dark as the jay's unmoistened wing in showers. 

Thesfe falsehoods parch thy lips, as wintry winds 
Despoil the shrivelled lotus of its beauty. 

Judge. (Apart.) I sec it were as easy to weigh Himalaya, ion 
the ocean, or grasp the wind, as fix a stain on Chdrudatta *^P U 
tati< l) It cannot be, that this worthy man is ff 1 ‘ 

Sams. What have you to do with his defence?—l°t the c.t. f 

be tried. - . 

Judge. Away, fool, is it not thus?—if you expoum * 
Vedas t will not your tongue be cut out? if you gh- ( * ll P on * c 
mid-day sun, will you in t lose your eye-eight? if y ou 1 

* The general mime of the pa& c ar»e is, “Your taco is ^ y 

foul with falsehood,” a common oriental phrase hero poetically oxj 

+ Iferc we find the Bmhmiuical notions enforced , se*di bci £ 
punishment of Sudrea who shall read and expound iht Vtdat. 
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your hand into flame, will it not be burnt? and think you that 
if you revile Ch&rudatta, the earth will not open and swallow 
you ? This is Ch&rudatta—how can such a man have com¬ 
mitted such a crime ? He has exhausted in lavish munificence 
the ocean of his disregarded wealth, and is it possible that he, 
who was best among the best, and who has ever shown the 
most princely liberality, should have been guilty of a deed 
most hateful to a noble mind, for the sake of plunder ? 

Sams. I say again, it is not your province to undertake his 
defence ; you are to tiy the cause. 

Moth. I say the accusation is false. When in his distress 
my daughter intrusted a casket of jewels to his care, and it 
was stolen from him, even then he replaced it with a necklace 
of still greater value; and can he now, for the sake of wealth, 
have turned murderer? Oh, never! Alas! would that my 
daughter were here! (JPceps.) 

J'idgc . Inform us, Chdrudatta, how did she leave you—on 
foot or in a carriage ? 

Char. I did not sec her depart, and know not. 


Enter VIraka in haste . 

Isow go I to the court, to tell them how I have been 
maltreated, kicked, and .abused for keeping a good look-out 
after the runaway. Hail to your worsliips! 

Judge. 11a I here is Vlraka, the captain of the watch : what 
brings you bither, Viraka? 

J ir. Hear me, your honour. Whilst engaged last night in 
cjue^t of Aryaka, who had broke loose, we stopped a covered 
carriage : the captain, Chandanaka, looked into it, and I was 
going to do so too, when ho prevented me, pulled me hack, 
and cuffed and kicked mo. I beg your honours will take 
proper notice of this business. 

Judge. We will. Whoso was the carriage, do you know? 

Vir. The driver said it belonged to this gentleman, Charu- 
latta; and that it carried Yu'.uila en& to meet him in Push 
pakaraii&aka. 
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Scutts. You hear, sirs ! 

Judge. Truly this spotless moon is threatened by the demon 
of eclipse; the limpid stream is sullied by the falling of the 
banks. We will inquire into your complaint, V iraka; in the 
meantime mount one of the messenger's horses at the gate; 
go to PuAipakaraMaka with all speed, and bring us word 
whether the body of a murdered woman lies there. 

Fir. I shall. (Goes out, ami presently returns) I have been 
to the garden, and have ascertained that a female body has 
been carried off by the beasts of prey. 

Judge. How know you it was a female ? 

Fir. By the remains of the hair, and the marks of the hands 

and feet. 

Judge. How difficult it is to discover the truth: the more 
one investigates, the greater is the perplexity. The points 
of law are sufficiently clear here, but the understanding still 
labours like a cow in a quagmire.* 

C/ulr. {Apart) When first the flower unfolds, as flock the bees 

To drink tho honeyed dew, so mischiefs crowd 
The entrance opened by man’s tailing fortune. 

Judge . Come, Ch&rudatta, speak the truth. 

Chdr . The wretch that sickens at another s merit-?, 

The mind, by passion blinded, bent to ruin 
The object of its malice, do not claim 
Eeply, nor any heed to what they utter, 

Which from their very nature must be falsehood. 

For me—you know me—would 1 pluck a ilowei, 

I draw the tender creeper gently to me, 

Nor rudely rob it of its clustering beauty. 

How tliink you then!—could I with violent hands 
Tear from their lovely seat those jetty locks, 

More glossy than the black bee s wing, or how 
So wrong my nature, and betray my love, 

As with remorseless heart to blast iu death 
The weeping charms that vainly sued for men-; ? 


* Rather an undignified eimiJo for a judge. 
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Sams. I tell you, judges, you will be held as the defendant’s 
friends and abettors, if you allow him longer to remain seated 
in your presence. 

Judge. Officer, remove him from his seat. (Officer obeys.) 

Clair. Ministers of justice, yet reflect. (Sits on the groinul.) 

Sarfis . (Apart.) Ha, ha! my deeds are now safely deposited 
on another’s head ; I will go and sit near Chdrudatta. (Does 
so.) Come, Chdrudatta, look at me: confess; say honestly, 
“ I killed Vasantasend.” 

Chdr. Vile wretch, away I Alas ! my humble friend, 

My good Maitreya, what will be thy grief 
To hear of my disgrace 'l and thine, dear wife, 

The daughter of a pure and pious race ? 

Alas ! my boy, amidst thy youthful sports 
How little think’st thou of thy father’s shame ! 

Where can Maitreya tarry ? I had sent him 
To seek Vasantasend, and restore 
The costly gems her lavish love bestowed 
Upon my child—where can he thus delay ? 


Outside—-Enter Maitreya with Vasantasend 1 $ jewels. 

I am to return these trinkets to Vasantasend; the child took 
them to his mother; I must restore them, and, on no account, 
consent to take them back again. Ha! Iieblula ; how now 
"Reblula, what is the matter ? You scum agitated, what hox 
chanced i (Listening.) Hey ! what say you, my dear friend ? 
summoned to the court? this is very alarming. Let me think:— 
I must go to him, and see what it means; I can go to Vasan¬ 
tasend afterwards. Oh, here is the court. (Enters.) Salutation 
to your worships ! where is my friend ? 

Judge. There. 

Mail. My dear friend, all happiness - - 

Chdr. Will be hereafter. 

Afuit. Pationee. 

('fair. That I have. 

ALiit. Put v hy so downcast / what are you brought h- tv for l 



whisky 



Chdr. I iim a murderer — reckless of futurity 
Repaying woman’s tender love with blood 
What, else, let him declare. 


Mait . What! 

Chdr . (Whispers him.) Even so. 

Mait . Who says so ? 

Chdr. (To the Raja's brother-in-law.) 

Yon miserable man, the instrument 
That destiny employs to work my fall. 

Mait . Why not say she is gone home? 

Chdr. It recks not what I say; my humble state 


Is not to be believed. 

Mail. How, sirs! what is all this? Can he who ias 
beautified our city with its chief ornaments, who has filled 
Ujjayin with gardens, and gates, and convents, and temples, 
and wells, and fountains,—can he, an utter reprobate, for the 
object of a few beggarly ornaments, have done such an 
iniquitous act ? (In amjer.) And you—you wretch, j ou kin 0 s 
brother-in-law, Sariist h&nak a,—you who stop at nothing, an 
are a stuffed vessel of everything offensive to mankind, } oU 
monkey, tricked out with golden toys: say again before me, 
that my friend, who never plucked a flower roughly in his 
life, who never pulled more than one at a time, and al\* a} s 
left the young buds untouched;—say that he has been guihy 0 
a crime detestable in both worlds, and I will break tl>) h« 
into a thousand pieces with this staff, as knotty and crook ( <1 a 
thy own heart. 

Sams. Hear him, my masters. What has this crow- <>o 
pated hypocritical fellow to do with the cause between m*- 
("hAnidafcta, that he is to break my head. Attempt it, i ) 
dare, you hypocritical scoundrel. (Mail, strikes him ; # sfl 
snsues 7 in which T r oso>ntasGnd'8 jewels fall from, his 
thdnaka picks them vp.) Heo here, sirs! here, here are tie 
poor wench’s jewels, for the sake of which yon villain 
dered her. 

\The judges hcifiQ down the a h*a< . 
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Clo.'r, (To Mait.) In an ill hour these jewels spring to light. 

Such is my fate, their fall will lead to mine. 

Mait. Why not explain ? 

(Mr. The regal eye is feeble to discern 

The truth amidst perplexity and doubt. 

I can but urge—I have not done the deed, 

And poverty like mine must hope to gain 
Unwilling credence; shameful death awaits me. 

Judge. Alas! Mars is obstructed and Jupiter obscured, and 
a new planet like a comet wanders in their orbits. 

Prov. Come hither, lady (to Fasantasenffs mother) ; look at 
this casket; was it your daughter s ? 

Moth. It is very like, but not the same. 

Sams. Oh, you old baggage! your eyes tell one story and 
your tongue another. 

Moth. Away, slanderer ! 

PiVi. Be careful of what you say: is it your daughter’s, or 
is it not ? 

Moth. Why, your worship, the skill of the workman 
makes it difficult to trust one's eyes; but this is not my 
daughter’s. 

. Judge. Do you know these ornaments? 

Moth. Have I not said? They may bo different, though 

libs: I cannot say more; they may be imitations made by 
some skilful artist. 


Judge. It is true. Provost, examine them: they may be 
different, though like; the dexterity of the artists is no doubt 
verjr great, and they readily fabricate imitations of ornaments 
they have once seen, in such a manner, that the difference 
shall scarcely be discernible. 

Prov. Are these ornaments your property, Charudatta? 

Char. They are not. 

Prov. Whose then ? 

Chdr. This lady’s daughter’s. 

Prov, How come they out of the owner’s possession ( 

Chdr. She parted with them. 
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Prov. Consider, Ch&rudatta, you must speak the truth. 
Truth alono is internal satisfaction : not to declare the truth 
is a crime; the truth is readily told ; seek not to conceal it by 
a lie. 

Char. I do not know the ornaments ; but this I know, t hoy 


aro now brought from my house. 

Sods. You killed her in my garden first, and so obtained 
them; this prevarication is only to hide the truth. 

Judge. ChArudatta, own the truth, or it must be my pleasure 
that heavy lashes fall upon that delicate frame. 

Cluir. Sprung from a race incapable oi crime, 

I have not shamed my sires—if you confound 
The innocent with the guilty, I must sufTer. 

(Apart.) If I have lost indeed Vasantasend, 

Life is a burden to mo. (Aloud.) AY hat avails it 
To proffer further plea ? be it acknowledged. 

I have abandoned virtue, and deserved 
Abhorrence here and punishment hereafter. 

Let me be called a murderer, or what else 
It pleases him (to Sadis.) to declare. 

Sams. She is killed : say at once, I killed her. 

Chdr. You have said. 

Sam. You hear him: ho confesses it; all doubt is removed 
by his own words : let him be punished. Poor ChdrudaUa ! 

Judge. Officer, obey the prince—secure the malefactor. 

Moth. Yet, good gentlemen, hoar me. I am sure the 
charge is false. If my dear daughter be slain, lot him live, 
who is my life. Who are the parties in this cause? I m ^ vC 
no complaint, and why then is he to be detained ? Oh l set 
him at liberty. 

Sams. Silence, you old fool! what have you to do with 
him? 

Judge. Withdraw, lady. Officer, lead her forth. 

Moth. My son, my dear son ! (Is forced out.) 

Sams. I have done the busine 33 worthy of myself, and shall 
now depart. [h.rU. 
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Judge. Chdrudatta, the business of proof it was ours to 
effect, the sentence rests with the prince. Officer, apprize 
the royal Pdlaka, that the convicted culprit being a Brah¬ 
man, lie cannot according to Manu be put to death, but 
he may be banished the kingdom with his property un¬ 
touched. 

Off. I obey. (Goes out and returns.) I have been, and the 
king thus commands. Let the ornaments of Vasantaseml be 
suspended to the neck of the criminal; let him bo conducted 
by beat of drum to the southern cemetery, and there let him 
be impaled; that, by the severity of this punishment, men 
may be in future deterred from the commission of such atro¬ 
cious acts. 

Chdr. Unjust and inconsiderate monarch.* 

Tis thus that evil councillors impel 

The heedless prince into the scorching flames 

Of fierce iniquity and foul disgrace; 

And countless victims perish by the guilt 
Of treacherous ministers, who thus involve 
Both prince and people in promiscuous ruin ! 

My friend Maitreya, I bequeath to you 
My helpless family; befriend my wife, 

And be a second parent to my child. 

ATait. Alas! when the root is destroyed, how can the tree 
remain ? 

Chur. Not so; a father lives beyond Ills death 
And in his son survives \ ? tis meet my boy 
Enjoy that friendship which thou show'dst his sire. 

Mail. \ ou have ever been most dear to me, most excellent 
Chirudatfca; I cannot cherish life deprived of you. 

(Mr. Bring my boy to me. 

Mail . That shall be done. 

* PoKsibly the political cventa described in this piece were not wholly 
matter of fiction, and Pdlaka, leaning to the Bauddha doctrines, and die- 
rcc arding Brahmin ical privilege, provoked the insurrection that ia recorded 
in the drama. 
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Judge. Officer, lead him forth. Who waits there ? Let the 


ChdjiSdlas * he called. 


[Exit u'ith Court. 


Off. This way. 

Ckdr. Alas, my poor friend! t 

Had due investigation been allowed me, 

Or any test proposed—water or poison, 

The scales or scorching fire,J and I had failed 
The proof, then might the law have been fulfilled, 
And I deservedly received my doom.§ 

But this will be avenged: and for the sentence 
That dooms a Brahman’s death on the mere charge 
Of a malicious foe, the bitter portion 
That waits for thee, and all thy line, O king, 

Is hell. Proceed—I am prepared. [Exeunt. 

# Whoso caste makes them public executioners. 

f The following lines are uttered dJo&ie or in the air, according to the 
original ; that is, they are not spoken by any of the dramattspersona;. 1 hey 
arc, however, so suitable to Chdrudatta as to warrant a departure from the 
stago direction. 

£ The different modes of trial by ordeal. 

§ Literally, the saw’ might have been applied to the body ; Krahach itA 
Satire ddtavyam. 


END OF THE NINTH ACT. 
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ACT X. 

The Road to the Place of Execution. 

Enter CiiXrudatta with two CiiAndAlas as Executioners. 

1^ Chdn. Out * of the way, sirs ! out of the way! room 
for ChArudatta. Adorned with the Jcaravira t garland, and 
•dod by his de iitioners, ho approaches his end 

like a lamp ill-fed with oik 

Clair. Sepulchral blossoms decorate my limbs, 

Covered with dust, and watered by my tears, 

And round me harshly croak the carrion birds, 
Impatient to enjoy their promised prey. 

'2d Chan. Out of the way, sirs! what do you stare at? a 
good man whose head is to bo chopped off by the axe of 
destiny 3 a tree that gave shelter to gentle birds to be cut 
down ? Come on, ChArudatta. 

Chdr. Who can foresee the strange vicissitudes 
Of man’s sad destiny ?—I little thought 
iliat such a late would ever be my portion, 

Nor could have credited I should live to be 
Dragged like a beast to public sacrifice, 

Stained with the ruddy sandal spots and smeared 
With meal—a victim to the sable goddcss.J 
"V et as I pass along, my fellow-citizens 

# The Frrikrifc spoken by the ChduAalas is exceedingly mdc and difficult; 
the commentator in often evidently at fault, and furnishes very imperfect 
and unsatisfactory interpretations: several passages have been accordingly 
omitted, but none of any importance. 

+ Sweet-scented oleander, or rose bay. N&riutn odorum. 

t This is an addition of the commentator : the text implies that ho is 
equipped us a victim, but does not say to what deity. 
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Console me with their tears, and execrate 
The cruel sentence that awards my death. 

Unable to preserve my life, they pray 

That heaven await me, and reward my sufferings. 

1st ChdA. Stand out of the way—what crowd you to sec ? 
There are four things not to be looked at. huh a carne 
forth, tho birth of a calf, the transit of a star, and tho mis¬ 
fortune of a good man.* Look, brother Aliinta , the wli * 
is under sentence !—Wliat! does tho sky wee P> 1 

derbolt fall without a cloud ? ^ 

2d ChdA. No, brother Colia, not so ; the shower a s rom 
yonder cloud of women; yet though all the people weep, yet 
such is the throng, that their tears cannot lay the dust. 

Chdr. From every window lovely faces shed 

The kindly drops, and bathe me with their tears. 

1 st ChdA. Here stop 1 strike the drum, and cry the ^ntence. 
—Hear ye, hear ye! This is Ch&rudatta, son o >. . fc :1 ^ ’ 

son of Provost Vinayadatta, by whom the courtezan > asan 
t asun.4 has been robbed and murdered ; lie has been convicted 
and condemned, and wo are ordered by king 1 al.ilv.i ti 1 
him to death: so will his Majesty over punish those that 
commit such crimes as both worlds abhor. 

* This passage ie not clear; tho expression is hide pacihtoxi', 
seems to imply Indrah pranihynrminnh. The oldest commentary^ for 
it Pratardhanuina, increasing, progressing; and suppose ' 1 ||Taae 
his bow, tho rainbow. It seems uioro probable, however, < ><• . ij|t0 

alludes to scuio observance in honour of the ddly which ^ “ oreo . 

disuse and is forgotten. Such, foroxuniplc, asthc Sakradh^'J" • omc 

tion ol a Hag in honour of Indra, which, after being wore u pi 
days, is directed to be rcm .ved privately at midnight, " 11 •’ of B 

are asleep. (KdUhl PunlAa.) The paraphernalia and c "‘'" , lv (1 ,.,. r ibed 
public execution, according to Hindu fashions, are interesUoy. } ^ 

acre ; the Soantines, of the official attendance show ■ that the 1-d ^ ^ 

as easily managed then as at any subsequent pmod. The ■ I* * ^ 

executioner corresponds precisely witli that of the Roman ' • ^ o( 

in like manner, the place of execution is the public c ‘ n, l' ‘ ' ’ ,,| t ,aiiic„l 
burning the death Tho criminal is dressed as a victim * - 

docomtions. L 
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Char. Dreadful reverse—to hear such wretches herald 
My death, and blacken thus with lies my fame: 

Not so, my sires—for them the frequent shout 
Has filled the sacred temple, where the crowd 
Of holy Brahmans to the gods proclaimed 
The costly rite accomplished : and shall I, 

Alas ! Vasantasemi, who have drunk 
Thy nectared tones from lips whose ruby glow 
Disgraced the coral, and displayed the charms 
Of teeth more pearly than the moon’s chaste light, 
Profane my ears with such envenomed draughts 
Of infamy whilst yet my soul is free 1 

[Puts liis hands to his ears. 
1st Chan. Stand apart there —make way! 

Char. My friends avoid me as I pass, and, hiding 
Their faces with their raiment, turn away. 

Whilst fortune smiles each stranger is a friend, 

But friends are strangers in adversity. 

1st Chan. The road is now tolerably clear,—bring along the 
culprit. 

{Behind.) Father ! father ! 

My friend ! my friend ! 

(Mr. My worthy friends, grant me this one indulgence. 

1st Chdh. What! will you take anything of us % * 

Chdr. Disdain not my request. Though basely born, 

\ ou are not cruel, and a gentle nature 
Iianks you above your sovereign. I implore you, 

By all your future hopes, oh once permit me 
To view my son, ere I depart to death l 
l. £ Chin. Let him come.—Men, stand back, and let the 
child approach: here, this way. 



Enter Maitkfya with RohasKNA. 

Mait. Here we have him, boy, once more; your dear 
father, who is going to be murdered. 


* That is, how cm a Hmhmun r-iidc - cnd to accept anything from a 
Chiir'i&lUi / There is ■some bitter nett in the question. 
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Boy. Father ! father ! 

Chdr. Come hither, my dear child. (Embraces him and talcs 
his hands.) 

These little hands will ill-suifice to sprinkle 
The last sad drops upon my funeral pyre. 

Scant will my spirit sip thy love, and then 
A long and painful thirst in heaven succeeds. 

What sad memorial shall T leave thee, boy, 

To speak to thee hereafter of thy father ? 

This sacred string, whilst yet Tis mine, I give thee.* 

The Brahman’s proudest decoration, bo) : , 

Is not of gold nor gems; but this by which 
He ministers to sages and to gods. 

This grace my child when I shall be no more. (Takes 
off his Brahmankal cord and puls it round his son's neck) 

1st Chdn. Come, you Charudatta, come along. 

2d Chdri. More respect, my master; recollect, by “night 
day, in adversity or prosperity, fate holds its course, and puts 
men to trial. Come, sir; complaints are unavailing; and it 
is not to be expected that men will honour the moon v hi n 
Ttdliu has hold of him. 


* The distinguishing mark of a man of the three superior classu w j 
cord worn over the left shoulder and uuder the right arm : it is imposed wi 
much solemnity, and the investiture, with its accompanying formula?, is a' .1 
feidered to indicate the regeneration of the individual: whence na ‘^ 
Divija, or twice-born. The rite is applicable to all the three super ior n ^ 
tile I >:i!ini:tn, K I . and Vaitya, to each of whom the 

is appropriate; although, as the two latter are considered to ' * 

it now signifies the Brahman only. The cord of the Brahman *- * 
made of cotton, that of the Kahattriya of a kind of gru^s, am 11 
Vaidya of woollen thread. The investiture of the first bhouW 
between the ages of five and sixteen; of the second, between six u ^ 
twenty-two; and of the third,between eight and twenty-four. ' ^ 

beyond the latter period the individual is conaidc 

An essential part of the ceremony is the communication of the ( < •' ^ 

holier t verse of the Vedas. It is communicable to ail tliroo. ai*‘- '■ 

following:— Om. Earth. Air. Heaven. Ect us meditate on t ic J. 
splendour of that divine Sun, who may illuminate our understanding — . » 

bhir ffhura/t swalf, tat tavilur varetyan Margo divatya dhima/u, 1 a<jo 
n alt p rack ado y tit. 
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Roha . Where do you lead my father, vile Ch&nd'&la ? 
Chan. I go to death, my child ; the fatal chaplet 


Of Karcwlm hangs around my neck ; 

The stake upon my shoulder rests,* my heart 
Is burdened with despair, as, like a victim 
Dressed for the sacrifice, I meet my fate. 

1st Ch&fi. Hark ye, my boy: they who are born CJuinMlas 
are not the only ones; they who oppress the virtuous are 
ChdilSdlas too. 

Roha, Why, then, want to kill my father % 

1$* Chdn. The king orders us ; it is his fault, not ours. 

Roha. Take and kill me ; let my father go. 

Is* ChdA. My brave little fellow, long life to you ! 

ChAr. ( Embracing him.) 

This is tlio truest wealtli; love equal smiles 
On poor and rich ; the bosom's precious balm 
Is not the fragrant herb, nor costly unguent — 

But nature's breath, affection's holy perfume. 

Mail. Come now, my good fellows, let my worthy friend 
escape: you only want a body, — mine is at your disposal. 

Char. Forbear, forbear! 

Is* CMn. Come on ! stand off! what do you throng to " ? 
a good man who has lost his all and fallen into despair, . e 
a gold bucket whoso rope breaks and it tumbles into the 
well. 

2d Chdti. Here stop: beat the drum, and proclaim the 
sentence. (As before .) 

Char. This is the heaviest pang of all; to think 
Such bitter fruit attends my closing life. 

And oh I what anguish, love, to hear the calumny, 
Thus noised abroad, that thou wast slain by me ! 

[Exeunt 

# So condemned malefactor*, according i.o the Uomau code, bore their 
cross or gibbet to tho place of execution. 
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Scene II.—A Room in the Palace. 

Sthavaiiaka discovered above, bound, lishning to the 
drum and proclamation. 

How ! the innocent CMrudafcta to be executed, and I in 
chains still! I may be heard. What ho there ! friends, hear 
me :— it was I, sinner that I am, who dioie A asantaseiui to 
the royal garden. There my master met us, and finding er 
deaf to his wishes, with his own hands strangle iei. 
the murderer, not this worthy man. fhey cannot 
I am too far off. Cannot I leap down i—it shall be so; * « 
any chance than that CliSruJatta should suffer. can gc on 
of this window and spring from the balcony : better Ip. - 
than Chai'udaUa, and if l die, heaven is W W™* 
down.) I am not hurt, and fortunately my chain has snapped. 
Now, whence comes the cry of the CMiid'Alas: ha! yonder, 

I will overtake them. What ho there, stop ! I 


Scene III. 

Enter Chaiuidatta as before—to them SthavarAEA. 

Stkd. What ho, stop ! 

Is* C1M. Who calls to us to stop! 

SIM. Hear me; Charudatta is innocent. I took v ' 
send to the garden, where ray master strangled her wit 
own hands. 

Chur. Who comes rejoicing thus my latest hours. 

To snatch me from the galling bonds of f 
Like the full cloud, distent with friendly showers, 

That timely hangs to sav. 

Heard you the words ?—my tame again is *- 
My death I heeded not, I feared disgrace. 

Death without shame is welcome as the babe 
New born. I perish now by hate 
1 ne’er provoked; by ignorance and malice— 

1 fall the mark f arrows dipped in \ cuom, 

And aimed at me by infamy and guib. 
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1st Chin . Hark ye, Stlidvaraka,— do you speak tlie truth ? 

Sthd. I do ; and would have ere now proclaimed, it: for 
fear of that I was chained, and shut up in one of the rooms of 
the palace. 

Enter Samsthanaka {above).. 

I have had a most sumptuous regale in the palace here : rice, 
with acid sauce, and meat, and fish, and vegetables, and 
sweetmeats. What sounds were those I heard ? The 
Chdhd'dla’s voice, as harsh as a cracked bell, and the beat of 
the death-drum ; the beggar Chdrudatta is going to execution. 
The destruction of an enemy is a banquet to the heart. I 
have heard, too, that whoever looks upon the death of an 
adversary will never have bad eyes in his next birth. I will 
ascend the terrace of my palace and contemplate my triumph. 
(Ascends.) What a crowd has collected to see the execution 
of this miserable wretch ! If so. many flock to see him, what 
a concourse there would be to behold a great man like myself 
put to death ! Ho i dressed like a young steer. They are 
taking him to the south. What brings them this way, and 
why ceases the noise ? {Looks into the chamber.) Hey ! where 
is the slave Stlidvaraka 1 He has made his escape!—all my 
schemes will be ruined !—I must seek him. (Descends.) 

SShd. Here comes my master. 

Is/ Chdn. Out of the way there ! make room! Here ho 
comes, like a mad ox, butting with the sharp horn of arro¬ 
gance. 

Scuh. Room, room here! My boy Stlidvaraka, come you 
along With me. 

Sthd,. What, sir! are you not satisfied with having mur¬ 
dered Vasantasend, that you now endeavour to compass the 
death of the excellent Chdrudatta ? 

Sam. I,—I,—a vessel of rich jeweds, I murder a woman ! 

Crowd Yes, yes, you murdered her ; not Chdrudatta. 

Sam. Who says so ? 

Crowd. This honest man. 

Sam. Stlidvaraka, my servant. (Apart.) He is the only 
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witness of my guilt. I have ill-secured him. It shall he so. 
{Aloud.) Hear ye, my masters: this is my slave; he is a thief, 
and for theft I punished and confined him. he owes me a 
grudge for this, and has made up this story to he i ei cn 0 ec. 
Confess {to Sthdvaralca), is it not sot {Approves and m on 
under-tone.) Take this {offers Mm a bracelet) ; it is yours ; 
recall your words. 

Sihd. (Takes the bracelet and holds it up.) See ere, } 
friends, lie bribes me, even now, to silence! 

Saris. {Snatches the bracelet.) This is it ; the very ornament 
I punished him for stealing; look here, Chanda as • or p ' ^ 

from my treasury, which was under his c iar Q e, 
whipped ; if you doubt me, look at lus back. 

1st CUn. It is very true; and a scorched slave 

! this is the curse of slavery, to be disbelieved 
even when we speak the truth. Worthy Chdrudatta, I ran 
no more. (Falls at his feet.) , 

Char. Rise, thou who feelest for a good man s fall, 

And com’st a virtuous friend to the afflicted. 

Grieve not thy cares arc vain. Whilst destiny 
Forbids my liberation, all attempts 
Like thine will profit nothing, 
lsf ChdtL As your honour lias already chastised t us « • 

you should let him go. t 

Sachs. Come, come. What is this delay, why c J 

dispatch this fellow? ^ had better do it 

1st CM*. If you are in such haste, sir, you n. 
yourself. 

Roha. Kill me and let my father live. 

Satis. Kill both ; father and son perish together. 

CMr. All answers to his wish. Return, my c 11 1 ’ 

Go to thy mother, and with her repair 

To some asylum where thy fat ^’^ d duct them 
Sl^U leave no fitain on thee. Mytnen , 

Hence without 
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Mail. Think not, my deal’ friend, that I intend to survive 
you. 

Chdr . My good Maitreya, the vital spirit owes not 
Obedience to our mortal will : beware 
How you presume to cast that life away : 

It is not thine to give or to abandon. 

Mali. {Apart.) It may not be right, but I cannot bear to 
live when he is gone. I will go to the Brahman's wife, and 
then follow my friend. (Aloud.) Well, I obey ; this task is 
easy. (Falls at his fed, and rising , takes the child in his arms.) 

Sams. Holloa ! did I not order you to put the boy to death 
along with his father ? (Chdrudatla expresses alarm.) 

Is/ ChdA. We have no such orders from the Edja—away, 
boy, away. (Forces off Maitreya and Folios na.) This is the 
third station, beat the drum, and proclaim the sentence. (As 
before.) 

Sams. (Apart.) The people seem to disbelieve the charge. 
(Aloud.) Why, Chdrudatta, the townsmen doubt all this ; 
be honest; say at once, “I killed Vasanfcasend.” (Chdrudatta 
continues silent.) Ho ! ChdncTdla, this vile sinner is dumb ; 
make him speak : lay your cane across his back. 

2d ChdA. Speak, Chdrudatta. (Strikes him.) 

Chdr. Strike ! I fear not blows ; in sorrow plunged, 

Think you such lesser ills can shake my bosom % 

Alone I feel the flame of men’s reports, 

The foul assertion that I slew my love. 

Sa/ns. Confess, confess! 

Chdr. My friends and fellow-citizens, yo know me, 

Sams. She is murdered. 

Clulr. Be it so. 

1 A ChdA. Como; the execution is your duty. 

2d ChdA. No ; it is yours. 

1st ChdA. Lot us reckon. (Tluy count *) Now, if it be my 
turn, I shall delay it as long as I can. 

They write or make marks or lines in various ways; such is the stage 
direction, but whnt is intended is not exactly known. 
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1st Chd A. I will tell youmy father, when about to depart 
to heaven, said to me, “Son, whenever you have a cu pnt to 
execute, proceed deliberately ; never do joui ' ■ or 1111 a J 1 
for, perhaps, some worthy character may pure ase 
criminal’s liberation ; perhaps a son maj be bom to J* > 

aud a general pardon be proclaimed; perhaps an cep an 
may break loose and the prisoner escape in tin eon , > 

perhaps, a change of rulers may take place, an c\ei} 

bondage be set at large.” 

Sains. {Apart.) A chango of rulers ! 

lsi CMA. Come, let us finish our reckoning. 

Sams. Be quick, be quick! get rid o your 

lsl CMA. Worthy ChArudatta, we but discharge our toy , 
the king is culpable, not we, who must obey 
consider—have you anything to say 1 

Chdr. If virtue yet prevail, may she who dwells 

Amongst the blest above, or breathes on earth, 

Clear my fair fame from the disastrous spots 
Unfriendly fate and man’s accusing tongue 
Have fixed upon me—whither do you lead me ^ 

Is* CMA. Behold the place, the southern cemetery. 
criminals quickly get rid of life. See, 'here J-“ - m 

upon one-half of the mangled body, whilst the other } 
ghastly on the pointed stake ! 

Chur. Alas, my fate ! {Sits down.) How _ 

Sams. I shall not go till I have seen his dca >• 

sitting! ^ 

1*1 CMA. What! are you afraid, ChArudatta 

Cto. (JM*> Of htoy 1 'moon «. 

Ul CMA. Worthy s.r, m heaven itself U <-> 1 <;ak 

not free from change and suffering : how slum > - ' 

mortals, hope to escape them in this lower * ^ of 
rises but to fall, another falls to rise, again ; am , 

the carcase is at one time laid aside, and at auo i' 
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think of these things, and be firm. This is the fourth station : 
proclaim the sentence. (Proclamation as before.) 


Enter the S'ramanaka and Vasantasena. 

&rom. Bless me, what shall I do? Thus leading Vasanta¬ 
sena, am I acting conformably to the laws of my order ? Lady, 
whither shall I conduct you ? 

Vas. To the house of Chdrudatta, my good friend ; 

His sight will bring me back to life, as the bright moon 
Revives the leaflets of the drooping flower. 

&ram. Let us get into the high road: here it is. Hey ! 
what noise is this ? 

Vas. And what a crowd is here !—inquire the cause ; 

For all Ujjayin is gathered on one spot, 

And earth is off its balance with the load.* 

Is* C/M. This is the last station : proclaim the sentence. 
(Pr> d<imalton as before.) Now, Ch&rudatta, forgive us; all will 
soon be over. 

Char. The gods are mighty. 

&ram. Lady! lady! they say here you have been murdered by 
Ch&rudatta, and they are therefore going to put him to death. 

Vas. Unhappy wretch ! that I should be the cause 
Of so much danger to my Ch&rudatta. 

Quick ! lead me to him. 

&rarru Quick, lady; worthy servant of Buddha 9 hasten to 
save Ch&rudatta. Boom, good friends; make way. 

Vas. Boom ! room ! (Pressing through the crav'd.) 

\st t 'hdji Remember, worthy Ch&rudatta, we but obey the 
king’s commands ; the sin is his, not ours. 

(didr. Enough ! perform your office. 

1st Chari. (Draws his sword.) Stand straight, your face 


# This is rather oxtravagaut, but less so than Lucan’s apprehension that 
Noro after his apotheosis might occasion a somewhat similar accident : 
t{ ASthcris iuimcngi par Loin si prc^uris unnui, 

Seiitwt axis onus, librati ponder! ceeli 
Orbo tone media.” 
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upwards, and one blow sends you to heaven. ((Mrudatt* 
obeys, Ike GhdriUla goes to strike, and drops hts swore.) ovr 
I held the hilt firmly hi my grasp! yet the sword, as unc o 
as a thunderbolt, has fallen on the ground ! ChAuula . 
escape; it is a sure sign. Goddess of the Sahya WV* 
pleased to hear me ! If CliArudatta be yet set free, 1 a 
favour will be conferred upon the whole C iAm 

2d CUi. Como, lot »s do os wo „ (fa sM( , 

1st ChU. Bo it so. {They an lead,a, CMruaam 
when Fasantasend rushes through the cioad.) 

Vos. Forbear, forbear ! in me behold the wre c 

For whom he dies ! ,, q i nr irc a nd 

1st CUi. Hoy i who is this thot with dtshovollod lochs 

uplifted arms calls us to forbear ? . rh4ru datta< (Throws 
Vas. Is it not true, dear, deares 

herself on his bosom.) . v lh a i jfo 

tram. Is it not true, respected CMrudatta? (*» 

f 1st CM, f. VasantasonA ! The innocent must not l iensh b> 
our hands. 

&ram. He lives! ChArudatta lives! 

1st ChdiL May ho live a hundred years ! 

Vas. I revive. , j s a t the 

1st ChM. Away! bear the news to the king, 

public place of sacrifice. (Some go o,d.) done this' 

Sami. (Seeing Vasantasend.) Alive still. ' j 

l am not safe here, and must fly. re on ioml 

1st ChdA. (To the other.) Hark ye, brother, v- ^ 
to put to death the murderer of VasantasenA. 
therefore secure the RAja’s brother-in-laiv. [Exeunt. 

2d CM„ Agreed : let’s follow him. come 

Char. Who thus, like showers to dying .4 • ’ 

To snatch m ' from the uplifted swon 

Of present death ? VasantasenA, 

t • i in' Wndhirb rang®, near 
* A form of JDurgd . worshifpod formerly m & 

Ougein. 
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Can this be she > or has another form 

Like hers from heaven descended to my succour ? 

Am I awake, or do my senses wander— 

Is my Vasantasend still alive ? 

Speeds she from spheres divine, in earthly charms 
Arrayed again, to save the life she loved, 

Or comes some goddess in her beauteous likeness ? 
Fas. {Falls at his feet.) 

You see herself, the guilty cause that brought 
This sad reverse upon thy honoured course. 

Char. (Taking her up and looking at her.) 

My love, Vasantasend, iait thou? 

Fas. That ill-starred wretch. 

Chdr. Vasantasend—can it—can it be? 

And why these start mg tears 1 —away with grief! 
Didst thou not come, and like tlio wondrous power 
That brings back life to its deserted source,* 

Redeem triumphant from the grasp of death 
This frame to bo henceforward all thine own 1 
Such is the force of love omnipotent, 

Who calls the very dead to life again! 

Behold, my sweet, these emblems, that so late 
Denoted shame and death, shall now proclaim 
A different tale, and speak our nuptial joy— 

This crimson vesture be the bridegroom’s garb, 

This garland be the bride’s delightful present, 

And this brisk drum shall change its mournful sounds 
To cheerful tones of marriage celebration. 

Fas. Ingenious ever is my lord’s device. 

Chdr. Thy plotted death, dear girl, was my sad doing. 

The ILAja’s brother has been long my foe; 

And in his hate, which future doom will punish, 

He sought, and partly worked his will, my fall. 

Fax. Forbear, nor utter such ill-omened words. 

By him, and liim alone, my death was purposed. 

* The mythological drug that restor^a the dead to life. 
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Vas . To him I owe my life : 

His seasonable aid preserved me. 

Chdr. Who art thou, friend ? 

Sram. Your honour does not recollect me. I was employee 
as your personal servant: afterwards becoming connects 
gamblers, and unfortunate, I should have been reduced to 
slavery, had not this lady redeemed me. I have since u n 
adopted the life of a mendicant; and coming m my wanderings 
to the R&ja’s garden, was fortunately enabled o ass 

former benefactress. , 

{Behind.) Victory to Frishahhakeiu,* the esp 
Daksha’s sacrifice !f glory to the six-faced 
the foe of Krauncha f X Victory to Xryaka, the 
his adversaries, and triumphant monarch of the wide-sp . , 
mountain-bannered earth! 


Enter SaRVILAKA. 

This hand lias slain the king, and on the throne 
Of Pdl&ka ascends our valiant chief, 

Resistless Aryaka, in haste anointed. 

Now to obey his first commands* and raise 
The worthy Ch&rudatta tar above 
Calamity and fear. All is achieved 


* The deity whose emblem is a bull—Sira. , } m9k nM bis 

t The P r pairiarch Dabha, the son of t0 invitc 

daughter Salt to Siva, but disgusted with the *on-in-■«:•*> ^ ro 
him to a solemn sacrifice at which all the gods an« 1 ^ jj dlUC ; and in 

Sail, in a fit of vexation, threw herself into the ^ ^ attc ndant 

revenge of this, as well as the affront offered l.-uu . ihcy 0A8 Uy per- 
sprites, headed by Vlrabhadra to disturb the irhe legend Seems 

formed; bruising and mutilating the gods then»a« u j w jj Cn the caves 
to have been a favourite in the south of India at Urn r i ^ gcU lptured on 
of Elcphanta and Ellora were excavated, being^ c A ' . J urn -;i V) of Matt, 
thoir walls. It is told in the Mahnhhamia, onuttmg 
which seems to bo a mutfUc addition. con f 0 Jer:.tc« of 

t Kdrr.it.-g*, the Hindu Mara. UM**<» . lriuiu , >h , 

the demon 2’arabt, againnt whom Kayttikcy^ 
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Of valour and of conduct destitute 
The foe has fallen — the citizens behold 

ell pleased the change, and thus has noble daring 
Wrested an empire from its ancient lords, 

And won a sway as absolute on earth 
As that which Indr a proudly holds in heaven. 

This is the spot;—lie must be near at hand 
By this assemblage of the people. Well begins 
The reign of Aryaka, if his first cares 
Heap the rich fruit of Charudatta’s life. 

Give way, and let me pass; ’tis he!—lie lives!_ ' 

VasantasenA too !—my monarch's wish 
Is all accomplished. Long this generous Brahman 
Has mourned his sullied brightness like the moon 
That labours in eclipse, but now he bounds 
Again to honour and to happiness, 

Borne safely o'er a boundless sea of troubles 
By firm affection's bark, and favouring fate. 

How shall I, sinner as I am, approach 
Such lofty merit; yet the honest purpose 
Is everywhere a passport. ChArudatta, 

Hail, most worthy sir! 

[Joins his hands and raises them to his forehead. 
Chdr. Who thus addresses me ? 

$ar. In me behold 

The plunderer, that desperate forced his way 
By night into your mansion, and bore off 
The pledge intrusted to your care: I come 
To own my fault and throw me on your mercy. 

(Mr. Not so, my friend, you may demand my thanks. 
(Embraces him.) 

£ar. And further I inform you, that the king. 

The unjust PAiaka, has fallen a victim, 

Here in the place of sacrifice, to one 

Who has avenged his wrongs and thine ; to Aryaka, 

Who ready homage pays to birth and virtue. 
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Char. How say you h 
&ar. That the fugitive, 

Whom late your car conveyed in safety hence, 

Has now returned, and in the place of offering 
Slain Pc'ilaka as a victim. 

Char. I rejoice 

In his success —it was to you he ov t 
Escape from his confinement. 

Sar. But to you , 

Escape from death ; and to requite his c e 

He gives to your authority in Ujjaj in. 

Along the Vena's * borders, KuideatV- 
A proof of Ids esteem and gratitude. )g 

(Without.) Bring 1dm along! bring him a ong. • 

villainous brother in-to. </****. 4 " *™“ M W 

along 03 if I wore a restive oss, or o dog, or any bn* 

1 am beset by the enemies of the state , vhom can 
protection t— yes. I will have recourse to him. < 40 ™** 
Ckdrudatla.) Preserve me. (Falls at his fed.) ,, 

Mob. Let him alone, Charudatta ; leave bim to us, > 

dispatch 1dm. _, „ ,. n j ltjriC 

Sams. Oh, pray Charudatta !—I am helpless, T have 

but you. 

Chur. Banish your terror: they that sue for mere} 

Have nothing from their foes to dread. 

&ar. Hence with the wretch! 

Drag him from Chirudatta. Worthy sir, 

Why spare tlds villain? Bind him, do y>u 
And oast him to the dogs; saw him asun er, 

Or hoist him on the stake: dispatch, avvaj. 

e... i Malcolm enable 

* Neither Sir Charleti Mulct, nor Dr. Hunter, nor noi therefore 

«s to offer any aov.uut of this river or of : * whether 

pretend to adjust their position. The river of Ljjuym U the l> 
it is ever called the VvU we have no knowledge. 
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Chdr. Hold, hold ! may I be heard? 

&ar. Assuredly. 

Sams. Most excellent CliArudatta, I have flown to you for 
refuge; oh, protect me ! spare me now, I will never seek your 
harm any more. 

Mob. Kill him, kill him! why should such a wretch be 
suffered to live? ( Vasanlasend takes the garland off Chdrudatta's 
neck, and throws it round Sariisthdnaka's.) 

Saihs. Gentle daughter of a courtezan, have pity upon me: 
I will never kill you again, never, never! 

Sar. Give your commands, sirs, that he may be removed, 
and how we shall dispose of him. 

Chdr. Will you obey in what I shall enjoin? 

&ar. Be sure of it. 

Chdr. In truth? 

§ar. In very truth. 

Chdr. Then for the prisoner - 

&ar. Kill him. 

Char. Set liim free. 

&ar. Why so? 

Chdr. An humbled foe, who prostrate at your feet 
Solicits quarter, must not feel your sword. 

&ar. Admit the law, then give him to the dogs. 

Chdr. Not so ! 

His punishment be mercy. 

&ar. You move my wonder, but shall be obeyed. 

What is your pleasure? 

Chdr. Loose him, and let him go. 

Sar. Ho is at liberty. (Unties him.) 

Sixths. Huzza ! I am again alive. 

(Without.) Alas, alas! the noble wife of Charudatta, with 
her child vainly clinging to In »• raiment, seeks to enter tin* 
fatal fire, in spite ot the entreaties of the weeping crowd. 

Enter Oil AND AN AKA. 

Sir. How now, Chandunaka, what has chanced? 

( hur.. Docs not your excellency see yon crowd collected on 
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the south of the royal palace 1 There the wife of Clidrudatta is 
about to coiuinit herself to the flames; I delayed the deed by as¬ 
suring her that Clidrudattawas safe;—but who in the agonies 
of despair is susceptible of consolation or confidence ? 

Chdr. Alas ! my love, what frantic thought is this ! 
Although thy widowed virtues might disdain 
The abject earth, yet, when to heaven transported, 
What happiness canst thou enjoy, whilst ) et 
The husband's presence fails his faithful bride. (Faints.) 
&ar. Out on this folly ! we should fly to sav e 

The dame, and he is fenselcss—all conspires 
To snatch from our exertions this reward. 

Vas . Dear Chdrudatta, rouse thy fainting soul, 

Haste to preserve her; want not firmness now, 

Or all is unavailing. 

Chdr. Where is she ? 

Speak lovo ! where art thou ?—answer to my ca 
Chan. This way, this way! [Exeunt. 

Scene— The Wife of ChXrudatta, RohasENA hiding her 
garment, Maitreya and RadanikX —The fire Undhd. 

Wife. Loose me, my child ! oppose not my desires, 

I cannot live and hear my lord defamed. 
lloha. Hold! my dear mother; think of me your chib 

How shall I learn to live, deprived of you ? 

* Tlic ancient commentary, the MS. of which consulted 
above two centuries trio, cites a verse, stating that from this -»P e ^ j : Oer 
of Sarvilaka, “ You aro fortunate in your friends/’ the whole ^ ^ not 
polation, the work of Nilakatitha, who considered that t lc ^ ^ there- 

brought his characters together at the close with suflicien 1 Aefcci 

t _, ...... nM,. . . .MtM.Mii for the original aoicc* 
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Mad. Lady, forbear! your purposa is a crimeour holy 
laws declare it sinful for a Brahman’s wife to mount a separate 
pile.* 1 

Wife. Better I sin than hear my husband’s shame— 
Ivemove my boy ; he keeps me from the flames. 

Lad. Nay, madam; I would rather give him help. 

Mail. Excuse me: if you determine to perish, you must give 

me precedence; it is a Brahman’s duty to consecrate a funeral 
fire. 

Wife. What! neither listen to me! My dear child, 

.Remain to offer to your helpless parents 
The sacred rites they claim from filial duty. 

Alas ! you know no more a father’s care. 

Ciuir. {Coming forward and fakes his Child in his arms.) 

His father still will guard him. 

U ifc. Ilis voice! his form ! —it is my lord, my love ! 

Roha. My father.holds me in his arms again! Now, mother, 
you are bappy. 

ChAr. {Embraces his Wife.) 

My dearest love, what frenzy drove thy mind 
To seek destruction whilst thy lord survived? 

Whilst yet the sun rides bright along the sky 
The lotus closes not its amorous leaves. 

Wife. True, my loved lord; but then his glowing kisses 
Give her glad consciousness her love is present. 

Mail And do these eyes really see my dear friend onco 
more? The wonderful effect of a virtuous wife! Her pur 
pose of entering the fire has reunited her with her lord. 
Long life to ChArudatta. 

ChAr. My dear, my faithful friend. {Embraces him.) 

Rad Sir, I salute you. (Falls at his feet.) 

ChAr. Bise, good ItadanikA. (Puts his hand upon her 
shoulder.) 

V'ife. (To Vasantasrrui) Welcome, happy sister ! 


* This is etill the Jaw. 
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Fas. I now indeed am happy. {They embrace.) 
tiar. You arc fortunate in your friends. 

Ckdr. To you I owe them.* 

&ar. Lady VasantasenA, with your worth 

The king is well acquainted, and requests 
To hold you as his kinswoman. 

Fas. Sir, I am grateful, (gamlaka throws a veil over her.)i 
&ur. What shall we do for this good mendicant? 

Char. Speak, S'r annul aka, your wishes. 

Srarn. To follow still the path I have selected, 

For all I see is full of care and chauge. 

Chdr . Since such is his resolve, let him be made 
Chief of the monasteries of the Bauddhas.% 

&ar. It shall be so. 

&ram. It likes me well. 

Sar. Sth Avar aka remains to be rewarded. 

Chdr. Let him be made a free man ) slave no moic. 

For these ChAAd'Alae let them be appointed 
Heads of their tribe; and to Chandanaka 
The power the RAja’s brother-in-law abused 
To his own purposes, be now assigned.§ 

&ar. As you direct : is there ought else ?— command. 


Chdr. Nought but this. 

Since Aryaka enjoys the sovereign sway, 

And holds me as his friend;—since all my f° cs 
Are now destroyed, save one pour wretch rolcast , 
To learn repentance for Iris fonner faults, 


# The interpolation ends here. e 4 

, The use of the 

t Marking thereby she is no longer a public eharacte . ^ aB j ft the 

veil in all oriental countries is well known, but its emp <0 ^ ) )JlV c been 

toact is a refinement upon its aniversal use. It seems, or ag 

understood as a type of the married condition by the car y ' ■ tJ)C 

a sign of the e abjection of woman to man. (Sec 1 Cor. xl * 

Greeks the veil denoted a sacred and sacerdotal oharactti. ^ ^ 

t Literally, lot him be made the master of the touiilv [hulaj- 
VUuiras throughout the land. 

§ The post Is that of VafuldjxUaha, chief of the polh 0 . ' r ^ 
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Since my fair fame again is clear, and this 
Dear girl, my wife, and all I cherish most, 

Are mine onfce more, I have no farther suit 
That asks for your indulgence, and no wish 
i hat is not gratified. Fate views the world 
A scene of mutual and perpetual struggle, 

And sports with life as if it were the wheel 
Ihat draws the limpid waters from the well. 

For some are raised to affluence, some depressed 
In want, and some are borne a while aloft, 

And some hurled down to wretchedness and woe. 
Then let us all thus limit our desires : 
Full-uddered be the kine; the soil be fertile j 
May copious showers descend, and balmy gales 
Breathe health and happiness on all mankind; 
From pain be every living creature free, 

And reverence on the pious Brahman wait; 

And may all monarchs, prosperous and just, 
Humble their foes and guard the world in peace. 

[Exeunt omnes. 
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The preceding Drama cannot in equity be tried by laws w ith 
which the Author and his audience were unacquainted. If, 
therefore, it exceeds the limits of a play according to our 
approved models, we are not to consider it of disproportionate 
length i if it occasionally arranges the business of the sta 0 c 
after what we conceive an awkward fashion, we aiv not to 
pronounce it devoid altogether of theatrical ingenuity; and if 
It delineates manners repugnant to our social institutions, ve 
are not to condemn them as unnatural or immoral. ^ c must 
judge the composition after the rules laid down b\ Schlc^e , 
and identify ourselves, as much as possible, with the poop c 
and the time to which it belongs. 

Overlooking, then, those peculiarities which are clear}' 
referable to age and country, it wilT probably be adniittti, 
that the Toy-Cart possesses considerable dramatic merit. 
The action, if it want other unities, has the unity of interest, 
and proceeds with a regular, though diversified, march t°»* * 
final development. The interest is rarely suspended, am 
every case the apparent interruption is, with gre.it in- nul Y’ 
made subservient to the common design. Iho connexic 
tile two plots is much better maintained than in tin. P 

r to as a happy specimen of such a combination 
the Spanish F<iar. The deposition of P&laka 1g intmunen 
with the main story so intimately, that it, <«>nld 
detached from it without injury, and yet it novel bt?uum s ■'' 
prominent as to divert attention from that to whi< h i( m 0,1 Y 
an appendage. 

There is coiiaidorablu variety of chaiaotoi miongst t a 
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inferior persons of the Drama, and the two Captains of the 
Watch, and the two CliAikl'Alas, are plainly discriminated. 


The superior characters are less varied, but they are national 
portraitures, and offer some singular combinations : the tendctf- 


jiess and devotion of VasantasenA seem little compatible with 
her profession, and the piety and gravity of Charudatta still 
less so with liis love. The master-piece of the play, however, 
is SamsthAnaka, the RAja’s brother-in-law. A character so 
utterly contemptible has perhaps been scarcely ever delineated: 
his vices are egregious ; he is coldly and cruelly malicious, 
and yet he is so frivolous as scarcely to excite our indignation; 
anger were wasted on one so despicable; and without any 
feeling of compassion for his fate, we are quite disposed, when 
he is about to suffer the merited punishment of his crimes, to 
exclaim with ChArudatta, “ Loose him, and let him go.” He is 
an excellent example of a genus too common in every age in 
Asia, whose princes have been educated by sloth and servility, 
and have been ordinarily taught to cherish no principle but 
that of selfish gratification. 

The music of Sanskrit composition must ever be inade¬ 
quately represented by any other tongue; of the language of 
the play it is therefore unnecessary to speak. With regard to 
the sentiments and conceptions of the author, they have been 
rendered as faithfully as was practicable, and it will possibly 

be conceded that they are wanting neither in beauty nor in 
truth. 
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The drama of Vikkama and UrvaSi ;<* one of the three 
plays attributed to IL(lid/sa, already advantageously known 
to tho western world as the author of Sahmtald- The intro¬ 
ductory observation of tho Manager in the prelude 
evidence to this effect; and it is corroborated by tho corres¬ 
pondence of these two compositions, in man} of then 
teristic merits and defects. The subject of each is taken f rom 
heroic mythology, and a royal demigod and nymph o 
. than human mould are the hero and heroine of eitlu r , t - 
the same vivacity of description and tenderness of t> 
s both; the like delicate beauty in tho thoughts, and t. _ 

* elegance in the style. It may be difficult to decide to w UC1 
the palm belongs ; but the story of the present phi} U L ’ r 
more skilfully woven, and the incidents rise out of ^ach ot 
more naturally than in Shkiintald, while, on tho ether ^ ^ 

there is perhaps no one personage in it so int< resting 
heroine of that drama. . f • 

Adthough, however, there is no reason to dou > ■ 

play is the work of the same hand as that trans ate< 

William Jones, the concurrence does not throw a |l > 
light upon the date or history of the author. CM 

infer, from the observance of the same chasD « 3 c 
position, and tho absence of any forced constimli n 
•sive conceits, that they are both tho product’m o a x i 
anterior to the reign of Bhoja, when hi* KaI T " ' J > 
of fancy and taste, could descend to write a who * l 01 > 

A r alodaya l for instance, in a strain of verbal pa tenn, 3 uik 
succession of jingling sounds. 
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accession of Purtjravas to these terms URVA&f became his 
bride, and they dwelt together in the forest of Chaitraratha , 
near Alakd, the capital of Kuvera , for sixty-one years,* in 
perfect happiness and undiminished affection. 

The absence of Urvasi was very soon felt in the upper 
sphere, and the inhabitants of Swarga found their enjoyments 
stale and unprofitable, no longer heightened by the agreeable 
manners and entertaining society of the nymph. The whole 
body of Ajisarasas, Siddhas, Gandl r rbas 7 . and other tenants of 
Indra’s heaven, regretted her loss, and determined to attempt 
her recovery as soon as the period of her exile, as denounced 
by the imprecation, should have expired. When this period 
arrived, they deputed some of the Gandharbas on the expe¬ 
dition, who undertook to bring about the violation of the 
terms on which the alliance of the king and the nymph 
depended. With this intent they entered the sleeping cham¬ 
ber of the monarch, and carried off one of the rams. The bleat 
of the animal woke Urvasi, who echoed its cries with her 
lamentations, and aroused the prince. Apprehensive, however, 
of appearing before his bride undressed, PtTRfJRAVAs hesitated 
to pursue the thief, and thus incurred the angry reproaches 
of his spouse for his indifference to her loss. Presently the 
Gandharbas boro away the second ram, and the grief of 
Urvasi was afresh excited; the king’s indignation also could 
no longer be restrained, and, determined to pursue and punish 
the ravishers, he leaped naked out of bed, trusting that the 
darkness of night w'ould screen him from the eye of his con¬ 
sort. This was what his enemies desired, and he was no sooner 
off the couch than a vivid flash of lightning revealed him to 
view, and put an end to his union with the nymph of Swarga. 
UuvA.sf immediately disappeared, accompanying the Gan- 
dharho s* to the halls of Indka. 

Thin id, however, a mere moment in ihe extravagant duration of tho 
ifr of PuriiravH* according to the Ihninat: there i« nothing of tho kind 
in the play. 
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When PURtJRAVAS was conscious of liis loss, his grief was 
so intense that it affected his intellects, and he long wandered 
frantic over the world in quest of his bride. After many 
years had elapsed he came to a lake in RuruJcshdra , where he 
found several nymphs sporting on the bank; amongst them 
was Urvasl Recognizing her at once, he ran to her and 
with wild energy implored her return ; the nymph, however, 
was no longer disposed, even if she had been permitted, to 
comply with his wishes, and was deaf to all his entreaties; and 
at last she succeeded in convincing him of the unreasonable¬ 
ness of his solicitations, and prevailed on him to lesume his 
station, and the duties of a king, engaging on those terras to 
pay him an annual visit. Pi iu'ravas, however rel 


was compelled to submit, and returned sorrow lully but com 
posed to liis capital. His annual interviews with Uuvasi were 
punctually repeated, and the fruit of this intercourse was the 
birth of six sons* A'yus, Diii'mat, AmavasU, \ iswavasl, 
SiAtXyus, and S'rutKyus, who were the progenitors of the 
1-unar race of kings. 

The occasional interviews with liis bride granted to Pcrx 
RAVas were far from satisfying his desires, and he still si^hu 
for the permanent enjoyment of her society. T1‘ e OanJharbas 
at last, pitying his distre enj > promote his reunion 

with the nymph, and sent the king a brazier charg'd wit i 
hie, with which they directed him to perform a saciitici. \n ^ 
forest, to attain the gratification of all his wishes, T'hu * ^ 
repaired to the woods, but reflecting that he had 4 111 
Urvasi in order to celebrate this rite, giving up tlu 1 " ^ 

for the shadow, he returned to seek the nymph, havi 0 ^ 
vessel of fire in the thicket. Not finding his consul, u a 0 
directed his steps to the forest, but there the brazui v\ a o 0IU » 
and on the spot where it had stood, a kmr f an ^‘ ,+ 


* All this part of the story, IT waft's loss uml reoovciy, ftn ^ ^ iC 
Ay us, are totally chile out in the play, 
t Mimosa auma. 
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had sprung up. After a little consideration PuittfRAVAS broke 
a branch from either tree, and earned them back to the palace, 
where, reciting the G&yatrt * and rubbing the sticks together, 
he generated fire with the friction: this primeval fire he 
divided into three portions, and with them he performed 
\aiious sacrifices and oblations, until he obtained the rank of a 
Gandharba, and being elevated to the regions of Swarga, there 
enjoyed the constant society of his beloved UnvAsf.'t' 

The latter circumstances of this legend seem to indicate the 
introduction of fire-worship into India by Pururavas, con¬ 
sidered as a historical personage.:): There may have been 
some old tradition to that effect, whence the Paurdnik writers 
derived the groundwork of their fable; but it is not noticed in 
tho play, neither is any allusion made to it in the version of this 
story in another work in which it is found, the Vrihat-Kathd, 
which differs in many particulars from both tho play and the 
Purdia. The story there, however, is very concisely narrated, 
and the author has clearly taken merely the personages and 
course of the fable from what was currently known, and given 
hi ■ own colouring to the incidents. It adds, therefore, nothing 
to the history of the narrative, and may bo either anterior or 
subsequent to the forms in which it is now presented to 
English readers. Another authority, however, the Malsija- 
Purdiia, tells the story more agreeably to the tenor of the 
drama, as follows: 

V\ hen a year had elajrscd, the divine Tdrd bore a son of 
surpassing splendour, arrayed in celestial raiment of a yellow 
colour, and richly decorated with heavenly gems. From his 
youth lie was versed in regal duties, and was so skilled in the 

* The holiest verse of the Vedas. 

t The play makes no allusion to these incidents, closing with the appear¬ 
ance of the elder son, Ayus. 

. Hie three Ares are : the gdrla^atya, or perpetual fire maintained by a 
householder ; the dhavanlya, or consecrated fire taken from the preceding 
and prepared for renting oblations ; and the ddskludynh Jiro taken from 
either of the furiuor and placed towards the south. 
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training of elephants that he taught the art, and acquired the 
appellation of Gajavedhaka. The gods being assembled at the 
mansion of her husband, Viihaspati, to perform the rites due 
to liis birth, inquired of Tdrd whose son he was, and with 
much reluctance she acknowledged the royal Soma was his 
father. Soma therefore took the boy, and named him Biulha , 
and gave him dominion on the earth, and inaugurated him 
supreme over the world. Brahma and the rest conferred 
upon him the dignity of a planetary power, and then took 
their departure. 

“ The holy Budha begot by IU a son, who performed by his 
own might a hundred aswamedhas. He was named Puittf- 
Ravas, and was revered by all worlds. He worshipped 
Vishnu on the peaks of Himalaya, and thcncc became the 
monarch of the sevenfold earth. Kb§IN and myriads of 
Daityas fell before his prowess, and URVAs/, fascinated by hi. 
personal graces, became his bride. 

“ Virtue, , Wealth , and Desire , onco paid this monarch a visit, 
curious to ascertain which of them held the fir^t place in 
esteem. The king received them with respect, but paid to 
Virl.'ir his profoundest homage. Wealth and Dcshe 
offended by the preference shown to their companion, ea 
denounced a curse upon him, that Avarice should occasi >n i 
fall ; and Desire declared that he should bo separated from 1 
bride, and on that account suffer distraction in the t< rt 
Kuiiiara on the Gandham&dana mountain; but 1 irtu < 
he should enjoy a long and pious life, that his clcscc n 
should continue to multiply as long as the sun an V 
endured, and should ever enjoy the dominion of tin 
After tliis the divinities disappeared. 

“ PuRlft&AVAS was in the habit of pay hi g a visit to 
every day. Having ascended his car, accoiupanv in1 1 
in liis southern course, he beheld on one occasion t lu < 1 mon 
Kks;\ seize and carry off tlie nymplis Ghitralekhd and l rvasi. 
The king attacked the demon, and destroyed him v\uh tm 
shaft of Vdyu, by which he not only rescued the nymphs, but 
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established India on his throne, which the demon had en¬ 
dangered. For this service Indm repaid the monarch with 
his friendship, and gave him additional power, splendour, and 
glory. 

11.ing invited the king to a festival, at which was repre¬ 
sented the celebrated story of Ldkshmi’s election of a husband, 
the invention of Bharata, Indra commanded MenakX 
RambiiX, and Urvasi' to perform their respective parts. 
Urva.^, who represented Lakshml, being engrossed by ad¬ 
miration of the king, forgot what she had to enact, and 
thereby incurred the high displeasure of the sage, who sen¬ 
tenced her to separation from the prince on earth, and con¬ 
demned her to pine fifty-five years transformed to a vine, 
until restored to the regrets of TPurCravAs. Urva6i having 
made the king her lord, resided with him, and after the term 
of the curse had expired bore him eight sons : Ayus, Dhfit&yus, 
Aimiyus, Dhandyus, Dhritimat, Vam, Dmjdta, and Sdidyus, all 
endowed with more than human power.'’ 

This story is evidently that of the play, although related 
b ss m detail, and with a few variations according to Paurdfiik 
taste; but it is clear that it is either derived from a common 
source with the narration of the drama, or which is not im¬ 
probable, that it has borrowed from the latter its general 
complexion. 1 lie nature of the relation which exists between 
the fiction as it appears in the drama, and in the Pur Anas, our 
reader.-, will be able to appreciate for themselves after perusal 
of the former. 


DRAMATIS PERSONS. 


OF THE PRELUDE. 


Manager. Actor. 


OF THE PLAY. 


Men. 


1'iu urava *.—King of Pratishthdna. 

-1 */««.- -The son of Pnruravas. 

Vhlushaka and confidential companion of the ivim 
itrataUia .—King of the Gandharbas, the attendants on Indra. 
Mirada. - The divine sage, the son of Hrahmd. 

Chamberlain. 

A Forester. 

Pdila. ) 

Gdlava l ^ w0 ( ^ 8c iP ic8 tl,c 8a £ e ^' i(traia ‘ 


Women. 


L rvoGi ,—An Apsaras , or nymph of In-la's heaven. 
( lritralckhd. Another nymph, her friend. 
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A uitnarU —The queen of Pururavas and daughter of the king of 
Kdii or Benares. 

Nipufiihd .—One of her attendants. 


Persons spoken of. 

Indra . — The chief of all the inferior deities, and sovereign of Swarga or 
Paradise. 

Kcsin —A Daitya or Titan, an enemy of the gods. 

Bharata .—A holy sage, the inventor of dramatic composition. 

Guards.—Nymphs, &e. 


Scene in the First Act, the Peaks of the Himalaya; in the second 
and third, the palace of Purbravas at Pratislilhdna; in the fourth, 
the forest of Alalushci; and in the fifth again, at the palace. 

Time, Uncertain. 


“ foam or spray,” fo that of the Apsarasas is from ap “ water” and saras 
** who moves.” Their origin is thus related in the first book of the 
R <y>idya ua ;— 

“Then from the agitated deep upsprung 
The legion of Apsarasas, fl o named 
That to the watery element they owed 
Tbcir being. Myriads were they born, and all 
In vesture heavenly clad, and heavenly gems: 

Yet more divine their native semblance, rich 
With all the gifts of grace, and youth, and beauty. 

A train inmimerous followed: yet thus fair 
Nor God nor demon sought their wedded love: 

Thus, Itdghava, they still remain — their charms 
The common treasure of the host of heaven.” 

I 
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PRELUDE. 


Enter the Manager. 

May that Siva* who is attainable by devotion and faith;f 
who is the sole male+ of the Vedanta,§ spread through all 
space, to whom alone the name of Lord|| is applicable, and 
who is sought with suppressed breath H by those who covet 
final emancipation,** bestow upon you final felicity. 

* The term used in the text is Sthdtiu, a name of Siva, from t0 
or be, the existent or eternal. 

f Ukaktl faith, and yoga the practice of abstract meditation. 

The dcapuruslia, the active instrument in creation. 

§ The theological or metaphysical portion of the "V edas. 

II Ihx vara, which is derived from 6s, to have power, or as, to pervade . in 
the latter case the vowel is changed. 

^ The exercise of prundydina, or breathing through either nostril alter¬ 
nately, and then dosing both during the repetition inentall) of certaiu 
formula). 

Inferior enjoyment in heaven is not au object of desire to the more 
enthusiastic of the Hindus, as it is but finite, and after it* < *- i<‘» thc ,nU ‘' 

vidual is born again in the world, and exposed to the calamities of a frail 
existence. The great aim of devotion is union with the supreme and unr 
cereal spirit, in which case the soul no more MBtwnes a perishable shape- m 
character of this benediction corresponds with that of kal ,t U i a 1 

lavikdgnimitra, and all three indicate the author's Wongingto that 
modification of the Hindfi faith in which the abstract deieni o l ct an a 
is qualified by identifying the supreme, invisible, and iuftppu-i u j • 1 111 
v, ith a delusive form, wliich was the person of Bi^ra or $» iy 0 a 

more practical character, therefore, than pure Vethh>!. and it is equa > 
different from both the metaphysical and theisiical !li 

tho doctrine of the &Uva-Purdiias. (Sec A Pfs., vol. ' vii.) f h c •^ ni 
mana of the south and west arc mostly of this sect ; and whatever >Wara 
•''t^hnin may li* ve taught, it i-j that of his descendants the Dtisndwi-Gosnittf 
Fho sect is probably tho oldest of all now existing in India. 
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Man. (Looking off tlic stage.) Ho ! MdrisJui* come hither. 
Enter Actor. 

Ad. Here am I, sir. 

Man. Many assemblies have witnessed the compositions of' 
former dramatic bards:+ I therefore propose to exhibit one not 
hitherto represented, the drama J of Vilerama and UrvaH.§ 
Desire the company to be ready to do justice to their respec¬ 
tive parts. 

Act. I shall, sir. 

Man. 1 have now only to request the audience that they 
will listen to this work of Kdliddsa with attention and kindness, 
in consideration of its subject and respect for the author.|| 

* A term by which it is proper to address one of the principal per¬ 
formers. 

t Kdliddsa is therefore not the oldest dramatic writer. 

£ The Trolaka, a drama.in five, eight, or nine acta, the characters of 
which are mixed, or heavenly and human. Sec the Introduction, p. xxxi. 

<5 Mr Lcnz, in his very excellent edition and version of this play 
(Berlin, 1 $38), seems to think tin- tiih . Ifrvaii tikrama^ Urvariq. iw vesna, 
would be preferable to that of Vilcra vn< >r■ aB the latter, if not a Dwandwa 

compound, is not capable of satisfactory translation, and if a Dwandwa 
compound, is not conformable to rule: the latter i * matter of little 
moment with the poets ; and that VikramorraH is the author’s reading, 
appears from the text. The addition of ndma, VikramorraH ndma trotakam , 
makes no difference, as indeed the commentator shows, who entitles his 
comment, 1'drfl worvaJn-praJcdsikd, the explanation of the Vikrama and 
l/rraH. With regard to the meaning of Vikrama, which is properly 
/ism/’ it may be 6bsi t is often used in a way where “king 1 ' 

or “hero” alone can be signific l by it : thus Vikmmddihja is as often called 
simply Vikrama as not. The traditions relating to him are termed tho 
Yikramacharilra : the nine gem^ are said to be raludni vara Vikrama aya. 
The word is applied also atlributively, as Dipakarnir iii khydto rdjdbhud 
•d jya-rikrnma.fi : 'There was a king named DtpakamU, the Vikrama of tho 
realm. Here it might be thought equivalent to the Alexander or the Caesar 
of his age, but it could not be so employed as a synonym of the Iliudu 
\1 xandcr himself, nor could it be so used in the universally-current (in 
India) tiUe of tho play. There can bo no doubt,therefore, that byapoetie 
licence harohm h- here put for hero, and the compound is of the Dwandwa 
class, in despite of tho grammarians. 

If The original may be ho understood, although it is not quite clear.- 
PruimyikliU UitkiddnynN u-dd yad. v«i sad vast u puiusha buhumanut —bi.iiuU 
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(Behind the Scenes.) 

Help, help ! if in the middle sky 
A friend be found, to aid us lly • 

Man. What sounds are these in the air, that like the plain¬ 
tive bleat of lambs, break in upon my speech ? Was it the 
murmur of the bee or kail's distant song, or do tlu nymphs of 
heaven as they pass above warble their celestial strains? i . > 
no ! it is the cry of distress. The fair creation of the ..amt, 
the friend of Nara, Urvaii, has been carried off by a demon 
on her return from the halls of the sovereign of hat 
her sisters are invoking some friendly powei to their an 

| bjxu. 

manohhir avahitaih' krivdm itniim Kalidisasy*. It 18 of ll f U ^ C °" t w'to < lx' 
except that in the sense preferred it indicates the fame of the author 

established when this piece was written. 

. * Kuvcra, the God of wealth, whose capital Alabl is supposed to be 
situated on mount Kurera. 
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ACT I. 


Scene First. 

Part of the Himalaya Range of Mountains. 

Enter in the Air a Troop of Apsarasas or Nymphs of Heaven . 
Nymphs . Help, help ! if any friend be nigh, 

To aid the daughters of the sky ! 

Lnf r I URURAVAS* in a heavenly car, driven by his Charioteer . 
Pur. Suspend your cries ; in me behold a friend, 
Pururavas, returning from the sphere 
Of the wide-glancing sun : command my aid, 

And tell me what you dread. 

Rarnbhd. A demon’s violence. 

Pur. What violence presumes the fiend to offer ? 

MenaM, Great king, it thus hast chanced: we measured back 
Our steps from an assembly of the gods 

Pururavas is a king of high descent, being sprung by his mother ltd 
from the sun, and his father Budka from the moon, being the grandson of 
tbc latter and great grandson of the former. His origin is ultimately 
derived from Brahmri, thus: 

BRAH MA. 

Daksha. Atri. 

Aditi-Kasvapa. Soma. 

Vivaawat, the sun. 

Vaivaawata 

1M Bud ha-fid. 


PurOravas* 
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Held in Kuvcra's* hall. Before us stepped 
The graceful Urvasf, the nymph whose charms 
Defeated Indra’s stratagemsf and shamed 
The loveliness of SrtJt the brightest ornament 
Of heaven : when on our path the haughty Damn a , 
Kesin, the monarch of the golden cit) ,§ 

Sprang fierce and bore the struggliug n)mph a^a\. 

Pur. Which path pursued the wretch ? 

Sakajanyd. ’Tis yonder. 

Pur. Banish your fears ; 

I go to rescue and restore your friend. 

Ranibhd. The act is worthy of your high descent. 

Pur. Where wait you my return i 


Ranibhd. Here, on this peak. 

The towering Ilcmabdfa .|| 

Pur. (To the Charioteer.) Bend our course 

To yonder point, and urge the rapid steeds 
To swiftest flight. 'Tis done ; before the m 
Like volley’d dust the scattering clouds divide ; 
The whirling wheel deceives the dazzled eye, 
And double round the axle seems to ciich • 

The waving cliowrie on the fit* 

Points backward, motionless as in a pictim., 
And backward streams the banner ftom t c 
We meet—immovable.^! We should outstrip 


The god of riches. 

+ See the note t in page W* 

t The wife of Vteinu, goddess of prosperity aud beau <y. 
§ Hiranyapura is the name in the text. 


II The golden or snowy peak. _ . j . ocour8 ) n the 

A ycit similar description, but less pieturesqn _^ ut riUlner l.y a 
beginning of and the truth of u 19 ., pa ., ; Munra-i:ikh l, 

loose translation. Sir William Jones translates . 16 . ^ t )jc ohovrirs on 

* they tossc d their man when it means < ‘thci r maucs %;i | u ut 

their heads are unagitated,'" that is, they point Ilgam ■ a ,, a j Tlfl t the 

waving—a pudieate much more indicative of i•u ,1< 1 ' ^ 

breeze than the undulatiun of either. The clrnmara <r ch 
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The flight of Vainateya * and must surely 
O’ertake the ravisher. [ Exeunt. 

Itambhd. Now, sisters, on, and blithely seek 
The golden mountain’s glittering peak ; 

Secure the king extracts the dart 
That rankles in each anxious heart. 

MenaM. We need not fear. 

Hambhd. Yet hard to quell, 

The demon race. 

MenaM. The brood of hell 

Shall feel his prowess. Aid to bring 
From mortal realms to Swarga’s king — 

He comes, and to his hand is given 

Command o’er all the hosts of heaven. [They 'proceed. 

Itambhd. Joy, sisters, joy, the king advances ; 

High o’er yon ridgy rampart dances 
The dcer-cmblazoned banner. See 
The heavenly <-ar rolls on;—’tis he. 


Enter PuittJRAV A8 in his car slowly ; UiiVASl in the car faulting, 
supported by Cli itraeekha'. 

(Jhiiral. Dear friend, revive. 

Pur., Fair nymph, resume your courage. 

Still wields the thunderer his bolt, and guards 
The triple world from harm; the foes of heaven 
Are put to flight:—why cherish this alarm 
When its just cause is o’er 1 Unclose those lids— 

The lotus opens when the night retires. 

VhitraL Alas ! her sighs alone declare her conscious. 

Pur. Soft as the flower, the timid heart not soon 

Foregoes its fears. The scarf that veils her bosom 


bushy tail of the Tibet cow, fixed on a gold or ornamented ahaft, rose from 
between the cur« of the hor;?o like the |kimo of the war horur of chivalry ; 
the banner or banneret, with the device of the chief, rose at the back of the 
< ar ; sometime*, several little triangular flags were mounted on its eidea. 

* Uay i'Jo, the f in of Yinatii. 
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Hides not its flutterings, and the panting breast 
Seems as it felt the wreath of heavenly blossoms 


Weigh too oppressively. 

Chitral. Revive, my friend ; 

This weakness ill becomes a nymph of heaven. 

Pur. Have patience; she recovers, though but faintly. 
So gently steals the moon upon the night 
Retiring tardily ; so peeps the flame 
Of evening fires through smoky wreaths, an 

thus, 

The Ganges slowly clears her troubled vav*. 
Engulphs the. ruin that the tumbling h«<nt 
Had hurled across h<-r agitato d eonrs< • . ^ 

Amt flows a clear and stately stream again. 

Chitral . Awake, dear friend, the enemies of heaven 
Are hatflud in despair. 

I rv. (Uniliny.) By India’s prowess. ^ 

Chitral . By prowess not inferior to Malundra $. 

By this most holy prince,t Pururavas. 

Crv. {Looking at Puniravas ; then apart.) 

What thanks I owe tho Danava ! 

Pur. {After looking at UrvaU, then apart.) What maryc . 
The nymphs celestial blushed with humble* 

When, to rebuke their wanton ness, tin 
Willed that this wondrous boant; 

The creature of a sage !—it cannot be . 

How could an aged anchoret,* 8 rown 1 


, f minded. to convey more 
The idea in the last four lines is* some* ha • ^ nuUl | Kir would at 

distinctly to European readers what one fourth oi j,^ 0 riptiou. The 
once convey to those acquainted with the ahjc'.t o 

original ]i nes arc exceedingly sweet and beautiful. ^ ^ ^ 

•I H« fe limn t j )lr Jv wgtt, 

classification of tm;'< h Dure arc three orders, j ^ ahjm,iiia , and 

ftuch a« Janaka; the Brahnian*hi, or lirnlnnau ‘ l 

the /W,A i, or divine sago, «. N ahada. * to4 . 

* 'V,.raa..U :V,h wore two AaiuU. the .on-of: * ^ 

they devoted theinijeivca to ascetic exorciaci which a a 
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In dull devotion, and to feeling dead, 

Conceive such matchless beauty—oh no ! love 
Himself was her creator, whilst the moon 
Gave her his radiance, and the flowery spring 
Taught her to madden men and gods with passion. 

Urv. Where are our friends ? 

Chitral. The king will lead us to them. 

Pur. Trust me, they mourn your loss ; nor is it strange 
That they, your friends, should miss you, when the 


eye 


In whose delighted path you once have moved . 
Cannot “but grieve to lose your lovely presence. 

Urv. {Apart) Delightful words! they fall like drops of 
nectar. 

Nor wonder nectar from the moon should flow. 

{Aloud.) Not less my eagerness to see again 
The friends I love. 

Pur. Behold them there ! they keep 

Their anxious watch on IIcmvliMs brow, 

And mark your coming, safe from the demon's grasp, 
Like the bright moon emerging from eclipse. 

Chitral. Why do you gaze on me, dear friend? 

Urv, The same delight and pain my eyes imbibe as— 

Chitral. Whose? 

Urv. My friends. 

fndrn sent Kcfma and Vasanta , or love and spring, with the nymphs of 
heaven to inflame, the sages with pardon, and thus end their penance. 
Wdrdyana, observing the gambols of the party, suspected their purpose. He 
invited them to approach, and treated them with so much civility, that they 
thought their object was attained. The sage, however, taking up a flower- 
stalk, placed it on his thigh, when a beautiful nymph appeared, the 
superiority of whose charms covered the nymphs of heaven with shame. 
Ndrtiy<u\a then told them to return to Indra, and bear him a proof he 
need -1 not the company of beauty, in the present he made him of the 
new-born nymph, who accompanied the Apn.ra.sas to Stvurga, and was: 
edit'd Cv 'n/i fr.in tint a thigh ( Vtiw. , a Parana .) The Commentator on 
the drum-* Rays, Nara and NdrJyaiia were Avatdrax, descents or iucarna 
tioilB of Arjumi uud Kritthtiu. 
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Rainbhd. Attended by each brilliant star, 

Like Chandra * in his radiant car, 

The king appears, and with him borne 
Behold our sister nymphs return. 

Menakd. For both the boons our thanks be poured : 
The prince unharmed and friends restored. 

Sahajmyd. Now, sister, see how hard to quell 
By mortal might the sons of hell. 

Pur. To yonder lofty mountain guide the car. ^ 
(Apart.) Not vain our journey hitherward . tis 
In the unsteady rolling of the chariot 
But for a moment to havo touched the form 
Of this celestial nymph ; the blissful contact 
Shoots ecstasy through every fibre. (aotu 

Arrest our course. The maid s companion «. 
Press on to her embrace, like flower) vines, 


That bend to catch the beauty of the spnn 0 . 

Chorus. Joy to the king. Propitious heaven 
Has victory to his prowess given. 

Pur. Behold in these my triumph ! 

[Presenting UrvaH and CMralMu. 

Urv. My dear, dear sisters, little did 1 '"'I"' 

B„t late w feel once .« thi. loved ambatta 


Cfiorus. May countless ages blest survey ^Ukoul 

The mighty Puniravas’ sway. L 

Charioteer. (To (he king.) . . , r 1 

Sire, from the east the rushing lh „ 

Of mighty chariots; yonder like clouds theyudl 

Along the mountain cliffs; now t ire a 
A chief in gorgeous raiment, like t 10 ^ 

Of lightning playing on the towering p 
Nymphs. Our king, great Chilramlha . 


* Like the moon witii the two atari oi 
atiterisins containing two stars. 


Yibikfui, one of 


the. lunar 


• a 
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Enter CmTRARATHA, the king of the Gandliarbas* (attended). 


Chitrar. Illustrious victor, friend of Indra, liail! 

Pur. King of the heavenly quiristers, receive 

The welcome of a friend.t What brings you hither ! 
Chitrar. When Indra learnt from N&rada the rape 
Of this fair damsel by the Daitya , Kesin, 

He bade me gather the Gandharba train 
And hasten to her rescue. I obeyed ; 

But ere we marched, news of your triumph came 
And stopped our progress. For your friendly aid 
I bear you now our monarch's thanks, and more— 
His wish to see you in the heavenly courts 
Your worth has opened to your welcome visit. 

This service is most dear to him. The nymph 
Is now your boon— first given by Ndrdya/ia 
To grace the halls of Sirarga— now redeemed 
From hands profane by your resistless valour. 

Pur. You rate the deed too high. Not mine the glory, 
But his, the Thunderer's, from whom derived 
The strength of those wftd conquer in his cause. 

The very echo of the lion's roar, 

As through the rocky rifts it spreads and deepens, 
Appals the mighty elephant. 

Chitrar. Tis well. 

This modesty becomes your worth. Humility ' 

Is ever found the ornament of valour. 

Pur. Excuse me to the monarch. Other claims 
Demand my distant presence; lead the nymph 
Back to the king. 

i-hitrar. Your will shall he obeyed. 


* The Gotuikarhan an the male attendants and choristers in the courts 
of Indra f and K aver a. 

t The sU v- direction here is, They shake hands: ' “ Purus pa ram 

has tan Bprilatufi.*' 
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I rv. (Jjjqrt to ChiiralcJchd.) 

Speak for me, my dear friend; my lips refuse 
To bid adieu to my protector. — Speak. 


( 'hitraL (To the king.) 

Illustrious sir, my friend commands me ask 
Your leave to carry back with her to heaven, 

As one she dearly cherishes, your lame. 

Cur. Farewell ! — I trust ere long to meet again. 

The Gandharbas and Apsarasas ascend ; Urva^I loitas 
and pretends to he stopped. 

Irv. A moment pause! (To ChitrdUkhd.) Deal ^iil, thi. 
straggling vine 

Has caught my garland—help me to get loose. 

1 'hitraL No easy task, I fear—you seem entangled 
Too fust to be set free: but come what may, 

Depend upon my friendship. 

Tri). Thanks, thanks, 

Be mindful of your promise. 

[Chitralekhd employed in disengaging hn. 
f‘nr. A thousand thanks, dear plant, to whose kind Hid 
I owe another instant, and behold, 

But for a moment and imperfectly, 

Those half-averted charms. 

Charioteer. Come, royal sir, 

Let us depart. The demon foes are burled 
Deep in the ocean wave-just punishment 
For their rebellion against Swa^gas ki*V 
Now let the shaft, whose headlong force resembles 
The blast of fate, sleep in its wonted 4 ime 

As cowers the snake within his glooms c 

[They mount. 

Tar. Ascend the car. 

(Jrv. Ah! me; ah: when again 

Shall 1 behold my brave deliverer! 

[Departs mth ChitrahM and the nymphs. 
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Pur. (Looking after her.) 

What idle dreams does frantic love suggest! 

What arduous tasks inspire ! The beauteous nymph 
Bears off my heart in triumph through the path 
Her sire * immortal treads : so flies the swan 
Through the mid air, charged with its precious spoil, 
The milky nectar of the lotus stem. 

[Exit in his car. 

* Ndrcyana or VisMu 7 according to the commentator. 


KND OF TIIE FIRST ACT. 
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ACT II. 




The Garden of the talace of PurtJravas at 
PrayAga {Allahabad),* 

Enter MAiSavaka, the Vidushalca. 

It is mighty inconvenient this, for a Brahman like m^scL, 
one so much sought after and subject to such frequent in\ ita- 
fi°n, to he burthened with the Icing’s secret! Going so much 
into company as I do, I shall never be able to set a guard upon 
my tongue. I must be prudent, and will stay here by m)self 
in this retired temple, until my royal friend comes forth from 
the council chamber. {Sits daicn and covers his face with his 
hands.) 

Eider NirutfiKA, an Attendant on the Queen . 

The daughter of the king of Kdsi t is quite sure, that much 
the king returned from the regions of tho sun, ho is no ion n i 
the same ; he must have left his heart behind him, u hat* bo 
°an be the reason! 1 must try and tod it out: if that 
Brahman be in the secret, I shall easily get at it. A * ( r * 
rest no longer in his breast than morning d* w upon tl ••=> 
Where can he be!-eh !-yes, there he sits deep in thought, 


' 11 is al *<> in places called Pralislifl"^tatted'^should 
confluence of the Yamundund Ganges on ‘he b » l# (hc anoient city 

au, nu, therefore, eo late x-i the compoflil a of ll imilton 

8tUI stood cPPCBite to its present site. The (//om :,r,- > 

are still to be seen at Jhusi on the left bank o - , , , 

of th* Hindu*.) AlL.ml.aa or P^J. ^ 

having 1 been the neat of Bharadmija e hcnuiUg® » » - 

until Akbev made it ono. 

t The ancieut name of Benares t'hioh ii reo^nteablo In tht usi»o u 
of Ptolemy. 
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like a monkey in a picture. Now to attack him, that is all 1 
have to do. Aiwa * Munavaka, I salute you ! 

Man. Prosperity attend you. (Apart.) The king’s secret 
is bursting forth at the mere sight of that hussy Nipunikd. 
(Aloud.) Well, Nipuhikd, how is it you leave your music- 
practice t for the garden ? 

Nip. The queen has sent me to pay you a visit, sir. 

Man. And what may be her Majesty’^ commands ? 

Nip. She bids me say that she has ever esteemed you as her 
good friend, and that it is, therefore, with some surprise she 
tiuds you utterly indifferent to her present anxiety. 

Mdn. Why, what’s the matter? Has my royal friend done 
anything to displease her ? 

Nip. Oh, that is not the point ! My mistress knows the 
cause of his melancholy well enough ; nay more, he let out the 
secret himself, and, in a fit of absence, addressed the queen 
by the very name of his new love. 

Man. (Apart.) Indeed 1 Oh, if his Majesty cannot keep his 
own secrets, why should 1 be plagued with them? (Aloud.) Why, 
what the deuce, Nipuiiika, did lie call the queen?- Urvaif? 
Nip. And, pray, who is Urvasi? 

Mdn. The nymph, the Apsaras. Ever since the king saw 
her, he lias been out of his senses; he not only neglects her 
grace, but annoys me and spoils my dinner. 

Nip. (Apart.) So, so ; 1 have settled that matter, as J 
expected. (Aloud.) Well, I must return to the queen. What 
am I to say to her ? 

MM. Tell her I am weary of attempting to cure my friend, 
idie king : of this idle fancy of his. The only remedy is the 
sight of her lotus countenance. 

Nip. You may depend upon me. [Exit. 

The Warder. (Without,) 

All hail to the monarch who toils through the day, 

# A term of leaped. 

t 8 • I'jlda-vvdOai j. for tiuntjUarvy&pdra . practice of mu&ip, singing and 
dancing. 
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To shed o’er his subjects the light of his sway, 

As travels unceasing the sun in his sphere 
To chase from the universe darkness and tear. 

The lord of lone splendour an instant suspends 
His course at mid-noon ere he westward descends ; 

And brief are the moments our young monarch knows, 
Devoted to pleasure or paid to repose.* 

Mdn. {Listening.) Ha ! my royal friend has arisen from his 
seat, and is coming hither ; I will await him. 


■ Frequent occasion will occur to notice the Vaitdlika, a sort of poetical 
warder or bard, who announces fixed periods of the day, as dawn and 
evening, Ac, in measured lines, and occasionally pours forth strains arising 
from any incidental occurrence. He here announces the arrival of the sixth 
hour or watch of the day, about two or three o’clock, in which alone he 
says the king can follow kia own inclination. It appears, indeed, that the 
royal station was by no means a sinecure. The Agni-Purdna lays down 
rules for the apportioning of the regal day ; but the same are more fully 
detailed in the last story of the JJasa-Kumdra, upon the authority of CM 
Aakya, the celebrated minister of Chandragupta , who is always cited as the 
author of the Niti, or Institutes of Government. From the Da&t-Kurndra 
it appears that the day and night was each divided into eight portions, corres¬ 
ponding accordingly to one hour and a half, and they arc thus disposed of . 
Day—first portion, the king being dressed is to audit bis accounts; second, 
he is to pronounce judgment in suits appealed to him; third, he is to break¬ 
fast; fourth, ho is to receive and make presents; fifth, to discuss political 
questions with his ministers and councillors ; sixth, he is, as stated in the 
drama, ilia own master; seventh, he is to reviow the troops; eighth, he 
holds a military council. Night—first portion, the king is to receive the 
reports of his spies and envoys; second, he sups or dines; third, ho retires 
to rest after the perusal of some sacred work ; the fourth and fil th portions, 
or three hours, are allowed for slcop ; in the sixth, he must riso and purify 
himself; in the seveuth, ho holds a private consultation with his 
and furnishes the officers of government with instructions ; and the on; • 1 
is appropriated to the Purohita or priest, the Brahman and rcligmii., cere 
monies, after which the business of the day is resumed. I he - lU t . 

play haB conformed to thiB distribution; bringing Purina 1 ^ 

the sixth portion of the day. The precise hour depends m ^ ^ l ,or ' M 

of the year, the different portions being reckoned frmn sum * , ^ 

infer that the poot intends this to be about two vm., as at l n. en _ 
act he makes tho king describe the time as being past noon, y 10 iGa 
is most oppressive $ the sixth watch accordingly begins m tho drama a ou 
otie o’clock. 

VOL.I. 
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Enter Purtjravas. 

Pur . One glance sufficed; tlie unerring shaft of love 
Laid bare the path, and gave a ready access 
To that celestial nymph, to seat herself 
Throned in my heart, 

MAA. (To himself.) Ah! that is exactly what the poor 
daughter of Kdsirdja complains of. 

Pur . (To the Vidushaka.) You have kept my secret safe ? 

Mdn. (Apart.) That baggage must have betrayed me ! Why 
else should he ask the question ? 

Pur. (Alarmed.) How, you are silent? 

Mdn. Don’t be alarmed; the fact is, that my tongue is so 
accustomed to the restraint I have put upon it, that I cannot 
answer off-hand even your inquiries. 

Pur. 5 Tis well I Now then for recreation— 

What shall we do ? 

MdA. Pay a visit to the kitchen. 

Pur. With what intent ? 

Mdn. Why, the very sight of the savoury dishes in course 
of preparation will be sufficient to . dissipate all melancholy 
ideas. 

Pur. With you it may, for what you covet there 
You may obtain ; what my desires affect 
Is hopeless ! Where should I then seek diversion ? 

Mdn. May I ask if the person of your Highness was not 
beheld by the lady Urvasi? 

Pur. What then ? 

Mdn. Why, then, I should think her not quite so uncomeat- 
able. 

Pur. The fit compeer of beauty such as hers 
Must needs be more than human. 

MdA. What you say only adds to my surprise. What sig¬ 
nifies madam Urvasfs unrivalled beauty? Am I not equally 
without a peer, in ugliness ? 

Pur. Words cannot paint her every excellence. 

Hear her, M&riavaka, described in brief. 
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Mdn. 'I am all attention. 

Pur. Her loveliness yields splendour to her ornaments, 

Her purity gives fragrance to her perfumes ; 

All the similitudes that poets use 
To picture beauty, it were gross flattery 
To them, to name with her surpassing charms. 

Mdn. This is mighty well! but in the will-o’-the-wisp * * * § 
fancy for such superhuman excellence, J. should think your 
Majesty had taken the chdtaka t for your model. Where, 
please you, shall we go ? 

Pur. To melancholy moods the only solace 
Is solitude; —go onwards to the grove. 

Mdn. {Apart.) What absurdity ! (Aloud.) This way, sir; 
here is the boundary of the grove, and the southern wind J 
advances with due civility to meet you. 

Pur. He comes to teach me, as he amorous sports 
Amongst the blossoms of the mddhavi § 

And dances frolic with the kunda || flowers, 

With all the impassioned fervour of desire 
And graceful ingenuity of love— 

I mark in him my pictured sentiments. 

Mdn. The only likeness I see is your mutual perseverance. 
But here wo are; please you to enter? 

Put. Precede ! I fear my coming hither vain, 

Nor yield these shades relief to my affliction— 

Though with intent to gain tranquillity, 

I seek these paths of solitude and peace ; 

I feel like one contending with the stream, 

And still borne backwards by the current's force. 

Md>l. Why entertain such feelings 2 


* Literally, being detirous of the waters of the mirage, 

t A bird said to drink no water but rain. 

X During the hot weather the prevailing breeze in Hindustan is from 
the south. 

§ A creeper with white flowers. 


H A kind of jasmine. 


mtST/fy 
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Pur. How avoid them ? 

What I affect is of no light attainment: 

The vury thought presumption, and now love, 

The five-armed god,* whoso shafts already pierce me, 
Call to his aid these passion-breathing blossoms, 

The mango’s fragrant flowers and pallid leaves, 

Light wafted round us by the southern breeze. 

Man. Away with despondence ! Be assured that in a little 
time Ananga + will be your friend, and help you to obtain 
your desires. 

Pur. I take your words as ominous. 

Man. But now let your Highness notice the beauty of this 
garden, heralding, as it were, the presence of the spring. 

Pur. I mark it well. In the kuravalca , 

Behold the painted fingers of the fair 
Bed-tinted on the tip and edged with ebony ; 

Here the a£oka puts forth nascent buds 
Just bursting into flowers, and here the mango 
Is brown with blossoms, on whose tender crests 
Scant lies the fragrant down • moth inks I see 
The pride of spring on either hand attended 
By budding infancy and flowering youth. 

Mdn. Tho bower of jasmines yonder, with its slab of black 
marble, is studded thick with blossoms, and the bees crowd 
about them in heaps ; it invites your Majesty to repose. 

[They enter the arbour. 

Pur. As you please. 

MM. Now, seated in this shade, you may dissipate your 
cares by contemplating the elegant plants around us. 

Pur. How should I learn composure ? As my eye 


The Hindu Cupid is armed with a bow strung with bees and five 

arrows, each tipped with a (lower, and exercising peculiar influence on the 

heart 

t hove, the unemhodiod deity; haring been once destroyed by Siva, 
burnt to anlioH by tho firu of his eye, in resentment of aiming Ills 

darts at him. 
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Rests on the towering tree c , and from their tops 
Sees the lithe creeper wave, I call to mind 
Tlio graces that surpass its pendulous elegance. 
Come, rouse your wit, and friendship may inspire 
Some capable expedient to secure me 


The object of my wishes. 

Mdfi. Well, I will turn the matter over in my mind; but 
you must not disturb my cogitations by your sighs. 

Pur. (.Feeling his eyes twinlde.) 

The moon-faced maid is far beyond my reach; 

Then, -why should love impart such flattering tokens ! 
They teach my mind to feel as if enjoyed 
The present bliss, hope scarcely dares imagine. 

[They retire. 


Enter UrvasT and Ciiitralekha in the air. 


Chitral. Tell me, dear girl, your purpose : whither go we ? 

Urv. Nay, tell me first, do you recall the promise 
You made me jestingly upon the brow 
Of IPmakufa, when your friendly hand 
Detached my vesture from entangling thorns \ 

If it be still within your recollection, 

You need not ask me whither we proceed. 

Chitral . You seek the moon of monarchs, Pur lira vas. 

Urv . Right, girl; though ill it argue of my modesty. 

Chitral. Whom have you sent the envoy of your coming 1 

Urv. None, but my heart; that has long gone befoie nx*. 

Chitral. But first consider. 

Urv . Love impels me; how can I delay ? 

Chitral 1 have no more to offer. 

Urv. Assist me with your counsel, which way best 
We may proceed, to meet with no impediment. 

Chitral. There is no fear : the all-wise preceptor* 

Of the immortals has imparted to you 


Vrihasjfjati, the planet Jupiter and teacher of the gods. 
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The spell that renders you invincible, 

And mightier than the mightiest foe of heaven.* 


Urv. My heart is confident, and yet my fears 
Will sometimes bid me doubt. 

Chitral. Behold where meet 

Gangd and Yamuna / in the bright mirror 
Of the broad waves, the palace of the king, 

The crest-borne gem of Pratishfhdna views 
Complacently its own reflected glory. 

Urv, The scene in truth might tempt us to believe 

The fields of heaven were here in prospect spread— 
But where to find its lord, the pitying friend 
Of all the helpless children of misfortune ! 

Chitral. Let us alight and hide us in this garden, 


* In a former note on this passage some doubt was expressed as to its 
purport, Hie text- being read “ Abardidam ifrima, siifiha-bandhanim vijjam,” 
explained by tho commentator, “ApantjiUlm ntlma fcikhiibandhunirfi 
vidydm,” the crest-binding science named the invincible. The term 
apar 'jiUi occurs in “ Sabintald : abarriidd ndma suramahauel rendered 
by tho late M. Chczy, “ Cct amulotte d’unenature toute divine, et celMirc 
: ou& le nom dc l'invincible (aparddjitd)” and he has proposed to read the 
similar passage in this place, Simha-bandhana-vidyd, which he translates, 
“ un talisman nommd apardjitd , capable d’enchainer les lions ” Mr. Lenz, 
following hiB authority, reads here, Sifndba-bandhani vidyd, “Leonum 
domandorum scientia.” I am afraid that both are wrong. Sikhd is the 
explanation given by the commentator. The Prdkfifc representative of this 
is rihd, aB it occurs in the Calcutta edition, the dental being substituted for 
the palatal sibilant, by the rule in Yararuchi’s Grammar Sasholi sail, as 
nisd for ni4d f and h for kk, by the rule Kha-gha i ha-dhabhdm 7iaK ; as 
iuham for iwkkam : so a little farther on we have ailui-bharana-bhudam for 
gikhd-bkamAabhutam. Again, the word could not be Simha if it were 
even intended for the same Sansk fit word signifying a lion. It would be 
Kih'i, the awumnira being rejected, and the vowel made long, as in mkka 
i for :<dkya-vimka t according to the rule, Itsimha-jihvayoHeba, ex. f u 
ei:i. hati, siho ; jikvd, jihd. Tho only correction noeded, therefore, was the 
elision of the anuswdra reading, instead of tiMd> mhd, the Trdkrit form of 
Mklui, as it occurs In the comment. Taming lions, aB the faculty of a super* 
human being, would need neither talisman nor drug, and the binding of the 
crest or braid of hair is an act of much more mystical importance in Hindu 
cat:mation : apparently tho power is merely that of becoming invisible. 
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Whose groves may vie with Itidra’s, till we learn 
Some news of him we seek. 

Yonder I view him! |They descend . 

He waits thy coming to display his beauty 
With undiminished brightness, like the moon, 

That newly risen, expects a while his bride 
The soft moonlight, ere he put forth his radiance. 

Urv. More graceful seems he than when first he met 
My gaze. 

Chitral. No doubt; come, let us approach. 

Urv. No, hold a moment! let us conceal ourselves 
In veiling mist,* and lurking thus unseen 
About the arbour, we may overhear 
What thoughts he utters in this solitude, 

Communing with one only friend. 

[They become invisible to the lung and the Vidusliaka. 
MU . I have it; difficult as it is, I have hit upon a plan for 
securing you an interview with your charmer. 

Urv. {Behind.) How ! who ! what female is so blest to be 
The object of his anxious thoughts? 

Chitral . Employ 

Your meditation to discover her. 

Urv . I fear too soon to know what may befall. 

Man . Did your Majesty hear me observe I had devised an 
expedient? 

Pur. Say on; what is it ? 

MU. This it is: let your Majesty cherish a comfortable 
nap; your union will then be effected by your dreams ; or 


* Being visible to the audience and invisible to individuals on the 
is a contrivance familiar to the plays of various people, especially our ow n, 
as the Ghost of Hamlri, that of Ban quo, Ariel in the Tempest, ami Angelo 
in the Virgin Martyr, who repeatedly enters invisible. 'Ihe wardrobe of 
some of our old Comedians comprised a robe to walk invisible, which 
Gifford supposes wan a dress of light gauzy texture. Something of the kind 
is used here apparor iy, os the stage directions arc covered vv ith a v-.il, 
and “throwing urido the veil.” 
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delineate a portrait of the lady Urvasi, and recreate your 
imagination by gazing on her picture. 

Urv. Be of good cheer, my heart ! 

Pur. I fear me both impracticable. 

How can I hope to taste repose that dreams 
Might give me Urvasi, while fierce the shaft 
Of Kama * rankles in my breast ! And vain 
The task her blooming graces to portray ; 

The tears of hopeless love at every line 
Would fill my eyes, and hide her beauties from me. 
Ckitral. You hear? 

Urv . I do,—yet scarcely yet confide. 

Man. Ah well ! my ingenuity extends no farther. 

Pur. Cold and relentless; little does she know, 

Or knowing, little heeds my fond despair. 

Yet cannot I reproach the archer god, 

Although, by giving to my hope such aim, 

He tortures me with barren, wild desires. 

Ckitral . What say you now ? 

Urv. I grieve that he should deem me 

Cold and unfeeling. I cannot now appear 
Before I make these charges some reply : 

I ’ll make a Ihurja leaf,+ and will inscribe 
My thoughts on it, and cast it in his way. 

[She writes upon the leaf and lets it fall near the 
Viddshaka , who picks it up. 

Mdn. Holla! what is here, the slough of a snake dropped 
upon me to eat me up ? 

Pur. It is no snake-skin, but a leaf andTsomctliing written 
on it. 

Mail. No doubt the lady Urva41, unporceived, has over¬ 
heard your lamentations, and sends this billet to console you. 


* Th Hindu Cupid. 

t A kind of t.ircij, the leaf of which is used as paper in some parts of 
Upper India, as that of tho palm is in the Pcnin.-ula 






Pur . Hope dawns upon my passion. (Reads the leaf.) 


Your guess was right. 

Mdii. Oblige me, then, by letting me hear what is 
written. 

Urv . Indeed! sir, you are curious. 

Pur. {Reads.) 

“ Thou wrongst me, lord, to think I do not feel 
Alike the pains that o’er thy bosom steal. 

The breeze that softly floats through heavenly bowers, 
Reclined upon my couch of coral flowers, 

Sheds not on me its cool reviving breath, 

But blows the hot and scorching gale of death : 

O’er all my form the fevered venom flies, 

And each bright bud beneath me droops and dies. 

MM. I hope you are pleased. You have now as much 
cause for rapture, as I should consider it to be civilly asked to 
dinner when I felt hungry. 

Pur. How say you ! cause for rapture? This dear leaf 
Conveys indeed assurance most delightful: 

Yet still I sigh to interchange our thoughts, 

Met face to face, and eye encountering eye. 

Urv. Our sentiments accord. 

Pur. The drops that steal 

Fast from my tremulous Angers may efface 
These characters traced by her tender hand : 

Take you the leaf, and as a sacred trust 
With care preserve it. 

MM. Phoo ! what matters it now ? Since, by the assenting 
sentiments of the lady Urvasf, your desire has borne flowers, 
will it not bear fruit 1 

Urv. Now, Chitralekhd, whilst I summon courage 
To issue into view, do you appear, 

And give the monarch notice of my purpose. 

Chitral. 1 shall obey. (Becomes visible.) Hail, to the king 
Pur. Fair damsel, you are welcome; yet forgive me, 

The less, your lovely friend corues not along: 


I 


18 the hero and the nymph. 

The sacred streams before us show less stately 
Until they flow in unison. 

Chiiral. Royal sir, 

The cloud precedes the lightning. 

Pur. Where is Urvasi ? 

You are inseparable. 

Chiral. She salutes the king, 

And makes this her request. 

Pur. Say, her command. 

Chitral. Once, by the enemy of the gods assailed 

And captive made, your valiant arm redeemed her. * 
Again in peril, she applies to you, 

And claims your guardian shield against a foe 
More formidable still, from Madana* 

\\ horn you have armed against her. 

Pur. \ ou tell me, gentle nymph, your fair friend pines 
With amorous passion ; but you do not see 
The ardour that consumes this heart for her. 

Alike our glowing flame : then quickly aid 
Our union to cement, as close combines 
Iron with iron,t when each fiery bar 
With equal radiance glows. 

Chiiral. Appear, my friend! 

The potent deity with like releutlessness 
Afflicts the prince, and now to you I call 
The herald of his sufferings. 

Urv. Faithless friend, 

Thus to desert me! 

Chiiral. It will soon be seen 

Which merits best the title of deserter; 

But now, be present. 
f rv. (Appearing.) Triumph to the king! 

Pur. The wish is victory, 

Another name of Kdma or Cupid, 
t The art of welding iron was, therefore, known to tho Hindus. 
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When from the sovereign of the gods transferred 
By lips celestial to a mortal monarch.* 

[Tales her hand and leads her to a seat. 
MU. Fair lady, I am the Brahman of the king, and his 
friend, and so may claim some notice. ( Urvasi loivs to him 

smiling.) Prosperity attend you. 

A Messenger of the Gods in the air. 

Mess. Ho, Chitralekhfl ! Urvasi, repair 
Swift to the palace of the Lord of air ; 

There your appointed duties to fulfil, 

And give expression to the wondrous 3kill 
Of Bharata, your master. + To the dome 
Divine, the world’s protecting rulers J come, 


* That is, the customary wish with which Indra is addressed, when 
applied by you to a mortal, is in fact a boon to that effect. The words 
arc, Jaa'U jaadu nahdrdo, “ May the great prince conquer.” 

f Bharata is the supposed invontor of dramatic composition. 

J The Lokapdlas , or guardians of the world, are sometimes confounded 
with the deities presiding over the different cardinal points ; but this is not 
quite correct, and they are more properly the divinities who were appointed 
by Brahmd upon the creation of the world, to act as rulers over the differ¬ 
ent kinds of created things. The list occurs in several Pudiias ; but the 
following is from the MahdbJuirata , the I/arivanUa portion. 

Indra , sovereign of the throo Lokas , or earth and tho regions above nnd 

Soma —of sacrifices, ascetic rites, the lunar and solar asterisms, Brahmans, 


i 


and healing herbs. . , . 

Dakiha —of the Prajdpatis, the patriarchs or filst-croated and ! o 

genitors of mankind. 

Variuia—of the waters. 

Vaitwdnara —of the Pit ft* or manes. . nd round 

Frfyn-of tho Gcndharbas, of unembodied element, of time ' 1 . 

MahAdwa—oi the Mdtrit, of the spirits of ill, of kmc, of po 
planets, of infirmities and diseases, and of ghosts 

Vaiira. ^a- of tho Yahha,, luihhata*, Guhpaka., of wealth and ol nil 

precious gems. 

&e*ha —of tho entire serpent race. 

Fdndfct—of the ISVtgaa or ophite tribes of PdUilo 
Takthoku, younger brother of the AUtga.v of snakes. 

Parjanya —of oeq*U8, river?., clouds, and rains. 
l’hitrar<Uha ~of the Ocnidharbc:. 
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Eager to view the scene that genius fires, 
That passion animates, and truth inspires. 



Kdmadeva —of the Apsarasas. 

Nandi , the buU of Sir** f all quadrupeds. 
niranydk&ha and Hiranyakasipu —of the Daityas. 

Viprachitti —of the Ddnavas. 

Mahdkdla —of the Gartas or Siva's attendants. 

Vritra —of the children of Anrtyusha, the wife of Twashtri . 

Rdha— the son of Sirahikd —of evil portents and prodigies. 

Samvatsara — of the divisions of time, from the twinkling of an eye to 
the period of an age. 

Suparfia— of birds of prey. 

Garucta —of the winged race. 

Arana — the brother of Garucta, was made by Indra ruler in the East. 
Ya.na, the son of Aditya —in the South. 

The son of Kasyapa, Amburdja — in the West. 

Pingala, the son of Pula sty a —itl the North. 

Having thu3 nominated the presiding spirits, various Lohas or districts 
were created by SioayambhH, as brilliant as the sun or lire, radiant as 
lightning, or chastely beaming as the moon, of various colours, movable at 
will, many hundreds of yojanaa in extent, the fit abodes of the pious, 
exempt from sin and pain. Those Brahmans whose merit shines con¬ 
spicuous are elevated to these regions, those who practise piety and worship 
devoutly, who arc upright and benevolent, free from cupidity and cherishers 
of tho poor. 

Having thus distributed his sons, Bralimd departed to his own dwelling 
Pushkara. The deities rambled through the districts, and engaged in the 
charges respectively assigned them, being all cherished by Mahendra. The 
gods, with Indra at their head, as placed by Sicayarabhti, discharging their 
guardian duties obtained fame and heaven, and receiving their Bhare of 
sacrifices enjoyed prosperity and happiness. 

Some of the early sections of the KdHikhaAHa of the Skanda-Purdna , or 
from the Oth to the 23d, contain a description of the several Lokas, the 
cities or spheres of the different divinities, as they are traversed by 
Siv tsarman on his way from earth to the region of §iva. He passeB in this 
route the Lohas of the nymphs, of the sun, of Indra, Ayni, Nirrita , Vc.ruAa, 
Vdyu. Kuvera, of the GaAas, or attendants of Siva, of Xoma, of the lunar 
asterisms, of Budko, , Suhra, Bhauuia, Guru, and Sard, or the planets 
Mercury, Venus, Mara, Jupiter, and Saturn, of the seven Sufiis, of Dkruva, 
tho f. called Maharloka, J anal oka, and Tapoiokn, and that called 
Sutyaloka, tho abode of Brahma, and YaikuAtha and Kaildsa , or the 
regions ecverally of Vishnu and Siva. This disposition of thesphcrcs, how¬ 
ever, has evidently received a peculiar colouring from the Baurduik cuemo 
gnvphy, and the uectarial bias of the Skanda*PurdAa 
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Chitral. Hear you, my friend 1 be speedy in your parting. 
Urv. I cannot speak. 

Chitral. My friend, great prince, requests 

Permission to depart. She owes obedience 
To heaven’s high Icing, and dreads lest her delay 
Incur his wrath. 

Pur. Not mine to interrupt 

The tasks your mighty Lord assigns. Farewell! 

Do not forget me ! 

[UrvaH and ChitralekM depart. 
Pur. {To the Vid&shaka.) She disappears! What else de¬ 
serves my gaze ? 

M&A. Why, perhaps, this. {Looking for the bhurja leaf.) 
{Apart.) Bless mo, I have been so fascinated myself by the 
smiles of the lady UrvaM, that the leaf with her billet upon it 
has unconsciously slipped out ot my hands. 

Pur. You were about to speak. 

MAA. Yes, I was going to say, do not lose your fortitude. 
The nymph is firmly attached to you, and her going hence will 
not relax the attachment. 

Pu 7 . Of that I feel assured. The sighs that heaved 
Her panting bosom as she hence departed, 

Exhale.! her heart, and lodged it in my bosom, 

Free to dispose of it, although her person 
Be forced to wait upon a master's will.* 

MaA. {Apart.) I am all in a flutter lest he should ask me 

for that abominable leaf. 

Pur. What shall console my eyes ! Give me the leaf. 

MaA. The leaf! dear me, it is not here !—it was a leal of 
heaven, and must have gone after llrvasi. 

Pur. Heedless blockhead! 


* Rowe is less daring, although in the Rival Queens he makes Alexander 
say something of thiakind : 

“Alci. (To M'ziirrt.) My fluttering heart, tumultuous with ih‘ 
would leap into tby bosom.” 
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MM. Let us search for it. Here, here ! 


[They search for the leaf and retire. 


Enter in the foreground , Au3/napj, the Queen, with Nipunika 


and Attendants . 


AuU. You saw his Highness, you are sure, Nipuiiikd, 
Entering the arbour with M&iiavaka. 

Nip. Why should your Majesty doubt my report ? 

Ausi. Well, let us seek him then, and unobserved, 

Amidst these shades we may detect the truth. 

But what is yon that meets us like a shred 
Of some rent garment, floating on the wind ? 

Nip. A bhojpatra leaf; —there seem to be some marks like 
letters upon it ; it is caught by your Grace’s anklet. (Picks it 
up.) Will it please you read it ? 

AuU. Glance o’er its tenor, and if not unfit 

To meet our ear, peruse what there is written. 

Nip. It looks like % memorial verse. Eh, no ! now it 
strikes me, they must be lines addressed by Urva£l to the 
king; this is some carelessness, now, of that blockhead 
Madavaka. 

AuU. Bead, I shall conceive its purport. 

Nip. (Reads the lines as above.) 

AuU. Enough !—proceed ; and with this evidence 
We shall confound our nymph-enamoured swain. 

They go round the arbour , the King and Man'avaka advance. 

MM. Eh ! is not that the leaf yonder on the mount, just 
on the edge of the garden ? 

Pur. Breeze of the south, the friend of love and spring, 
Though from the flower you steal the fragrant down 
To scatter perfume, yet why plunder me 
Of those dear characters, her own fair hand, 

In proof of her affection, traced ? Thou knowest, 

The lonely lover that in absence pines 
Lives on such fond memorials. 

MM. Ho, T was mistaken ; I was deceived by the tawny 
hue of the peacock’s tail. 
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Pur. I am every way unhappy. 

AusfNARf and her train advance. 

AuH. Nay, my good lord, 

I pray you be consoled, if, as I deem, 

The loss of this occasion your distress. 

[Offering (he leaf. 

Pur. {Apart.) The queen ! {Aloud.) Madam, you are v>t\ 
come. ' 

AuH. You do not think me so. 

Pur. (To the Vidushaka apart.) What is to be done 
Mdi. I don’t know: what excuse can a freebooter offci 

when he is taken in the fact ? 

Pur. This is no time to jest. (Aloud.) Be io\ e me, mac am, 
This leaf was not the object of my search, 

Nor cause of my anxiety. 

AuH. Excuse me, 

If I suspect that your denial seeks 
But to conceal the truth. 

MM. Your grace had better order dinner : that will )C e 
most effectual remedy for his Majesty s bile. 

Ausi. You hear, NipuhikA, this most sage counsellor ; 

And how he would remove his friend’s distress. 

Man. Why not, madam ? Is not everybody put into gom 
humour by a hearty meal 1 

Pur. Peace, blockhead ! you but heighten my ofTenoc. 

AvM. Not yours the offence, my lord : tis miuo, w »o arr, 
Here, where my presence is not wished; tis soon^ 

Removed. 

Pur. Yet stay, I own myself to blame,— 

Curb your resentment, that alone convicts me : 

When monarchs are incensed it cannot bo 
But that their slaves are guilty. [^ a 4 a ta 

AuH. Think me not 

So light of purpose, as to be beguiled 

By such assumed respect. You make, my lord, 

An awkward penitent: I cannot trust you. 
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Nip. Come, madam, come ! 

[The queen repels the king, and exit. 

Mdn. Her Majesty has gone off in a hurry, like a river in 

the rains. You may rise. (To the king, who has continued 
prostrate.) 

Pur. I might have spared myself the pains. 

A woman is clear-sighted, and more words 

Touch not her heart. Passion must give them credit. 

The lapidary, master of his craft, 

With cold indifference eyes the spurious gem. 

Mdn. You care very little about this, I suppose ; the eye 
that is dazzled with light cannot bear the lamp. 

Pur. Not so. 'Tis true that Urvasi engrosses 
My heart, but Kdsfaija’s daughter claims 
My deference ; less indeed, that her contempt 
Disdains my protestations, and this scorn 
Will justify requital. 

Mdn. Well, let us have done with her Majesty, and think 
a little of a famished Brahman. It is high time to bathe and 
eat. 

Pur. 'Tis past mid day. Exhausted by the heat, 

The peacock plunges in the scanty pool 
That feeds the tall tree's root: the drowsy bee 
Sleeps in the hollow chamber of the lotus 
Darkened with closing petals : on the brink 
Of the now tepid lake the wild duck lurks 
Amongst the sedgy shade; and even here, 

The parrot from his wiry bower complains, 

And calls for water to allay his thirst. [Exeunt. 


END OF THE SECOND ACT. 
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ACT III. 


Scene I—Tiie Hermitage of Bharata. 

Enter G A LAVA* and PAiLAVA,f two of liis disciples . 

Oil Well, friend Pailava, wliab news? Whilst you were 

at Mahendra's palace with the Sage, I havo been obliged to 

* Crdlava was a saint of some note, and is the hero of a long legend in 
tho UdyogtL-Parvan of the Mahdbhdrata. He there appears as the pupil of 
Vimdmitra. At the expiration of his studies he importuned his master to 
tell him what present he should make him. Yifocdmitra, being out of 
humour, at last desired him to bring him eight hundred horses, each of a 
white colour, with one black ear. Gdlava in his distress applied to Garuda, 
who was his particular friend, and with him repaired to Yaydti, king of 
^ratvdd/ulna. Yaydti, being unable to comply with the sage’s wish, pre¬ 
sented him his daughter Mddhavi , whom Gdlava gave in marriage suc¬ 
cessively to Haryaian, king of Ayodhyrf, Divoddsa , king of U&mara, 

king of Ehoja, and received from each, upon the birth of a son by her, two 
hundred of the steeds he. was in quest of. These horses were originally a 
thousand in number. The saint Rxchlka , having demanded tho daughter of 
Gddhi, sovereign of Kunyakubja, us his wife, that prince, to evade the 
match, being afraid to decline it, required the Bleeds in question 03 a pro 
sent in return. Richxhi obtained them from the god of ocean, 1 ar^ni, 
and transferred them to his father-in-law, by whose descendants six hun¬ 
dred were sold to different princes, and the rest given away to tho Brahmans 
Gdlava, having procured the horses which were in possession of the kingr, 
look them and the damsel, still by virtue of a boon a virgin, and prencnt< d 
them together to VUnodmitra. The eago received them aud begot n son by 
her, Ashfahz, to whom be resigned his hermitage and hiRstud, and rolired 
the woods: the place was thence called Ajhlakapura. Tho lady after 
this was rceonductcd by Gdlava to her father, and he, in imitation of Ilia 
preceptor, spent the rest of his days in solitary devotion. 

t Paila is the name of a /?/*/*«, by whom tho I\ig- Vala was arranged 
and subdivided ink® fwo portions. It is not certain that he i8 intended 
in this place by the name Pailava, although not unlikely 
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stay at home to look after the holy fire. Were the immortals 
pleased with the specimen of our master's skill % 

Pail How could they choose but be pleased ?—there was 
eloquence and melody for them. The drama was Lc&shmi's 
choice of a lord ;* the nymph Urvaal quite lost herself in the 

impassioned passages. 

Gdl. There is something not quite right implied in your 
applause. 

Pail. Very true, for unluckily Urvasi stumbled in her part. 
Gdl How so ? 

Pail You shall hear. Urvaii played Lafahmt; Menakd was 
VdruAl The latter says:— 

Lakshmi, the mighty powers that rule the spheres 
Are all assembled: at their head appears 
The blooming Ke&ava. Confess, to whom 
Inclines your heart 1 

Her reply should have 'been —To Piiru-shottama ; but instead 
of that—To Puric-ravas, escaped her lips. 

Gdl The intellectual faculties are but the slaves of destiny. 
Was not the Sage much displeased? 

Pail He immediately denounced a curse on her, but she 
found favour with Mahendra . 

Gdl How so ? 

Pail. 1. he sentence of the Sage was, that as she had for¬ 
gotten her part, so should she lose her divine knowledge. But 
when the performance was over, Indra observing her, as she 
stood apart, ashamed and disconsolate, called her to him. 


* Or tbc Lafcshmi Swayaifivara. It was common in the Hindu society 
of former times for princesses and women of rank to select a husband for 
themselves. The candidates for the hand of the lady were invited to her 
father s house, and after previous festivities for some days, were collected 
in a hall, round which the damsel passed and selected her future lord, by 
throwing a garland round his neck : the marriage rite was then celebrated 
usual. The custom is the subject of much pleasing poetic description 
m the M'zftdbftdraf'i, the NuUhartha, and other works. A translation of 
tin; ir:ayu iftvara of Draupadi from the former is published in the Calcutta 
Quarterly Afaytizino for September 1S25. 
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The mortal who engrossed her thoughts, he said, had been 
his friend in the hour of peril; he had aided him in conflict 
with the enemies of the gods, and was entitled to his acknow¬ 
ledgment. She must accordingly repair to the monarch, and 
remain with him till he beholds the offspring she shall bear 
him. 


Gdl This was liko Mahendra; lie knows all hearts. 

Pail . Come, come! we have been chattering here till it is 
almost the time when our preceptor performs his ablutions. 
Come, we have no time to lose; let us attend him. 

[Exeunt 


Scene II.— Part of the Gardens of the Palace. 

Enter the Chamberlain. 

As long as life is vigorous, man endures labour for the sake 
of procuring wealth; when farther advanced in age, his toils 
are lightened hy the participation of his children ; hut for me, 
my strength is daily undermined and my body exhausti d hy 
this servitude. Waiting on women is the devil. 1 am now 
to find the king, and tell him that her Majesty, having dis¬ 
missed all anger and resentment, is desirous of paying hu 
homage to him this evening, for the completion of the vow 
in which she has engaged.* The close of the day is agi enable 
enough here in the palace. The peacocks nod upon their 
perches and the doves flock to the turret tops, scarcely dis¬ 
tinguishable from the incense that flows through 1 10 alt-ices 
of the lofty chambers. The venerable servants oi the inner 
apartment are all busily engaged in propitiatory n es, and 
substituting lamps for the offering of flowers t a tecoiaUt 
the holy shrines throughout the day. Ah. ere conus the 
prince, attended hy the damsel train with flambeaux in their 
delicate hands : he moves like a mountain, around whose stately 


* Obligations self imposed arc in constant practice ^on^UheIl i ,,iu, 
r this case, the <*ecu baa engaged to forego her ornaments and to hold 
rigid faet until the moon enters a certain asteriera. 
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skirts the slender lcarAilcdra spreads its brilliant blossoms. I 
will wait him here. 

Enter Pururavas and the Vidushaka, with female attendants * 
carrying torches . 

So ends the day ; the anxious cares of state 
Have left no interval for private sorrow. 

But how to pass the night: its dreary length 
Affords no promise of relief. 

Chamber la 171 . (Advances.) Glory to the Icing I So please your 
Grace, her Majesty expresses a wish to be honoured with your 
presence on the terrace of the pavilion of gems, to witness from 
it the entrance of the moon into the asterism Bohirif. 

Pur. Go, my good friend, apprise her Majesty 

She may dispose of us. [Exit Chamberlain. 

What object, think you, that the queen, in truth, 
Proposes by the vow she has assumed ? 

Mdii. I suppose she repents of her pettishness, and wishes 
to be friends with you again. This is but an excuse to bring 
you to her presence, when she may efface the recollection of 
the indignity with which she treated you. 

* Pur. ; Tis very likely. Prudent wives full soon 

Bepent the scorn that urged them to rcfjel 
An humbled husband, and are glad to seek 
Some fair pretext to win his love again— 

We will indulge her Grace. On to the chamber. 

Md/i. Tis here. Ascend these steps of crystal, smooth 
shining as the waters of the Ganges. The pavilion of gems is 
particularly lovely when evening seta in. (They ascend.) The 
moon is just about to rise; the east is tinged with red. 

* 1 bin might l>u supposed a copy of Mohammedan maimers, but it is 
not necessarily bo, having been the practice of tho Hindus before the 
Christian era; fas the king’s person, when within the palace, used to bo 
attended by women, his guards and other troops being stationed without 
the gates. Thus Strabo : “ Regis corpus muliercs enrant, ca quoque do 
p:\ronttbus emptw, qui regem custodiant, ct reliqUus cxcreilua manont 
extra port us.” jy. 10. 
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Pur. ? Tis even so : illumined by the rays 

Of his yet unseen orb, the evening glooms 
On either hand retire, and in the midst 
The horizon glows, like a fair face that smiles 
Betwixt the jetty curls on either brow 
In clusters pendulous. I could gaze foi ever. 

Man. Ho! here he comes, the king of the Brahmans, as 

beautiful as a ball of almonds and sugai. _ 

Pur. Oh, base similitude ! Your thoughts, my fnen , 

Have rarely nobler prompter than your stomach. 

[Carries his hands to his forehead, and lows to the 
moon now risen. 

Hail, glorious lord of night! whose temped fires 

Are gleaiujdjrom^i^fountams, but to yield 

The virtuous fruit eternal, as they light 

The flame of holy sacrifice, whose stores 

Ambrosial serve but to regale the gods 

And the immortal fathers of mankind 

All hail to thee ! whose rising ray dispels 

The glooms of eve, and whose pale crescent crowns 

The glorious diadem of Mahddeva * 

Mdn. Enough, sir 5 your grandfather bids you, by me »s 
interpreter, sit, that he may repose himself. 

Pur. (Makes the Vidushaka sit, and then scats himsef.) 

The splendour of the moon is light enough : 

Eemove the torches and command my tram 
Retire to rest. 

to the astronomical facts of the 
* The first of these spcc'ficalion <- , T impositions fomiingthe days 
moon's deriving its light from the sun, • ‘ #r# to bo observed. In 

of the lunar month, on which particular <• _ . ^ ^ gpb(jrc ororbu 

the latter case it is supposed to move in t moon or Amavuyd, 

of the sun, and when in conjunction, as * m , tholopi'cal 

funeral obsequies are specially to becelcbrahd. q( or 

notions also, the moon is the grand »<•«!• 1 * an e to the gods, and 

ambro/ia, which it supplies during the fort, i ; ; yuaiDc d,the m on 

on the last daytoth* PUrh or deified already show.,, 

is the father of JU’V and irrandfallm , b j g forehead. 

The half-moon, as frequently noticed, is worn by Ah. upon 
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Ail. As you command. [Withdraws with the torch-hearers. 

Pur. I think we may not yet expect the queen : 

And now we are alone, I would impart 
My thoughts. 

Mdn. Out with them; there is no appearance of her yet; and 
it is well to keep up your spirits with hope. 

Pur. You counsel well. In truth, my fond desire 
Becomes more fervid as enjoyment seems 
Remote, and fresh impediments obstruct 
My happiness—like an impetuous torrent, 

That, checked by adverse rocks, a while delays 
Its course, till high with chafing waters swollen, 

It rushes past with aggravated fury. 

Man. 1 here is one thing to bo said : notwithstanding your 
anxiety has made you something thinner, it has rather im¬ 
proved than impaired your personal appearance. I argue from 
this that a meeting with the nymph is not very distant. 

Pui. My right arm by its glad pulsation soothes 
My grief, like you, with hope-inspiring words. 

Mdil. A Brahman’s words, be assured, are never uttered in 
vain. 


Eider above in a heavenly car Urvasi and ChitralekhA : 

UitVAsf in a purple dress with pearl ornaments * 

Urv. Now, my dear girl, 

What say you ? Do these purple robes become me* 
Thus trimmed with pearls ? 

Chitrat. I cannot think of words 

To speak my admiration—only this, 

Would I were Pururavas. 

Urv. My dear friend, 

I feel my strength desert mo; bring him quickly, 

Or quickly lead me to his royal palace. 


1 10 lc * 1 ia > AbliisdriU-vcfd, in the garb of a woman who goes to meet 
her lover. The specification of the translation is from Urvaii’s first speech ; 
the term m nil*, whiuh means dark-bluo or black, most ordinarily the former. 
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ChitraJ. We are there. Behold it, 

White gleaming in the moon-light, whilst below 
The Yamund’s blue waters wash its foot; 

Like the snow-tufted summits of Kaildsa , 

Kising in radiance from their bosky base. 
Advance. 

Urv. One moment—exercise the power 

Of meditative vision. Where is the king, 

The master of my heart, and what employs him 1 
Chitral. (Apart.) I will rouse her fears. 

I see him : in a fit solitude he waits 
Impatiently the coming of the bride. 


[UrvaU expresses despair. 


How, silly wench ! what else would you desire 
Should be his occupation ? 

Urv. Ah, my friend, 

My fluttering heart is easily alarmed, 

Chitral. In the pavilion of bright gems awaits 

The king, his trusty friend alone attends him. 
Let us thither. 

Urv. Proceed. 


[They descend and leave the car. 


Pur. As spreads the moon its lustre, so my love 
Grows with advancing night. 

Urv . Ah me ! I fear 

Even yet to trust. Let us remain invisible, 

And overhear their conference, till doubt 
Be all dispersed. 

Chitral. Be it as you will. 

Man, The rays of the moon are charged with ambrosia ; do 
you find no benefit from them 'l 

Pur. Small is their power, or that of aught, to mitigato 
The pangs of love. Soft beds of fragrant flowers, 
Sandal's cool unguent, strings of gelid pearl, 

Anil these mild tempered rays, exhaust on me 
In vain their virtue ; nothing can allay 
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The fever of my heart. She, she alone. 

The goddess I adore, or secret converse, 

That ever speaks of her, can yield me rest. 

These limbs that pressed her side, when on we drove 
Through fields of ether, are still warm with life ; 

All else a lifeless load that burthens earth. 

Vrv. I need no more concealment. [She advances hastily. 
Woe is me; 

He deigns not to regard me. 

Chitral . In your haste 

You have forgotten to put off the veil 
That screens you from his sight. 

(Behind.) This way, your Grace. 

[All listen; Urvatt throws herself into the arms of 
Chitralekhd . 

Mdri. The queen is here ! we had better be mute. 

Par. Assume the resemblance of indifference. 

Ifrv. What shall wo do ? 

Chitral. Remain invisible. 

Not long her purposed stay: by her attire 
She holds some sacred vow. 

Enter the Queen, with attendants hearing offerings ; the Queen is 
dressed in white; flowers arc her only ornaments . 

Queen. This union with the constellation yields 
New brilliance to the lord of RohihL* 

Att. Such effect attends your Grace's encounter with hi* 
Majesty. 

Mat. (To Pururavas.) She comes, I imagine, to offer her 
benedictions; or under the resemblance of a solemn vow, she 
wishes to obliterate the recollection of the indignity with which 
she lately repelled you]' advances. Well, I think her Majesty 
looks very charming to-day. 

Pur. In truth she pleases mo. Thus chastely robed 
In modest white, her clustering tresses decked 




The moon. 
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With sacred flowers alone,* * * § her haughty mien 
Exchanged for meek devotion; thus arrayed 
She moves with heightened charms. 

Queen. {Advancing.) Hail to the king ! 

Alt. Hail to the Icing! 

Pur. Madam, you are welcome. [Leads her to a seat 

Urv. {Behind.) She merits to be called divine ;+ the bride 
Of heaven’s great king J boasts not surpassing dignity. 

Chitral. Your commendations speak you free from envy. 

Queen. My gracious lord, I would perform a rite 
Of which you are the object, and must beg you 
Bear with the inconvenience that my presence 
May for brief time occasion you. 

Pur . You do me wrong; 

Your presence is a favour. 

Mdd. May such inconvenience often befall me as to pro¬ 
nounce a benediction on like occasions. 

Pur. {To the queen.) How call you your observance? 

Nip. {On the quecn y s turning to her.) The conciliation of 

regard.§ 

Pur. Is it even so ? Yet, trust me, it is needless 
To wear this tender form, as slight and delicate 
As the lithe lotus stem, with rude austerity. 

In me behold your slave, whom to propitiate 
Claims not your care ; your favour is his happiness. 

Urv. (,Smiling scornfully.) He pays her mighty deference. 

Chitral. So he should— 

* When the heart strays, the tongue is most profuse 
|Of bland professions to the slighted wife. 

Quec?i. Not vain my vow, since it already wins me 
My lord's complacent speech. 


* Or with the bloBeome of the holy Dupth grass, 

t Dec f, or goddt . is one of the titles appropriate to the state of queen 

X t'achi, the wif# of Indru. 

§ Pia-ppaxdda fia. 
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Mdn. Enough said on both sides; these civilities require no 
further reply. 

Queen, Come, girls, the offerings, that I may present them 
lo the bright deity, whose rays diffuse 
Intenser lustre on these splendid walls. 

Att. Here are the perfumes, madam, here the flowers. 

[Gives them , and the queen goes through the usual 
form of presenting the Arghya or oblation of 
fruits , perfumes, flowers, &c. 

Queen. These cakes present M&riavaka, and these 
Give to the chamberlain. 

\The attendant talces a tray of sweetmeats first to the 
Vidushaka and then to the Kanchukin. 

Mdn. Prosperity attend your Highness ; may your fast 
prove fortunate. 

Chamberlain. Prospsrity to the queen ! 

Queen, blow, with your Graced leave, I pay you homage. 

esenis oblations to the Icing, botvs , and falls at his 
feet, then rises. 

Resplendent pair who o’er the night preside. 

Lord of the Deer-borne* banneret, and thou 
His favourite, Rohimt—hear and attest 
The sacred promise that I make my husband. 

* Tho car of the moon is decorated with a small flag on which a deer is 
represented. 

f Chandra, or the moon, is fabled to have been married to the twenty- 
seven daughters of the patriarch Dajc&ha, or JJwini and the rest*, who are 
in fact personifications of the Lunar Asterisms. His favourite amongst 
them was JtohiAi, to whom he so whoUy devoted himself as to neglect tho 
rest. They complained to their father, and Daksha repeatedly interposed, 
till finding his remonstrances vain, lio denounced a curse upon his son-in* 
law, in consequence of which he remained childless and became affected by 
consumption. The wives of Chandra having interceded on his behalf with 
their father, Daksha modified un imprecation which he could not recall, 
and pronounced that the decay should be periodical only, riot permanent, 
ami that it should alternate with periods of recovery, ilenco the succes¬ 
sive wane and increase of tho moon. (Padma>.Purdda, &'mirga /{tiarhiu, 
6,y ’- n > fohini in astronomy is tho fourth lunar mansion, containing 
five starIbc principal of which is Aldeburan. 
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Whatever nymph attract my lord's regard, 

And share with him the mutual bonds of love, 

I henceforth treat with kindness and complacency. 

Urv. Oh, my dear friend, how much these words assuage 
The apprehensions of my heart. 

Chitral. She is a lady 

Of an exalted spirit, and a wife 
Of duty most exemplary. You now 
May rest assured, nothing will more impede 
Your union with your love. 

Mdn. ( Apart to Pururavas.) The culprit that escapes before 
his hand is cut off, determines never to run such a risk again. 

{Aloud.) What, then, is his Majesty indifferent to your 
Grace? 

Queen. Wise sir, how think you ? To promote his happiness 
I have resigned my own. Does such a purpose 
Prove him no longer dear to me ? 

Pur. I am not what you doubt mo ; but the power 
Abides with you : do with me as you will. 

Give me to w’hom you please, or if you please 
Retain me still your slave. 

Queen. Be what you list. 

My vow is plighted—nor in vain the rite. 

If it afford you satisfaction. Come, 

Hence, girls, ’tis time wc tako our leave. 

Pur. Not so : 

So soon to leave me is no mark oi ia\our. 

Queen. You must excuse me, I may not forego 
The duties I have solemnly incurred. 

[Ent with (raw. 

Urv. Why, girl, I doubt the BAjA still affects 
His queen. So be it; it is now too late 
For me to hope my heart can be reclaimed 
Chilral . Away with doubt; you have no need to fe r 
Pur. Is the queen far removed ? 

Mfin. You may say whatever you wish, saf ly enough. 
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You are fairly given over by her, like a sick man by his 
physician. 

Pur. I fear I am, by faithless TJrvasL 

Would she were here; and that the gentle music 
Of her rich anklets murmured in my ears; 

Or that her lotus hands, as with light step 
She stole behind me, spread a tender veil 
Before my eyes ; that in this shady bower 
She deigned descend spontaneous, or drawn hither 
With welcome violence by some fair friend,— 

Ha ! the lovely daughter of Ndray ana / 

[Urva&l has advanced behind the Icing and covers his 
eyes with her hands . 

Vul. How knows your Grace ? 

Pur. It must be Urvasi,— 

No other hand could shoot such ecstasy 
Through this emaciate frame. The solar ray 
Wakes not the night’s fair blossom—that alone 
Expands when conscious of the moon’s dear presence. 

Urv. {Appearing.) Joy to the king! 

Pur. All hail, bright nymph of heaven! 

[Leads her to a seal. 

Chitral. {Advancing.) Be the king blest! 

Pur. I feel I am already. 

Urv. The queen, my friend, has just presented me 
This pious prince, and therefore I approach 
His person, as the object of my love. 

You cannot say I claimed a part in him 
Before the right was granted me. 

Mdii. What I were you hero ever since sunset 1 

Pur. I have no purpose to dispute the claim. 

But let mo usk, if such assent were needed, 

Who was it that first granted you permission 
To rob me of my heart. 

Chitral My friend, I know, 

Can proffer no reply -then let this be. 
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Now grant me my request ; I must depart 
To minister to Siirya at the term 
Of the spring festival : till my return 
Be careful that this nymph have never cause 
To mourn the heaven she has resigned for thee. 

Mdn. Heaven, indeed ! why should she ever think of such 
a place ?—a place where they neither eat, nor drink, nor close 
their eyes even for a twinkle.* 

Pur. The heaven of Indra is the eternal source 
Of joy ineffable : it cannot be 
The cares of Puniravas should efface 
The memory of immortal bliss— 

Yet, nymph, of this be confident, my soul 
Shall know no other sovereign than your friend. 
ChilraL ’Tis all I ask : be happy, Urvasi, 

And bid me now adieu! 

Urv. {Embracing her.) Forget me not. 

* The gods are supposed to be exempt from the momentary elevation and 
depression of the upper eyelid, to which mortals arc subject, and to look 
^'ith a firm unintermitted gaze. Hence a deity is termed Animinha and 
-dwimeaAa, one whose eyes do not twinkle. Various allusions to this attri- 
kuto occur in poetry. When Indra visits Sitd to encourage her, lie assumes 
a t her request the mark of divinity—he treads'the air, and suspends the 
Motion of the eyelids (Rdmdyana). When Agni, Varuna, and Indra, all 
assume the form of Naln at the marriage of Damayanti t she distinguishes 
her mortal lover by the twinkling of his eyes, whilst the gods are sfdbdh't- 
lochana, fixed-eyed {Mahdbhdraia, Nalopdkhyona). And when the Aheint* 
b umdras practic: the same trick npon the bride of Chyavano, she recognizes 
her husband by this amongst other indications (Padma-Pnrdna). The 
Motion is the more deserving of attention, as it is one of those coincidences 
^vith classical mythology which can scarcely be accidental. Iftlioiloru* 
Bays: “The gods may he known by the eyes looking with a fixed regard, 
and never closing the eyelids:” and he cites Homer in proof of it. An 
instance from the Iliad which ho has not noticed, may bo cited perhaps 
as an additional confirmation, and the marble eyes of \ enus, by which 
Bolen knew the goddess, and which the ooinmontafcorsand translators f ern 
to be much perplexed v»ith, are probably the stabdhalochana, the.fixed oy 
the Hindus, full, and unveiled oven for an instant, like the eyes of a 
Garble statue. 
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Chitral. That I should rather beg of you, thus blest 
With one the only object of your wishes. 


[Bows to the king , and exit . 

Mad. Fate is propitious and crowns your Majesty’s desires. 
Pur. ’Tis true, I reach the height of my ambition. 

The haughty canopy that spreads its shade 
Of universal empire o’er the world ; 

The footstool of dominion, set with gems, 

Torn from the glittering brows of prostrate kings, 

Are in my mind less glorious than to lie 
At Urvasfs fair feet and do her bidding. 

Urv. I have not words to speak my gratitude. 

Pur. Now I behold thee thus ! how changed is all 
The current of my feelings— these mild rays, 

Cool, vivifying, gleam; the shafts of Madana 
Are now most welcome— all that was but late 
Harsh and distasteful to me, now appears 
Delightful by your presence. 

Urv. I lament, 

I caused my lord to suffer pain so long. 

Put. Nay, say not so! the joy that follows grief 
Cains richer zest from agony foregone. 

The traveller who faint pursues his track 
In the fierce day, alone can tell how sweet 
The grateful shelter of the friendly tree. 

Mdd. The moon is high; it were as well to go in. 

Pur. Conduct the way : and,- dearest, may tho hours 

With thee be still prolonged, as when, without thee, 
They tardy brought tho day. 

[Exeunt into the 'pavilion. 


END OF THE THIRD ACT. 
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act iv.* 


Scene—The Forest of Akalusha on the skirts of Gan- 
dhamXdana, one of the mountainous barriers of Meru. 

Strains without >t 

Soft voices low sound in the sky, 

Where the nymphs a companion deplore, 


* This act is without a parallel in any of the dramas yet met with It 
i8 almost entirely in PrdlcHt, and the PrihUt is arranged not only in 
met rical forms pecul iar to that language, but according to part icularmauca 
rhythm, as intended to be sung. Again, there are stage directions for the 
measure to which certain gesticulations are to he performed, so 
partakes both of the operatic and melo dramatic character. c na 
the airs and measures are not current in the present ay, n< r nov 
Pandits ; the explanations of them in the - 4W ” or - Commentary on the 
Drama/’ are quoted usually from Bkarata , whose rules no longer L 
a collective form. The manuscript, however, being full of errors, i t 
assistance Iran been dcrivod in this reject from the annotator; bat ms 
definitions of the airs seem to be extracted chiefly from the Suri '' t * a ’ ' a f 
kam , from which authority it appears that this subject has jc ( * 

inKufliciont.ly investigated, as the modifications of the six /Mynitarn ^ 

to two hundred and eixty-four, with the whole of wk , " 

quainted. Soma enumerates, according to Sir William Jones, 
dred and sixty variations. A. R. III. 71. . . , 

In the former edition an attempt was made to explain m 1 
the moaning of the terms employed in the text to indicate van 
metre, melody, and gesticulation; but the subject is scarce I ! P 
to a translation, and would more fitly accompany the ' 

has therefore, for the most part, been now omitted ; and t oto _ _ 

an interest in it will find as much illustration as it perhaps u • » 
notes of the Calcutta edition of the text, and in tho elabora c < i^r a i * 
of Mr. Lenz in bis edition of the same. 

f The expression is Akshiptil’d, and as a musical term A J r * 1 iC 

adaptation of notes, or their names to poetical rhythm. < 

cited by the commentator, it serves to introduce characte r on - it s ■ *>t. 





• And lament, as together they fly, 

The friend they encounter no more. 

So, sad and melodious awakes 

The plaint of the swan o’er the stream, 

Where the red lotus blossoms, as breaks 
On the wave, the day’s orient beam. 

Enter CniTRALEKHiC and Sahajany£ 

Chitral. (Looking up.) 

The swans along the stream that sail 
A fond companion’s loss bewail— 

With murmuring songs they soothe their grief, 

Or find from tender tears, relief. 

Sah. Now, Chitralekhd, what has chanced to cloud 
Your countenance ; it indicates your heart 
Is ill at ease ; what causes your distress ? 

Tell me, that I may share and soothe your sorrow. 

Chitral . It is not all unknown to you. Engaged 
Amidst our band in paying wonted service 
To the all-seeing Sun, I have not shared 
The vernal sports, my Urvasi away. 

Sah. This we all know, and know your mutual love. 

Chitral. Whilst dwelling on her memory, anxious to learn 
Some tidings of her, I employed my power 
Of bringing absent objects to my view; 

And by this art 1 learn what much alarms me. 

Sah. Say on. 

, Chitral The king, by Urvasfs persuasions, 

Resigned of late the reins of rule, and sought 
With her the groves of Gandhamd J.ui'a* 

* The Gandhaviddana mountain is one of the four boundary mountains 
enclosing the central region of the world, called 7 Idvritla, in which the 
golden mountain of the gods, or Mtru, is situated. The PurtlhaM are 
rather at variance as to its position. According to the Vayu it lies on the 
West, connecting Nila and Nithadha, the North and South ranges. The 
th : South, th< '.vet cm mount :;in being there 
called Vipula. It has, however, a Gcuulhatiiddma to the West amongst 
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Sah. Amid such lovely scenes, the amorous pair 
Would most enjoy each other's company. 

What followed ? 

Chitral. Whilst wandering pleasantly along the brink 
Of the MmddJcini , a nymph of air, 

Who gambolled on its sandy shore, attracted 
The monarch's momentary glance—and this 
Aroused the jealous wrath of Urvail 
Sah. Ungenerous girl! although it proves her love, 

Yet destiny is mightier. 

Chitral . Thus incensed, 

My friend disdainfully repelled her lord; 

In sooth, her mind was darkened by the curse 
The Sage erewhile denounced ; and troubled thus, 

She heedlessly forgot the law that bars 
All female access from the hateful groves 
Of Karttikeya. Trespassing the bounds 
Proscribed, she suffers now the penalty 
Of her transgression, and to a slender vine 
Transformed, there pines till time shall set her 
free. 

Sah. How vain the hope to shun the will of fate ! 

What other cause could interrupt a love 
So fervent.—Where is now the king? 

Chitral. He roams, 

Frantic with sorrow r , through the wood, in search 
Of his lost bride, nor night nor day desists 
From the sad quest. These rising clouds that teach 
Passion to pious sages, augur ill 

lie projecting branches 01 filaments of Mtrit, The Phoyarata places it on 
the East of Meru , The Mahdbhdra&t agrees with the Vdyu-Punlua . Fho 
Padma-Purdria is at variance with itself, and placed it in one passage on 
the West, and in another describes it as on the East .According to this 
PiLvdna, Kuvr.va resides on itwith the Apia rams, 6 <. i nJh'irhu, a lid /*<• avAu • ■ a*. 
The SUd, ali. Ming on its top, thence descends to the . 

and flows to the Eastern Sea. 

vol. I. ^ ^ 
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For Iiis alleviation—I much fear 
There is but little hope of remedy — 

[Repeats the first stanza , “ The swans along the stream 
that sail,” &c. 

Sah. Biit think you there is no expedient then 
To rc-unite these lovers 1 , 

Chitral. There is but one. 

The sacred gem that owes its ruby glow 
To the bright tint of Gaurfs* sacred feet. 

Alone effects their union. 

Sah. Let us hope it— 

Their delicate forms endure not agony, 

Violent and protracted, and the gods 
Can surely never purpose such a pair 
Should wholly perish — they will soon devise 
Some means of their relief—-to their liigli power 
V e leave them.—Come. The glorious sun reveals 
Ills countenance; let us depart and pay 
Our wonted adorations. (Sings.) 

Amidst the lake, where the lotus shining, 

Its flowers unfolds to the sunny beam, 

The swan, for her lost companion pining, 

Swims sad and slow o’er the lonely stream. 

[Exeunt. 

Another Part of the Forest. 

(Strains without.) + 

Air. 

The lord of the elephant train 
Now wanders afar from his mate, 

* Durytt or Pd: , all, the bride of Siva. 

f Or in ibe text the Prcurmbt. the introducer—cither a person on the 
»ta-e or near it, who occasionally interposes to U t the audience know who 
is coming v. lion none of the characters perform that duty : theannun iatiou 
is m the same metre au tho fir c t, the AkthipPilcd. 
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And frailticly comes, to complain 
To the woods of his desolate state. 

Distraction his vigour consumes, 

As lie plunges amidst the dark bowers, 

"While o’er his vast bulk sweetly blooms 
The garland of wild forest flowers. 

Enter PurtJravas hastily , looking up to the heavens , his dress 
disordered, and his general appearance indicative of insanity. 


Hold, treacherous fiend, suspend thy flight, forbear— 

Ah ! whither wouldst thou bear my beauteous bride r i 
And now his arrows sting me—thick as hail 
From yonder peak whose sharp top pierces heaven, 

They shower upon me. 

[Rushes foncard as to the attack—then pauses and looks 
upwards. 


Air. 

The lonely cygnet breasts the flood, 

Without his mate, in mournful mood ; 

His ruffled plumage drooping lies, 

And trickling tears suffuse his eyes. 

It is no demon—but a friendly cloud ; 

No hostile quiver—but the bow of lndra: 

The cooling rain-drops fall, not barbed shafts, 

And I mistake the lightning for my love. 

[Faints—then revives , and rising . 


Air. 

1 madly thought a fiend conveyed 
Away from me my fawn-eyed maid : 
’Twas but a cloud that rained above 
With the young lightning for its love. 

Where can she bend her steps—or is she he re¬ 
in visible, in anger l If she seek 
The skietf, her love for mo will soon revive. 
Once mine again, not ail the demon bust 
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That brave the gods, should force her from my arms. 
Alas ! no more my gaze delighted dwells 
Upon her loveliness— How sad the chance ! 

Fate heaps calamities with diligent malice 
On those whom once misfortune has assailed. 

Hence have I lost my love, when genial airs 
And overshadowing clouds, veiling the day, 

Had shed intenser rapture on her presence. 

Air. 

Ye clouds whose ceaseless torrents shed 
New glories through the gloomy air, 

A while your angry showers forbear, 

Nor burst upon this humbled head— 

Give me to find my love, and then fulfil 
Your wrath—Content, I bow me to your will. 
Away with this humility—the wise 
Call kings the lords of time—I will assert 
My power, and bid the seasons stay their course. 

Air. 

♦ The tree of heaven invites the breeze, 

And all its countless blossoms glow; 

They dance upon the gale; the bees 
With sweets, inebriate, murmuring low, 

Soft music lend, and gushes strong 
The Mil's deep thick warbling song. 

No, I will not arrest the inarch of time, 

For all around behold my state apparelled— 

The clouds expand my canopy—their lightnings 
Gleam as its glittering fringe. Rich chowries wave 
Of many-coloured hues from flowering trees. 

The ah ricking peafowl, clamorous in their joy, 

Are the loud heralds of a sovereign's honours ; 

And those bright torrents, flashing o’er the brows 
Of the tail mountains, arc the wealthy streams, 
Poured forth p rot use from tributary realms. 
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Fie on it! what have I to do with pomp 
And kingly pride ? my sole sad business here 
To thread the woods in search of my beloved. 


Air. 


The monarch of the woods 
With slow desponding gait 
Wanders through vales and floods, 

And rocks and forest bowers, 

Gemmed with new springing flowers, 
And mourns heart-broken for his absent mate. 

All me! whatever I behold but aggravates 
My woe. These bright and pendulous flowers, 
Surcharged with dew, resemble those dear- eyes 
Glistening with starting tears. How shall I learn 
If she have passed this way ? The yielding soil, 
Softened by showers, perchance may have retained 
The delicate impression of her feet, 

And show some vestige of their ruby tincture. 
Where in this lonely thicket may I hope 
To gain some tidings of her 1 Yon proud biid, 
Perched on the jutting crag, that stately stands 
With neck outstretched and spreading tail, to tell 
His raptures to the clouds, haply may gh c 
Some kind intelligence. 


Am. 


The royal elephant, the dread 


Of all his rival foes, 

With downcast eye and tardy tread, 


Tlirough tangled thickets goes; 

To solitary grief a prey, 

His loved companion far away. 

* The poles being stained with the red juice of -be Mcluuh, 
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Air. 


I will speak to this peacock—Oh tell, 

If, free on the wing as you soar, 

In forest, or meadow, or dell, 

Xou have seen the loved nymph I deplore— 

Y ou will know her, the fairest of damsels fair, 

By her large soft eye, and her graceful air. 

[-Advancing to the bird, and bowing. 
Bird of the dark-blue throat and eye of jet, 

Oh tell me, have you seen the lovely face 
Of my fair bride, lost in this dreary wilderness ? 

Her charms deserve your gaze. How ! no reply % 

He answers not, but beats a measure. How ! 

What means this merry mood? Oh yes, I know 
The cause. He now may boast his plumage 
\V ithout a peer, nor shame to show his glories 
Before the floating tresses of my Urvasi. 

I leave him, nor will waste a thought on one 
Who feels no pity for another’s woes. 

[Proceeds — Music. 

Yonder, amidst the thick and shady branches 
Of the broad jambu, cowers the Mil —faint 
Her flame of passion in the hotter breath 
Of noon. She of the birds is wisest famed— 

I will address her. 


Air, 

Majestic as sails the mighty cloud 
Along the dusky air, 

The elephant cometh hither to shroud 
In the thickets his despair. 

From his heart all hope of delight is riven, 

And his eyes with tears overflow. 

As he roams the shades, where the sons of heaven 
Descend to sport below. 
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Air. 


Say, nursling of a stranger nest* 

Say, hast thou chanced my love to see. 
Amidst these gardens of the blest, 
Wandering at liberty, 

Or warbling with a voice divine 
Melodious strains more sweet than thine ? 


[Approaches, and kneels. 


Sweet bird—whom lovers deem Love's messenger,f 
Skilled to direct the god's envenomed shafts 
And tame the proudest heart; oh, hither guide 
My lovely fugitive, or lead my steps 
To where she strays. 


[Turns to his left , and as if replying. 
Why did she leave 


One so dovoted to her will 1 In wrath 
She left me, but the cause of anger lives not 
In my imagination ; the fond tyranny 
That women exercise o'er those who love them 
Brooks not the slightest show of disregard. 

How now ! the bird has flown. 'Tis ever thus— 
All coldly listen to another’s sorrows. 

Unheeding my affliction, lo, she speeds, 

Intent on joy expected, to yon tree, 

To banquet on the luscious juice the jambu } 
From its now ripe and roseate fruit distils. 

Like iny beloved, the bird of tuneful song 
Deserts me. Let her go—I can forgive her. 


[Proceed*. 


Ha !—on my right—amidst the wood I hear 

The kuil, like the cuckoo, is said to leave itw ctrga in the nos Is of other 
birds. 

+ Because the kOiVt song is especially hoard at the season of spring, the 
fricud of love. 

t The rose-apple, so denominated from its odour, it is, however, the 
mahftyf fibu that is mentioned in the text. 
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A tinkling melody. Tis tlie sweet chime 
My fair one’s ankljfcs echo to her footsteps. 



Air. 

Ill rough the woods the stately elephant strays. 
And his glances despair express; 

On his limbs the enfeebling malady preys, 

And his steps are slow with distress; 

In his eyes the starting tear-drops swell, 

As his thoughts on his lost companion dwell. 

Alas ! the gathering of the clouds deceives 
The swan, who hails rejoicingly the time 
For periodic flight to Mdnasa . 

I hear his song of gladness, not the sound 
Of tinkling anklets. Ere yet the troop begins 
Its distant march I will address the chief. 

Ho ! Monarch of the tribes that breast the stream, 
Forbear a while your course: forego tbc provender 
Of lotus stems, not needed yet, and hear 
My suit—redeem me from despair—impart 
• Some tidings of my love; ’tis worthier far 
To render kindly offices to others 
Than meanly labour for a selfish good. 

I hough bent on Mdnasa, lie gazes on me, 

As if to own lie had beheld my love. 

Why seek to veil the truth ? If my beloved 
Was never seen by thee as graceful straying 
Along the flowery borders of the lake, 

Then whence this elegant gait ?—Tis hers—and thou 
Hast stolen it from her, in whose every step 
Love ffports—thy walk betrays thee; own thy crime, 
And load me quickly to her. (Laughs.) Nay, he fears 
Our royal power—the plunderer flies the king. 

[Proceeds—Mv si. 
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Yonder I see the chakwa* with his mate; 

Of him I wall inquire. 

Air. 

In groves of tall trees with bright blossoms blooming, 
And vocal with many sweet murmured tones, 

The lord of the herd, whom grief is consuming, 
Distracted, the loss of his mate bemoans. 

Am. After a pause. 

Ah no, he replies, I taste, on the wing, 

The joys of the cool returning spring, 

And as each feather thrills with delight, 

I mark not the fair that meet my sight. 

Yet toll me— hast thou seen her? Know’st thou not 
Who asks thy answer? The great king of day 
And monarch of the night are my progenitors: 

Their grandson I, and by their own free choice, 

The lord of UrvaSi and of the earth. 

How—silent! Thou might'st measure my affliction 
By what thou feelcst; all the air resounds 
With thy incessant plaints, if, but a moment, 

Thy fair companion nestling hides in sport 
Amongst the lotus leaves, and flies thy view. 

Alas ! to one whom fate has cursed like me, 

Nought is propitious; I will ask no more. 

[Proccdh—Mmc. 

How beautiful the lotus !—it arrests 
My path and bids me gaze on it—the bees 
Murmur amidst its petals—like the lip 
Of my beloved it glows, when that has been 
Somewhat too rudely sipped by mine, and 
Protests against such violence -I will woo 
Tliis honey-rifler to become my friend. 

[Advanci 



• The ChakravdU or Ruddy goose tho bird* are Supped to be 
separated through tho night 
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Air. 

Unheeding the cygnet at first, 

His beak in the nectar of passion dips; 

But fiercer and fiercer his thirst— 

As deeper he sips. 

Say, plunderer of the honeyed dew, hast thou 
Beheld the nymph whose large and languid eye 
Voluptuous rolls, as if it swam with wine? 

And yet methinks ’tis idle to inquire ; 

For had he tasted her delicious breath, 

He now would scorn the lotus. I will hence. 

[ Proceeds . 

Beneath the shade of yon lcadamba tree 

The royal elephant reclines, and with him 

His tender mate. I will approach— yet hold, 

b rom his companion he accepts the bough 

Her trunk has snapped from the balm-breathing tree, 

Now rich with teeming shoots and juicy fragrance. 

[Advances, then pomes. 

Ho crushes it ! I may proceed. 

Air. 

King of the forest, whose sports,have felled 
The stateliest trees, the thicket’s pride ; 

Oh, say, in these shades hast thou beheld, 

More bright than the moon, my wandering bride? 

[Advancing a few paces. 
Chief of the mighty herd, say, hast thou seen 
My love—like the young moon her delicate frame, 

And with eternal youth her beauties glow; 

Her voice is music—her long tresses wear 
The jasmine’s * golden hue. Hadat thou afar 

I r *l V> ihd-iavaUt^kc*i t haring hair brown as the yellow jasmine, golden 
or " ' 'V, - -a very strange idea for a Hindu. It is said that in the west 
of India such hair ia Bometimes seen, but the prejudice in favour of ebon 
lochs is ho strong that i< is considered a morbid affection of the hair, and 
the women dye and conceal it. 
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Beheld her charms, they must have fixed thy gaze. 
Ha, he replies 1 That ldnd assenting roar 
Conveys some intimation oh repeat 
The sound— consider that we should befriend 
Each other, bound by various common ties. 

Thou art the sovereign of the forest; me 
They term the king of men. Thy bounty so s 
Thy frontal fragrance on the air; my wca 1 
On all is showered profuse. Amongst the ban. s 
Of lovely nymphs, obedient to my will, 

One only Urvasl commands my love ; 

As thou hast chosen this, thy favourite, 

From all the herd. Thus far our fates accord ; 

And never be the pangs of separation, 

Such as distract my bosom, known to thee; 

Prop.*- * ft, ft* rriena.to-11. 

What have we here ? Deep in the mountain’s breast 
A yawning chasm appears: such shades are ever 
Haunts of the nymphs of air and earth. Perchance 
My UrvaM now lurks within the grotto 
In cool seclusion—I will enter. All , 

Is utter darkness. Would the lightning s lash 
Now blaze to guide me—no, the cloud is ams 
Such is my fate perverse, to shed for me 
Its many-channulled radiance. Be it so. 

I will retire—but first the rock address. 

Aim 

With homy hoofs and a resolute breast 
The boar through the thicket stalks, 

He ploughs up the ground, as he p i« 

In the forest’s gloomiest walks. 

Say, mountain, whose expansive slop* c 
The forest verge, oh tell me, hast thou seen 
A nymph as beauteous as the bride of h* e » 
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Mounting with slender frame thy steep ascent, 
Or wearied resting in thy crowning woods % 
llott no reply! remote he hears me not— 

I will approach him nearer. 


Air. 

Fiom thy crystal summits the glistening springs 
Rush down the flowery sides, 

And the spirit of heaven delightedly sings, 

As among thy peaks he hides. 

Say, mountain so favoured, have the feet 
Of my fair one pressed this calm retreat ? 

IS ow, by my hopes, he answers! he has seen her— 
here is she ?—say. Alas ! again deceived— 

Alone I hear the echo of my words, 

As round the cavern’s hollow mouth they roll 
And multiplied return. Ah, XJrvasf! (Faints.) 

. [Recovers, and sits as exhausted. 

r atigue has overcome me. I 'will rest 
Upon the borders of this mountain torrent, 

And gather vigour from the breeze that gleans 
Refreshing coolness from its gelid waves. 

Whilst gazing on the stream, whose new swollen waters 
i et turbid flow, what strange imaginings 
Possess my soul and fill it witli delight 
The rippling wave is like her arching brow; 

The fluttering line of storks, her timid tongue • 

The foamy spray, her whito loose-floating vest; 

And this meandering course the current tracks, 

Her undulating gait; all these recall 
My soon-offended love—I must appease her. 

Air. 

Be not relentless, dearest, 

Nor wroth with me for ever. 

I mark whore thou appearest 
A fair and mountain river. 
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Like Gansjd proud tliou sliowcst, 
From heavenly regions springing; 


Around thee, as thou fiowest, 

The birds their course are winging. 

The timid deer confiding, 

Thy flowery borders throng ; 

And bees, tlicir store providing, 

Pour forth enraptured song. 


Aik. 

In the lowering east the king of the deep 
Expects his coming bride; 

His limbs are the clouds that darkly sweep 
The skirts of the heaving tide; 

And his tossing arms are the tumbling waves, 

Where the gale o’er the heaving billows raves. 

With rapture he dances, the lord of the main, 

And proud in his state appears ; 

His steps are pursued by the monster train, 

The deep sea darkness rears ; 

And the curlew, the swan, and glistening she , 

And the lotus, the monarch’s glory swell. 

The bellowing surges his fame resound, 

And dash at the gates of heaven; 

The sea with the sky they threat to con oun , 

But hack with shame are driven ; 

For now the young rains are armed loi ,1 ' 

And their prowess arrests old ^ 

O nymph adored, what crime have I committed, 

That thus you fly from one so wholly yours, 

Who now implores your pity, and with terioi 

, in the transition. in 

This and the preceding verse arc much ftnd lhc second 

ordi r to mpixsa their moaning ; A™ 1 u,ng y 

both br*6i’ and obscure. 
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Anticipates your loss ? Eelent—return— 

This is not ITrvusi. She would not quit me 
Even for the Ocean King. What ’s to he done ? 
Fortune crowns those who yield-not to despair— 

111 back to wdiere my love first disappeared. 
Yonder the black deer couchant lies; of him 
I will inquire. 0 antelope, behold, 

The royal elephant Airdvata* 

Scorched by the pangs of solitude, explores, 

In search of his lost mate, the groves of Nandana;\ 
Whose close-embow r ering walks are resonant 
With the glad btiVs song, as pleased he sips 
The juicy nectar of the clustering blossoms. 

How ! he averts liis gaze, as he disdained 
To hear my suit! Ah, no !—he anxious marks 
His doe approach him—tardily she comes, 

Her frolic fawn impeding her advance. 


Air. 


A nymph of heaven has left her sphere 
To make a heavenly region here, 

And treads this sacred ground; 

Her slender waist, her swelling hips, 
Her languid eye, her ruby lips, 

With youth unfading crowned. 

Oh toll me, through the tangled maze, 
If wandering she lias met thy gaze, 
Deer of the soft black eye, 

Ere yet beneath the yawning brink 
Of sorrow's gulph, immersed 1 sink ? 
Befriend me, or I die— 


. [Advances. 

.Lord of the bounding herds, say, hast thou seen 

My fair, whose large and languid eye resembles 
That of thy tender mate \ He heeds me not, 


* The •luphant of Jndra* 


t The garden of Indra. 
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But springs to meet his doe. Be happy both, 

Though fate still adverse frowns on my desires. 

[Proceeds, and pauses . 

How now !—what stream of ruddy radiance breaks 
Through the cleft rock 1 No flame could have survived 
The fast descending torrents; ’tis perchance 
Some sanguine fragment of the lion s least. 

No—’tis a gem—more roseate than the blush 

Of the asolca blossom, and the sun 

Would grasp it with his beams—it pleases me, 

And I will make it mine. 



Air. 

With tearful eye and dejected gaze, 

Despairing his love to meet, 

All lonely the royal elephant strays 
Through the forest’s still retreat. 

Why should I take the jewel 1 She whose brow, 
Bound with Manddra fillet, best had worn 
The costly gem is far—far from me—why 

Should I distain the ruby with my tears ? 

[Going—a voice in the air. 

Take up the gem, my son; its radiant red 
The feet of Hma's holy daughter shed * 

And wondrous virtue gave. Bet it adorn 
Thy hand, and thou wilt shortly cease to mourn 
Thy absent bride—once more by this restore 
To bless her sorrowing and lamented lore, 

Pur. What voice is this! Descends some friem J ag 
In pity of my griefs, or in some deer 
Disguised, directs me thus? u I ^ 

And thank thy holy counsel. Gem dh •> 

Restore me to my love, and 1 will bear t 

..I ii rt h nv' received Us colour ftnd 
* Oifn-t or r.irvHl : the stone l > folded t0 hav , , , { tL .. 

virtues from contact with the soles of her feet etamed 

Mehudi {lawbonii inert*is). 
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High on my diadem, and hold thee ever 
As dear as 1 hoard his crescent moon. 


[ Takes the gem and proceeds, then pauses. 
What means this strange emotion, as I gaze 
Upon this vine ? Ho blossoms deck its boughs; 
Nipped by the falling rains, like briny tears, 

That wash the ruddy freshness from the lips, 

The buds have perished, and the mournful shrub 
All unadorned appears to pine in absence; 

No bees regale her with their songs; silent 
And sad, she lonely shows the image 
Of my repentant love, who now laments 
Her causeless indignation. I will press 
The melancholy likendss to my heart. 

Air. 

Vine of the wilderness, behold 
A lone heart-broken wretch in me, 

Who dreams in his embrace to fold 
His love, as wild ho clings to thee. 

And might relenting fate restore 
To these fond arms the nymph I mourn, 

I’d bear her hence, and never more 
To these forbidden haunts return. 

[Goes to embrace the creeper , which is trans¬ 
formed to Urvast* 

What can this mean! through every fibre spreads 
The conscious touch of Urvasi—yet all 
I deemed her charms deceived me—let me wake 
And realise the vision or dispel it. 

’Tis no deceit—Tis she—my best beloved. [ Faints, 
lire. (In tears.) Revive, my lord. 

Pur. (Reviving.) Thy loss, dear love, has plunged my sinking 
spirit 

# Or, “enter*as it were in it# very place,” TataJi pravisati tatathdna tea 
Urvail. 
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Deep into dreariest gloom; but now thy sight 
Arrests my soul, and calls me back to bliss. 

Urv. I knew not of your woe, myself deprived 
Of conscious being. 

Pur. How ! What mean you ? Speak 1 
Urv. I will explain; but let me first implore 

Forgiveness, that my causeless wrath has wrought 
So sad a change in you. 

Pur. Enough, enough ; 

You mine once more, all else is quite forgotten, 
And every thought is ecstasy. But come, 

Say how you cheered your time, your lord away ? 


For me— 


Air.* 

I have sued to the stany-plumed bird, 
And the Ml of love-breathing song; 

To the lord of the elephant herd, 

And the bee as he murmured along; 

To the swan, and the loud waterfall, 

To the chahca , the rock, and the roe : 

In thy search have I sued to them all, 
But none of them lightened my woe. 

Urv. To me, all news of my lamented lord 
Came but in fond imaginings. 

Pur. How thus ? 

Urv. In ancient days, the warrior god adopted 
A coenobite's observance; and for this, 
Retiring to the woods that stud the vale 
Of Gandhumddi / •>, then called Akal»d:a, 

He framed this law— 

Pur. What law ? Proceed I 

Urv. The female that should rashly pass the bounds 
Proscribed, and penetrate the forest shades, 
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Should instant metamorphose undergo, 

And to a twining shrub should he transformed, 
Alone from such sad change to be redeemed 
By the celestial gem, whose ruby glow 
Is gleaned from Gauri’s foot. This law I broke. 
Bewildered by the sage's imprecation, 

I thoughtless plunged into the thicket's glooms 
Shunned ever by the gods, and in a vine 
My form and faculties a while were lost. 

Pur. Tis all explained. No ordinary cause 

I knew detained thee from me : thee, whose fears 
Brooked not my momentary separation, 

Even in thy dreams. The virtue of the gem, 

As thou hast said, this day effects our meeting. 
Behold it here ! 

Urn. The ruby of reunion : 

This holy gem restores me to my nature. 

[Takes it and puts it respectfully to her forehead. 

Pur. A moment thus : let me behold thy brow, 

Irradiated by this heavenly jewel, 

Like the red lotus ere its buds expand. 

Urv. The king delights to flatter me; but uow 
Let us return to Pratkhihdna . Long 
The city mourns its absent lord, and I, 

The cause of his departure, shall incur 
The angry censures of the people. Come, 

How will it please you travel ? 

Pur. Yonder cloud 

Shall be our downy car, to waft us swift 
And lightly on our w r ay ; the lightnings wave 
Its glittering banners, and the bow of Indra 
Hangs as its over-arching canopy 
Of variegated and resplendent hues. 
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Air. 

The ardent swan his mate recovers, 

And all his spirit is delight: 

With her aloft in air he hovers, 

And homeward wings his joyous flight. 

[Exeunt on the cloud — Music. 


END OF THE FOURTH ACT. 
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ACT y. 


The Palace of Pururavas. 

Enter Manavaka. 

At last, thank the fates, the king has returned with Madam 
Urvasi from the groves of Nandana, the pleasant gardens of 
the Gods. My friend is once more attentive to his royal 
duties and the cares of state; yet he seems out of spirits. 
What should be the cause ? Except the want of children, he 
has nothing to grieve for. This is a bustling day. The Icing 
and his queen have just performed their royal ablutions where 
the Yamund and the Ganges meet : he must be at his toilet by 
this time, and by joining him I shall secure a share of the 
flowers and perfumes prepared for him. 

(Noise behind.) The ruby ! the ruby ! A hawk, taking it for 
a piece of flesh, has borne away the ruby of reunion which 
had been taken out of its red palm-leaf case, and was being 
carried to the king for him to wear while absent from the 
nymph ! 

Man. Here ’s a pretty piece of work ! the jewel my friend 
so highly prized. Ho, here he comes, not yet attired. I will 
keep aloof. 

Enter Pururavas in haste, followed by the ClLlMBERLAlN, a 
Hunter,* and attendants. 

Pur. Where is the winged thief that rashly courts 
His own destruction, and presumes to violate 
The dwelling of his sovereign ? 

* The Vedhaka, in some copies lUchaha, explained a Kir Ala a fore, it 
The Kirdlag , the mountaineer and savage tribes of India, were known to 
the ancients as the Cirrhadcc on the Coromandel coast. They appear to 
have been independent, but were tributary to the Hindu kiugs, or perhap* 
only rendered personal service. 
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Hunter. Yonder he goes, the golden chain of the jewel 
hanging from his beak. 

Pur . I see him ! As he rapid flies around 

In airy rings, the whirling chain appears 
To hem him in a fiery circle. 

What’s to be done 1 

Mdn. (Advancing.) Punish him, to be sure; put the culprit 
to death. 

Pur. Bring me my bow. 

[A female attendant * goes out and returns with a bow 
and arrows, which she gives to the king. 

’Tis now too late—he flies 

Far to the south, beyond the arrow’s reach. 

Red as aSoka flowers, the precious gem 
Graces the sky: with sullen fires it glows 
Like angry Mars, bursting at intervals 
Through the thick clouds that overhang the night. 

My good Tdldvya (to the Chamberlain), give command, 
the bird 

Be tracked, and followed to his perch. 

Cham . The king shall he obeyed. [Exit. 

Mdii. Now please you sit; the thief will not be a ) 
escape your power. 

* A Yavant, Which is rather inexplicable. The Mohammedan rrinces 
had guards of African women in their harems, an tic pusem 
attendants in those of the Hind* sovereigns has also been ad ‘ 0 • b "‘ 

the term Earana has been applied by the later H.ndus tl.e Moham 
medaus; and it is not likely that either Persian or ^ ^ ag persoiml 

found their way into the inner apartments of ■ 1 fomer , y implicd 

attendants or guards. If, as baa been supposed, ^ fulfilled 

Greeks, it is equally impossible that. Greek women should ha^e fulfilled 

such an office, as few could have found their wa > ,0 hi^hlv 

Buctria; and those would have been, it may he »upp° s0( » ? . . 

by their countrymen to have boon suffered to act aa a a\es 

PerhapH Tartaiian or Buctrian women may be ^ . R 

+ There is evidently much more art in the 

this piece than in the Toy t art. The Chamberlain would there lnu o k en 

. . ., . , i;,.A r ] v in a l probability, iustoad 

went out, and would hove returned unmcuutuv, 1 

of any dialogue filling up the interval. 
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Pur. (Sits.) Wereifc an ordinary gem, its loss 

Would move me not ; but to lose this would vex 
me; 

To it I owe reunion with my love. 

Man. Well, there is this comfort-, as you have the lady, 
you are no longer in need of the jewel. 

.. i 

Entei' the Chamberlain, with an arrow and the jewel. 

Cham. Victory to your Grace ! The bird, condemned by 
your Majesty's decree, has fallen, pierced by this shaft; the 
ruby is recovered. It has been cleansed with water-; please 
you say to whom it shall be intrusted. 

Pur. Ho, Forester ! replace the gem 
Safe in its casket. 

Hunter. As your Majesty commands. 

[Exit the Kirdta or Forester. 

Par. Know you to whom the shaft belongs? 

Cham. There is a name inscribed upon it, your Grace, but 
my eye-sight cannot distinguish the characters. 

Pur. Let me see them. 

[Takes the arrow , and expresses wonder and delight. 

Cham. With your Grace’s leave I will now attend to other 
duties. [Exit. 

MM. What does your Majesty study so intently ? 

Pur. Listen — “ The arrow of the all-subduing Ayus, 

The son of Urva^f and Pur&ravas.” 

Mdn. Joy to your Grace ! Fate has crowned your wishes. 

Pur. How should this be? But for the interval 
Of the Nairnisha * sacrificial rite, 

My Urva^i has always been with me. 

I do recall, indeed, a transient period, 

When her soft cheek was paler than the leaf 



* The Nairn*she yu sacrifice is the great sacrifice performed at the Naimhha 
forest by the assembled sages, which lasted twelve years according to the 
Mahdbhdratn, a thousand according to the JSKdgamta. 
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Cold-nipped and shrivelled, and her eloquent eye 
Betrayed unwonted lassitude ; aught else 
I never noted. 

MU. Oh you must not suppose that the nymphs of heaven 
manage these matters like those of earth. h.o, no; they have 
the power to counteract all such appearances. 

Pur. It may be so. Yet why this mystery? 

Why keep from me all knowledge of my child ? 

Mdn. Oh, there ’s no accounting for the fancies of celestial 
spirits. 


Enter Chamberlain. 

Cham. So please your Majesty, a saintly dame and a 
young lad from the hermitage of Chyavam* solicit admit¬ 
tance. 

Pur. Let them enter—quick! 




/ 


* Chyavcma is tlic son of MHgu, the son of child 

PiUomd. A Mishiua, or fiend, attempting to carry off / ««» , 
was prematurely born, whence his name, from chyu, to ia to * , 

bis birth hia splendour was such as to reduce the insurer o iu . 
to ashes (Mahdbhdraia AdiParvan, PulonnSrAdAydyn). H ' K s ^ 

adopted a life of ascetic devotion, was so immersed in aiu ia ^ 1 t ^ c 

became completely covered with the nwtfl of white an-• 
laughter of king Saryali, wandering in t ho foroet, o *c.i • 11 ^ j 

twolightB in an hnt-hill, and thrust in two blades o£ W $***, 
withdrawn were follow^ by a flow of Mood. Much '■« 

repaired to her father and related what had happened^ ^ 

ieetnring the truth, immediately went to the spot ,0< M UL ' Aftcr 

the HUki, and pacified him by giving him the damsel in . n>si . 

Doing married some time, the df.Wai-XWras V ***^^,, ich boonB he 
leuco conferred upon him youth and beaut), 1 l ^*j ie 

rave them a share in the so,,, juice offered at 

I*'*’ v ' ul1 lnatu at lhdr h ** di Xn thengepml) <• 1 

land to strike Chyr. dead with hwthuudu . ^ i, 

ilia arm. To appal the gods ho created thv. t . , 

personified, in terror of whom and of the power ^ ^ **£»■ 

.vended to the participation of the J-wu J 1 ‘ , (i)lHvi ,, 0ll and dir 

fr.dra. waa restored to the use of his arm - an ^i.io, and th 
rihuted amongst dice, women, and win*..- 1 ■■ • - 

Orfrta lift anna section of the Mah&thilrata. 
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hnUr a Tapasi or Female Ascetic , and a Boy with a bow in his 

hand, . 


Man, Observe him, sir. That warrior lad must be the 
owner of the arrow; he is your perfect image. 

Pur, May it prove so ! My imperfect sight 

Is dimmed with tears; my heart is overcome 
With tenderness, and strong emotions crowd 
My agitated mind; on all my limbs 
A sudden tremor seizes. How I long 
To clasp him to my bosom ! 

Cham. Here pause, most reverend lady. 

Pur. (Boicing.) Hail, holy dame ! 

Tdp. May fortune ever wait 

The glorious line of Soma! (Apart.) Now, methinks, 
The king has inward intimation given him 
I bring him. here his son. (Aloud.) Boy, pay your 
homage 


[Ayus bows. 

Pur. May your years be many ! 

Ayus. (Apart.) If 1 dared listen to my heart, I should 
Believe this were my father, I his son; 

For what affection else would give a charm 
To the endearments and embrace of age ? 

Pur. What brings thee to our presence, saintly dame ? 
Tdp. Let the king hear. This princely youth, the son 
Of Urvasf, was for some cause confided, 

Without your knowledge, to my secret care. 

The ceremonies of his martial birth 
The pious Chyavana lias duly ministered, 

Taught him the knowledge fitted to his station, 

And lastly trained his growing youth to arms !* 


* The original has dhanurvidyii, archery, which is always put for military 
science in general. That archery, however, was the predominant branch of 
the art among the Hindus, is evident from this use of the term, and from all 
descriptive accounts of heroic education. Rdraa, his sons, the Pdmhiva-j. 
\ y us, a ud all other princes, arc represented in the Rdmdyafia, Mahdbhdrata, 
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But now my charge expires, for an act 
This clay achieved, unfits him to remain 
An inmate of the peaceful hermitage. 

Pur. What act ? 

Tap. Whilst on Ms mission with the tlishis sons. 

To gather fuel, flowers, anil holy grass 
From the adjacent woods, he aimed a shaft 
Against a hawk, new perched upon a tree 
With his fresh prey, and took his felon life. 

This deed of blood excludes him from our haunts, 
And by the sage’s orders I conduct him 
Again to Urvasl. I would see the queen. 

Put. Be seated, and meanwhile, Tdlavya, 

Apprise our queen, that we would see her here. 

[Exit Chamberlain. 

Come hither, boy. As the moon’s silver ray 
Affects the lunar gem, his presence sheds 
Spontaneous joy, and through each fibre darts 
The consciousness that I behold my son. 

Tap. Obey your sire. , 

[The Prince advances and prostrates himself 

ravas raises and embraces him, and places him 
on the footstool of his throne. 

Par. Salute your father’s friend. Boy, fear not,. 

. MU. What should he fear? he has seen baboons enough 

in the hermitage. 

sinus. (Smiling.) Accept my homage, six. 

Mad. Fortune attend you ever ! 

Enter UrvaSi, preceded the Champlain. 

Cham. This way, your Grace. 

Urv. {Seeing Ayus.) What youth is this, who, m to roj.i 
presence, 

an<l all poems and plays, as making archery a principal P*’ 1 
tion, furuielUng a remarkable analogy ‘ u thia reaper , 0 
ancient P< 1 biaii3 ami Scythians. 
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Armed with the how and quiver, honoured sits 
Upon the golden footstool, whilst the Icing 
Is fondly playing with his twisted tresses ? 

Ha! Satyavatl too ! it is my son ; 

His growth outstrips my memory. 

Pur. Behold your mother, hoy: her gaze intent 
Is fixed upon you, and her heaving bosom 
Has rent its veiling scarf. 

■Idp. Haste to embrace her. 

[Ayus rises and goes to his Mother , who embraces him, 
then, after a pause, 

Urv. Hail, holy mother ! 

Tdp. Ever may you know 
Your lord’s affection ! 

Ayus. Mother, accept my salutations. 

Urv. ( Kisses him.) My dear hoy, 

Be long youv father’s happiness and pride. 

{Advances.) Glory to the Icing ! 

Pur. To the matron, honour ! 

[Hands UrvaU to a seat with him on the throne. 

Be seated all. Xm] 

, mi [They sit. 

Tdp. The princely youth is perfectly accomplished 
In all the science that becomes his rank, 

And is of years and strength to bear- the load 
Of martial mail. Unfitted to the thoughts 
And duties of the tranquil hermitage, 

I yield him, therefore, in the royal presence, 

Back to his mother’s arms. 

Urv. And I receive him 

Most willingly: for it is no longer meet 
He should disturb the quiet of devotion. 

When lie is satiate with his father’s sight 
Ifo may revisit you ■ till then, farewell. 

Pur. And hoar my reverence to the holy sage. 

Ayus. Will you not take me with you, Satyavatl? 
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Td]). No, my dear child : the labours of the student. 

Arc all performed ; ’tis time you enter now 
On loftier duties,* 

Ay us. Well, if it must be so, 

Farewell; but send me here my favourite peacock. 
Taj). I will; and boy, remember that you heed 

Your father ever. Peace be unto all! [Exit. 

Pur . Thus blessed, my love, with thee and with my son, 
I envy not the happiness of India, t 
Urv. Ah, me ! l JFec P s vlolcnth J. 

Pur . What means this sudden grief? 

Why, when I contemplate with ecstasy 
The proud perpetuation of my race, 

Should these dear drops in swift succession spread 
A pearly fdlet on thy heaving bosom 1 
Urv. Alas, my lord ! the name of Smrga's king 
Brings to my memory a dread decree 
By liiin denounced, which, happy in the sight 
Of this loved boy, T had a while forgotten. 

When for your love I gladl) left the courts 
Of heaven, the monarch thus declared * 

“ Go, and bo happy with the prince, my friend; 

But when lie views the son that thou shalt beai him. 
Then hitherward direct thy prompt return.” 

J Twas fear of this that bade me keep concealed 
My infant’s birth, and instant I conveyed him 
To Chyavana's retreat, entrusting him 
To yonder pious dame to be instructed ; 

Such my pretext, in our most sacred \ou , 

The fated term expires, and to console 
His father for my loss, he is restored.— 

I may no longer tarry. 


f Or literallv, You enter now the second order, thni of the hou^clioldc r. 
t Or, “ l think tnjaolf, like Indra with M-omi (hi* bride) and JnyanOt 
(his Bon).'* 
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Pur. Adverse fate 

Is still intent to mar my perfect joy. 

Scarce have I known the blessing of a son, 

When my fair bride is snatched from my embrace. 

The tree that languished in the summer’s blaze, 

Puts forth reviving, as young rain descends, 

Its leafy shoots, when lo! the lightning bursts 
Fierce on its top and fells it to the ground. 

Mdn. I see nothing left for this but to abandon the 
throne, assume the coat of bark, and betake yourself to the 
forests.* 

Urv. But what remains for me, my task on earth 

Fulfilled. 1 Once gone, the king will soon forget me. 
Pur. Dearest, not so. It is no grateful task 
To tear our memory from those we love. 

But we must bow to power supreme ; do you 
Obey your lord; for me, I will resign 
My throne to this our son, and with the deer 
Will henceforth mourn amidst the lonely woods. 

Ayus. Excuse me, sire; my years are all unfit 
I or such a burthen ; one so long upheld 
By such exalted merits. 

Pur. Fear it not. 

The elephant cub t soon tames the forest herds; 

The snake scarce hatched concocts the deadly poison ; 
Kings are in boyhood monarchs, and endowed 
With powers inborn to rule the race of man : 

Nature, not age, gives fitness. (To the Chamberlain .) 
TAlavya, bid 

Our ministers and priests be all prepared 
For this our son’s inauguration—speed ! 

Such appears to have been a common practice with the princes of India, 
when satiate with years and power, or disgusted with the world. 

+ The young gamthayaja soon subdues other elephants, is the expression 
m the original. They are said to fly the odour of some particular exeretion. 
whence the name of the animal 
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[Exit sorrowfully , and all on the scene express grief. 
Pur. What sudden splendour breaks 1 whence are these 
flashes 

Of lightning in a cloudless sky ? 

Urv. Tis N&rada. 

Pur. His braided curls are of a golden dye ; 

His sacred cord, bright as the silver moon ; 

Around his neck are strings of heavenly pearl; 

Like a celestial tree with glittering stem 
He moves. Prepare we to receive him. 

Urv. Here, 

This offering of respect, gathered in haste, 

Present the sage. 

[Gives the king some flowers. 


NiRADA descends. 

Ndr. Triumph attend 

The brave defender of this middle sphere ! 

Pur. (Presenting the oblation.) Reverence to the sage ! 

Urv. Accept my homage. [Bcncs. 

Ndr. Never be wife and husband disunited. 

Pur. (Apart.) Oh, might this be ! (Aloud.) Advance, my son, 
and pay 

Your adoration to the holy seer. 

Ayus. Ayus, the son of Urvasi, presumes 

To pay you homage. [Bows to Ndrada. 

Ndr. May your days be many ! King, attend : 

The mighty Indra, to whom all is known, 

By mo thus intimates his high commands :— 

Forego your purpose of ascetic sorrow. 

The sages, to whose wisdom past and future 
Are as the present, have foretold at band 
Hostilities in heaven, and the gods ay ill need 
Your prowess: then relinquish not your arms 
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And Urvasi shall be* through life united 
With thee in holy bonds. 

Uid. These happy words 

Extract a barbed arrow from my bosom. 

Pur. Whatever Indra wills I shall obey. 

Ndr. Tis wisely said : he will not be unthankful 
The fiery element sustains the sun ; 

The sun returns his rays to nourish fire. 

[Looking upwards. 

Rambhd, appear, and bring the holy wave 
Consigned by Indra to your charge, to consecrate 
The prince’s elevation to the throne, 

As partner of the empire.t 

[Rambhd and other nymphs descend with a golden vase 
containing the water of the heavenly Ganges , a throne 
and other paraphernalia , which they arrange . 
jR am. All is prepared. 

Ndr. Prince, to your seat. 

[Ndrada leads Ayus to the throne of Inauguration , takes 
the golden ewer from Rambhd , and pours water on 
the head of the prince . 

Rambhd, complete the rite. 

[Rambhd and the Apsarasas perform the rest of the 
ceremony.)^ 

Ram. Now, prince, salute your parents and the sage. 

[/Is Ayus bozos to than respectively , they reply. 
Ndr. Unvarying fortune wait upon thy reign ! 

Pur. My son, sustain the honour of your lineage. 

Urv. My son, be still obedient to thy sire. 

[Chorus of bards without. 

* This is a very material variation in the story as told in the play and in 
the Purd/tas : the passage Tena na ticayd SastrarA sannyastavyum ; iyam 
cha Urvaii ydvaddym tdvat sahadharmachdridi bhavhhyali. 
t As Yuvardja , young king or Crcsar. 

7 The stage directions in the original are not more explicit, and the 
comment is silent. 





Glory, all glory, on Ayus attending, 

Still in the son may the father we trace; 

Justice and valour together extending 

The sway of his sceptre and fame of his race. 

Son of the monarch the universe filling, 

Son of the God of the mist-shedding night, 

Son of the sage,* whom the great Brahm& willing, 
Called with creation to life and to light. 

Second Chorus. 

Now bright o’er the regions the glories are gleaming, 
The sceptre and sway of the father have won, 

And brighter than ever the radiance is streaming, 
Enhanced and confirmed by the fame of the son. 

So Gang* descends from the peaks of the mountain 
That shine with the light of unperishing snows, 

And mighty, meandering far from their fountain, 

In the breast of the ocean the waters repose. 

Ham. (To UrvasL) No ordinary fate, dear sister, blesses you 
With such a son and lord. 

Urv. I own my happiness. 

Come, my dear child, and offer to the queen, 

Your elder mother, filial homage. 

Pur. Hold, 

One moment; we will presently together. 

Ndr. The splendours of your son’s inauguration 
Bring to my memory the glorious time 
When Mnhdsena t was anointed chief 
Of all the heavenly hosts. 


* Or the eon of Purtiravas, the eon of Budha, the son of Chandra or 
the moon, the Bon of the sage Atri, one of the will-cngchdcrcd sons of the 
creator Brahmd. 

1 Kdrtlikcya , the son of &va, who shortly after his birth was appointed 
general of the armies of heaven, against the Daityas or Tilant under 
Tdraka . 
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Pur. To you I owe 
Such honour. 

Ndr. Is there ought else Indra can do 
To serve his friend ? 

Pur . To hold me in esteem 

Is all I covet. Yet haply may this chance :— 
May learning and prosperity oppose 
No more each other, as their wont, as foes, 
But in a friendly bond together twined, 
Ensure the real welfare of mankind.* 


[Exeunt omnes. 



* A singular but characteristic concluding benediction. One copy adds 
a stanza desiderative of universal prosperity, but it does not occur in another. 
It may be here observed that the translation has been made from two copies 
of the text and one of the comment, all of them full of blunders. The sense 
has therefore often been made out conjecturally. 
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REMARKS 




ON 

THE HERO AND THE Ni'MPII. 

- 0 - 

If it was necessary to peruse the preceding drama with a 
liberal allowance for national peculiarities, it is equally requi¬ 
site, in the present instance, to adapt our faith to the national 
creed, and to recognize, for poetical and dramatic purposes, 
the creations of the mythology of the Hindus. 

In tills respect, however, no very violent demand is made 
upon our imagination, as we have none of the monstrous extra¬ 
vagancies of the system forced upon our credulity. The inter¬ 
course of heroes and of goddesses is the familiar theme of our 
youthful studies, and the transformation of Urvasf into a vine 
is not without abundant parallels in the metamorphoses of Ovid. 
The personages and situations of the superhuman portion of 
the drama are both elegant and picturesque ; and the grouping 
of the nymphs upon the peaks of the Himalaya, or the descent 
of Ndrada through the fields of ether, might be represented 
with as much beauty as facility by the machinery of the 
theatres of Europe. 

There is also a peculiarity in the mythos of this drama, 
which identifies it with the dramatic compositions of antiquity. 
Trivial as the incidents may appear, unimportant as may bo the 
loves of the hero and the heroine, both persons and events are 
subject to an awful control, whose interference invests them 
with a dignity superior to their natural level. Fate i s the rul i ng 
principle of the narrative; and the monarch and the nymph ? 
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and the sovereign of the gods himself, are portrayed as subject 
to the inscrutable and inevitable decrees of destiny. 


The simplicity of the story does not admit of much display 
of character, but the timid constancy of Urvasi is not unhap¬ 
pily contrasted with the irresolute haughtiness of the queen. 

The poet, too, has shown himself not unacquainted with the 
springs of human feelings, and his observations on the relations 
of the sexes in domestic life are equally shrewd and just. 

The chief charm of this piece, however, is its poetry. The 
stoiy, the situations, and the characters are all highly imagina¬ 
tive, and nothing, if partiality for his work does not mislead 
the translator, can surpass the beauty and justice of . many of 
the thoughts. To select one as an example wore to disparage a 
number of other passages, and they may be left to the critical 
acumen and taste of the reader. , 
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thoughts are pure and undisgraced by conceits ; and altogether 
the composition belongs to the era of good taste in Hindu 
writing, although in an advanced period, and upon the eve of 
its decline. But the most decided evidence of an early date is 
furnished by the allusions to the Vedas , and to some parts of 
the Hindu ritual which are not now familiarly known, and 
which there is reason to think have long fallen into disuse. 
The condition of the Hindu religion must have been very 
different, when this drama was composed, from any under 
which it has been observable for some centuries past. 

The story of Rama has been communicated to European 
readers so fully in the writings of Jones, Wilford, Maurice, 
Ward, and Faber, as well as in the Hindu Pantheon of Moor, 
and in the translation of the two first books of the Rdmdyaria , 
by the Rev. Messrs. Carey and Marshman, of Serampore, as 
well as probably by this time in the translation of the whole 
poem by A. W. Schlegel, that the events which precede the 
action of the following drama will be familiar to many of 
those who may peruse it. In order, however,' to render it 
intelligible to those to whom the story may be unknown, a 
brief recapitulation of the previous adventures of its hero may 
not be superfluous. The author himself has not thought a 
preparation of this land unnecessary even for a Hindu audience, 
as he has introduced, with some ingenuity, a summary sketch 
of the leading incidents of Kama’s earlier career. A reference 
to the notes accompanying that part of the drama will more 
fully explain the circumstances there alluded to, and supply 
some particulars of Rama’s adventures, not comprised in the 
following brief narrative. 

The deities of the Hindu Pantheon by no means enjoy un¬ 
disturbed possession of divinity, and they are obliged to con¬ 
tend for their own supremacy, or for the protection of the 
world, with various formidable races known as A suras, Doit//(is, 
Hdnams, and hYdshasas, or different orders of Titanic and 
gigantic beings of superhuman strength and vitality, who, 
from the earliest periods, 
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Extruere montes ad sidera surnrna parabant, 

Et magnum bello solicitare Jovem. 

Of these, the Rakshasas hear the least of a celestial character, 
and belong to the malignant creations of ancient and modern 
fable, who to gigantic strength and stature unite particular 
hostility to man, and an appetite for human flesh. In the 
poetical mythology of the Hindus they are descended from 
Brahma through one of his will-born progeny, the sage and 
saint Pulastya ; but their numbers are every day augmented 
by the addition of the disembodied spirits ot wicked men, con¬ 
demned to this form for a season, in punishment of their 
crimes; and the class also comprehends sundry deformed and 
hideous bands, who are especially attached to the service of 
the god of wealth, and are supposed to keep watch over his 
treasures. 

The first and most celebrated of the posterity of Pulastya 
were Havana and his brethren— 

-propago 

Contemtrix superum, scevaaque avidissima cajdis, 

Et violenta. 

The half brother of Kuyera the god of wealth, Havana, a 
Rdkshasa with ton heads, dispossessed that deity of his capital 
Lankd , in which he seated himself, and thence spread terror, 
not only over the world, but throughout tin* heavens, com¬ 
pelling many of the subordinate divinities to perform the 
menial functions of Ills palace. To terminate these violences 
and alarms, ViSHNU was obliged to come down to earth, where 
he was bora as Rama or Eamaciiandua, the eldest son of 
Dasaiiatha, a prince of the Solar dynasty and sovereign ot 
Ayodhyd or Oudc, by his wife Kausalya. Other portions of 
the same deity animated the sons of Dasauatha, by his other 
wives, KAiKEYf and Si mitka, the former of whom gave birth 
to Bhakata, and the latter to Lakshmana and S'atruoiina. 
A number of the minor deities and the attendant spirits 
of heaven likewise assumed terrestrial shapes, and in the 
form of apes and bears became the wan iors and allies of Ram * 
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Whilst yet a lad, the services of Rama were solicited by 
the sage V iswAmitra to repel and slay the fiends, by whom 
the religious rites of himself and other pious individuals were 
interrupted. RAma accordingly accompanied him, destroyed 
the Rdkshasi or female fiend TArakA, and slew or chased 
other evil genii from the residence of the sages. On this 
occasion Viswamitra transferred to RAma and his descendants 
the command of the celestial weapons, or the power to wield 
the elements in war. 

After these exploits, Viswamitra conducted Rama to Mithild, 
the kingdom of Janaka, whose daughter SiTl, now marriage¬ 
able, was to reward the prowess of the prince who should 
bend a bow, given to an ancestor of the monarch of Mithild 
by the god S'iva. Rama alone succeeded in the attempt, and 
snapped the bow asunder. The indignity thus offered to his 
tutelary divinity aroused the wrath of ParasurAma, a previous 
incarnation of Visit^u, still upon earth, wdio, coining to Mithild 
to defy and exterminate RAmachandra, was foiled by his junior, 
and obliged to return, humbled and in peace, to the retirement 
whence he had hastened on hearing of the bow’s being broken. 
Rama received the recompense of his vigour in the hand of 
SlTA ; and at the same time UrmilA her sister, and MAndavi 
and S'rutakirtti, her cousins, were married to the other 
three sons of Da^aratha. 

When Rama approached to years of maturity, his father, by 
the advice of his ministers, and according to the wishes of his 
people, proposed to associate him in the government as Yuvu- 
rdjd , young king, or Cu\sar: a delegation of authority that 
seems to have been constant under the old political system of 
the Hindus, and traces of which have been preserved to the 
present day, in the petty Hindu states to the east of Bengal. 
Domestic intrigue, however, forced Dasauatha to forego his 
purpose, and to change the elevation of Rama into exile. His 
second wife, K aikky i, instigated by the counsels of a female at¬ 
tendant, insisted upon the king’s fulfilment of a promise which 
he had formerly made, and which, like the pledge of the gods 
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of Olympus , was not to be recalled, whatever mischief might 
ensue. Dasaratha, when formerly wounded dangerously in 
battle, was preserved by the cares of Kaikeyi ; in acknow¬ 
ledgment of which service he offered her two boons whenever 
she should demand them. These she now claimed,—the installa¬ 
tion of her son Bharata, and the banishment of It ama for four¬ 
teen years, and Dasaratha was forced to comply, although 
upon the departure of his son he expired with grief. Bharata 
refused to accept the succession to the throne, and hastened 
after RAma to bring him back to the capital; but that prince, 
in veneration of his father’s memory, determined to fulfil has in¬ 
junction, notwithstanding his decease ] and leaving Bharata 
regent during his absence, repaired to the forests of Southern 
India, accompanied by his wile, and BiAKSHMANA his brother. 

Conformably to current traditions, and the evidence of names 
assigned to different places in the peninsula, RAma passed from 
Ayodhyd to tho south-west, and first established himself near 
the sources of the God&varl in the Vatickika forest. On his jour¬ 
ney, and during his residence in the thickets, he encountered 
and discomfited various members of the RAkshasa tribe, and 
amongst others maltreated S'urpanaiikA, the sister of RAvana, 
requiting the tender sentiments with which he inspired her 
by cutting off* her nose and ears. She first applied to her 
brothers, Kiiara and DdsuANA, who guarded the forests with 
numerous bands of RAkshasas, to avenge her; but when they 
wore slain in the quarrel by the sons of Dasaratha, she carried 
her complaints to RAvana in Lankd , and instigated him to re¬ 
sent the injuries that had been inflicted on her person, ospe 
cially by inspiring him with a passion lor Sri’A. In oidci to 
effect his purpose RAvana repaired to Panclidt'afi, the resi¬ 
dence of R Ama, with MarIcha, the son of TAkakA, who, trans¬ 
forming himself into a deer, beguiled RAMA.lrom his cottage in 
chase of the supposed animal. Lakshmana, by desire »*1 Si i 
going to look for his brother, she was left alone, on which 1\ A\ A- 
NA, approaching her as an old mendicant, then discarded his dis¬ 
guise, and carried her off. On his way he was at first stopped b\ 
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JA'f aYTJ, a mythological being, a chief of the winged tribes, 
and a friend of Dasaratha, who was speedily overcome and 
left mortally wounded, and HAVANA effected his retreat to 
Lankd without further opposition. 

On returning to his cottage and searching for his missing 
bride, Kama discovered the -wounded Ja'J? Ayu, and before lie 
expired, learned from him who was the ravisher of SitA, but not 
his residence ; in quest of which, he plunged into the forests in 
the central part of the peninsula, and by the advice of a head¬ 
less monster, whom he slew, repaired to the mountain ftish- 
yamuka at the sources of the Parnpd river, where Sugriva, the 
monarch of the monkeys, held his court. On arriving at this 
spot, lie found the monkey monarchy distracted by intestine 
divisions, and Sugriva deprived of his wife and shorn of his 
authority by his brother Ball BAma having formed an alliance 
with Sugriva, engaged and killed BAu, and restored to his 
associate the supreme sovereignty over the baboons, and the 
capital Kiskkindhyd. Sugriva, in acknowledgment of this ser¬ 
vice, dispatched his principal monkeys in all directions to dis¬ 
cover S/tA, in which search Hanumat was successful. The 
party he accompanied, headed by Angada, the son of Bali, pro¬ 
ceeded southward to the sea, where they encountered SamrAti 
the brother of JA'fAYU, by whom they were apprised of the 
'ite of Lankd and the detention of. Sit A there by its ten-headed 
king. Hanumat undertook to seek her there ; and jumping 
across the arm of the sea, obtained access to the palace where 
SfrA was confined, and an interview with that princess. 
Having thus ascertained the place of her existence, Hanumat, 
after setting Lankd on fire* returned to B am A, and conveyed 
to him the information which he had been sent out to 
procure. 

On receipt of this intelligence, KAma, accompanied by 
Sugriva and an innumerable host of his monkey subjects, 
advanced to the point of the peninsula opposite to the northern 
extremity of Ceylon, where a passage across the channel by 
which that island is separated from the Coromandel coast was 
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accomplished, by casting rocks and mountains into the sea, 
and thus constructing a bridge, the vestiges of which are said 
to be still visible in the reef of rocks which render the Straits 
of Manor impassable to vessels of burthen. At this point, 
RAma was joined by Vibhisixana, the brother of RAvana, 
who having in vain counselled the restitution of Sita, and 
incurred by his advice the displeasure of the sovereign of 
Lanl'd, deserted his cause and went over to the enemy. 

Having crossed the sea and encamped in the vicinity of the 
capital of RAvana, the baboon army was encountered by the 
monstrous bands in the service of LanM, and a variety of 
engagements ensued, which, although attended hy the occa¬ 
sional discomfiture of the assailants, ended in the utter defeat 
of the RAkshasas, and the death of RAvana by the hands of 
RAma. Upon his fall SItA was recovered ; but before being 
readmitted to her husband’s embraces, she was compelled to 
vindicate her purity by undergoing the ordeal of fire. Having 
passed unhurt through the blazing pile, and being further 
justified by the oral testimony of BraximA and other gods, as 
well as the spirit of DASARATHA, her father-in-law, she was 
once more united to RAma, who, installing YlBHiSHAXA in 
the kingdom of Lanbi, over which he is supposed still to 
reign, returned to Ayodhyd, where BllARATA gladly restored 
the sovereignty to his brother. 

The incidents that immediately followed the return of 
RaMA to his capital form the subject of the drama, and theie- 
fore require no notice in this place. The catastrophe is, 
however, differently brought about in the RAmAyana and 
Paujdutamsa, a poetical account of RAma and his race, and 
closes in a different manner. RAma discovers his sons in 
consequence of their recital of the RAmAyana at his sacrifice, 
and SfrA, upon her innocence being, recognised by the people, 

is suddenly tarried off by the ' 

appears for ever. This denouement is very judiciously altered 
to her reunion with her sons and husband, in the play. RAma 
died soon after the disappearance of SIta, and divided his 
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kingdom between liis sons; but ICusa, being the elder, and 
having established his capital at Ayodhyd , is regarded as the 
continuer of the line of Ragjiu. The Kachwdha Bdjputs affect 
to derive their descent from ICusa, whilst another IMjpi'd tribe, 
the Bddkuja, regard Lava as the founder of their race.- 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS. 


Men. 

Rdma .—King of Ayoclhyd. 

\ his twin sons. 

Lava, J 

Lakskmada .—The brother of Rdma, 

Chandralcetu .—The son of Lakshmana. 

Vdlmiki. _A holy sage, the author of the Rdmuyaiia , and preceptor of 

KitSa and Lava, 

Janaka .—The father of SUd, formerly king of Mithild , now leading an 
ascetic life. 

Sambiba .—An ascetic killed by Mma, but appearing in his spiritual 
character. 

.1 a hid vakra . —An ascetic. 

£«*na»fra.—The charioteer of Chamlrakdu. 

DurmitkJui. - An emissary employed by Rdma 
SaudJuUaki , { tw0 oE pupils. 

Bhdnildyami , J 

A Vi<hjddAam.—&- male spirit of air. 


Women. 


—The wife of Rdma. 
Arun'lfbiti.— A pious dame, 


the wife of the sage VatMha and guardian 


of SUd. 

Atreyl.- A pious dame, the wife of the sage Atri. 
Kau6ulyd. The uged mother of Rdma. 

Vdtanti.— Tho guardian spirit of the forest of Jana&Uiana. 
Tamcud .—A river goddess. 

Murald. The same. 

A VidhyddhaA.—A female spirit of air. 
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Characters in the Scene in the last Act. 

Qangd .—The goddess of the Ganges. 

Prithivi .—The goddess of the earth. 

Celestial spirits, guards, pupils, &c. 


The Scene of the first Act is in the Palace of tidma at Ayodhyd ; of the 
second, in the forest of Janasthdna along the Goddvari : in the rest of 
the piece it lie3 in the vicinity of Vdlmiki's hermitage at Bithur on the 
Ganges. ‘ 

An interval of twelve years occurs between the first Act and the remainder 
of the pla}'.* The time of each Act is that of representation. 



PRELUDE. 


Enter Manager. 

Man. I praise the feet of the illustrious BhavdbhM.* * * § We 
present this our salutation to the celebrated bards of old, and 
thus we obtain the divine goddess of eloquence,t who is a por¬ 
tion of the Supreme Spirit. 

This being the festival of the glorious Kdlapriya-Ndtha,t I 
apprise you, sirs, that we purpose representing the Uttara- 
Itdma-Charitra, the composition of BhavdbhMi, entitled Sn- 
Kanthii, of the race cSKaiyapa, and assimilated to an equ 
with Brahmd by the favour of ijarasv'uti.Q I act a native ot 
Ayodhyd ,|| and a stranger approaches- 

This is the season of the inauguration of the renowned Kama, 


* The fn-1 sentence in this introductory benediction, i b-ri.km-tniJ.i-Mu- 
vdbhuti-ch" idcini naumi, is not noticed by the commentator, ai d has been 
omitted in the Calcutta edition of the test, in eon equenee no doubt of us 
being considered, as it evidently is, the work of a ddlcrcnt ham i he rest 
of the passage is of a peculiar character, but is probably part of the original 

composition. , . . , 

f Or, literally, “ We acquire divmc ambrosial speech. 

.t The Mdlati and Mudhara was composed for a similar festival. 

§ The goddess of eloquence and wife of Brahmd; the allusions to Bhara- 
bhuti's family decent are explained in the Mdlatt and JHAm 

|| Ayodhyd is the original of the name now given to a whole province or 
kingdom, Awadh or Oudc. It was formerly confined to the capital, the h b - 
dom bearing the designation of KohU. It was for many years the sor e 
reignty of the princes of the Solar line. The remains of the ancient c.H 
are atiU to be seen at the town of Onde. situated on the banks of the 
Ghagra, seveuty-uiuc miles from Lucknow and adjoining Fw-ibad. 
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the threatening meteor of the race of Pulastya;* and the drum 
of rejoicing sounds umveariedly by night and day. But what 
should this mean; why are the public places to-day so silent 
and unfrequented! 


Enter Actor. 

Act. The monkey chiefs,+ and friendly fiends, and all the 
warriors in alliance with the prince in the war of LankA, have 

* Intending especially the giant king of lank A, Rdvana, and his brothers 
destroyed in the war with Rdma. Rdvana was the son of the sage VUravas, 
by Nikashd, the daughter of Sumdli , a demon, who, observing the splendour 
of Kuvtra , a son of the sage by liiB wife Iravird, directed his daughter to 
propitiate the sage, that she also might have children by him. Having 
succeeded in obtaining the good graces of VUravas , Nikashd had by him 
Rdvana, Kumbhajeania , and Vibhlshana, and a daughter, Surpanahhd. 

Rdvana was engendered after the performance of a sacrifice with fire, in 
consequence of which he was born of an uncouth appearance, with ten heads 
and twenty arms. VUravas, his father, was the son of Pulastya , one of the 
will -begotten sons of Brahma . Although, therefore, a holy sage, he is often 
alluded to as the progenitor of the Rdkshasas , of which race Rdvada and 
his brethren were such distinguished members ( Uttara-Rdmdyada and 
Padmo Purdtla). The Bhdgavata agrees nearly with them, but names 
the mother of the Rdkshasas, Khumlhinasi. 

Avery different legend is given in the Vana-Panan, of the Mahdbhdrata. 
Pulastya, the son of Ilrahmd, begot Kuvcra, who, by paying great attention 
to his grandfather, was made by him immortal, and appointed the god of 
wealth. His capital was Lemhi, and the Rdkshasas were his guards. His 
currying favour with Brahmd incensed his father, and Pulastya assumed 
the form of a holy sage, named VUravas . To propitiate this wrathful mani- 
tion of his father wa3 Karevas next object, and with this view he 
him three Rd.hhasis as handmaids, Pushpotkatd, Ruled, and MdlinL By the 
first Yi&raras had Kumbluikarna and Rdvana; by the second, Khara, and a 
daughter, &CLrpahakhd ; and by Mdlini, VibhUhada. — Wo have a different 
account again in the Linga Purdda (ch. 63). Pulaatyah ad by Jravild, the 
daughter of THAavindu, a son named VUravas, who had four wives : Dev a- 
variant, the daughter of Vfihaspati ; Puthpolkatd, and Rdkd (or Vdhi), the 
daughters of the demon Mdlyavat , and Ail t shd , the daughter of the demon 
Sallaki. By the first he had Kuvtra, or Vaisravana ; by the second, Stake* 
dara, Prahasla, Mahdpdvt ivo, and Khara, and Kartlatiasi, a daughter; by 
the third lie had Tritirav, D&shuha, and Vidyujjihwa, and Bt/dmikd, a 
daughter ; and by the last, or Nikashd, the virtuous Vibhishada. 

t Rdma was accompanied on his return to Ayodhyd by VHhUhaiia, the 
brother and successor of Ravana, and by the monkey chiefs, Sugriva, Anga* 
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been dismissed to tlieir several homes, as have the holy sages, 
assembled from various realms, whose reception has been 
hitherto the occasion of perpetual iestivity. 

Mana. True : and the mothers of Iidyhcivti , 4 under the 
guidance of Vasishfha,+ and preceded by Arundhati,J have 
departed to the dwelling of their son-in-law. 

Act. lam a stranger here, you know; inform me who is 
this son-in-law ? 

MaM. The late king Daiaraiha% had a daughter named 
&dnt& y whom ho gave to king Lomapdda to adopt, and whom 
ft i shy as f hi get , 11 the son of V ihhdnSaka, espoused. IT lie now 
holds the ceremony of the twelve years’ sacrifice,** and the 
elders have gone to assist at its celebration, leaving, with his 


da, and Harkumat. They assisted at his coronation, and then returned to 
their dwellings in the Dchhin and Lanka. 

* Or Rrima. The term is a patronymic, implying his being a descendant 
of 'Rtujhn. His mothers are the widows of his father DaSaratha: Kautalyd, 
the mother of Rama; Sii/niitrd , the mother of Lakshinada and the youngest 
son, &atrughna ,* and Kaiktyi, the mother of the third son, Bhurata. 

- + The family priest of Rama’s race, the son of Brahma in one birth, and 

of Miira and Varuna, or the sun and the sea, in another. 

$ Arundhati is the wife of Vasishtba. 

§ Dabaralha, the son of Aj ■ and father of Rama, was a distinguished 
prince of the Solar dynasty. Buchanan supposes him to have lived in the 
fifteenth century before the Christian era. 

1| Aishyairing&t tbo Jar-horned , was born of a doe, and had a Email horn 
on his forehead ; whence his name. 

These circumstances are all narrated in the Rdmdyaiia it. length.— 
Book 1, sections viii. ix. x. Lomapdda was king of Anga. 

** This number offers somo analogy to the visits of the gods to hthiopiu « 


blameless race; when 

“ Twelve days tho powers indulged the genial rite.’ 

Mucrobiuf, however, would read this twelve hours, or the interval between 
sun-set and sun rise, when Jove, as that planet, is below the horizon. U is 
true, the original leaves him at liberty to propose such a reading, as neither 
days nor hours arc specified in this place. The return of the deities, how cv ei, 
is more specific. 

Twelve days were parsed, and now’ tho dawning light 

The gods lmd summoned to tho Olympian height 
The same critic conceives, also, that some allusion may be made to the 
VOL. I. a * 
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permission, : the daughter of Janaka* at the capital. But come, 
time wears; let us go meet our friends at the palace, as was 
appointed. 

Act. But tell me, in your opinion, has the title of Most 
Pure been very judiciously granted by the king to his bride ? 

Mana. Mind your own affairs; why talk upon improper 
subjects ? Men are ever evil disposed towards the purity of 
words and women. 

Act. Most maliciously true: especially as the calumnies 
insinuated against Vaidehi'i in consequence of her residence 
in the dwelling of the Rdkshasa , were refuted by her passing 
the fiery ordeaLJ 



signs of the zodiac.—(Sat. 1. xsiii. Somn. Scipion. lib. 2.) The number 
has very possibly some secret import, astronomical or mythological, both 
amongst the Hindus and Greeks. 

* Janaka was king of Mithila, and a man of great piety and learning. 
He was the reputed father of SiUI, the wife of ltdina, having found her an 
infant in the earth, upon ploughing it for a sacrifice. 

+ Sitd bears the patronymic Vaidchi as the daughter of the king of 
Videha. 

+ After the recovery of SitiC from Pdvana, Edma welcomed her coldly, 
and after intimatingsome suspicions unfavourable to her chastity, refused to 
receive her : on which Sita determined to commit herself to the test of fire. 
Having entered the fire prepared for this purpose in the presence of the 
gods and of Daharatlia, the deceased father of Rdma, it proved innocuous, 
and Agni, its deity, restored Rama his bride unhurt, and declared her purified 
by the ordeal she had undergone. Daiarutlw, also bore testimony to Site's 
virtue, and Rdma’s doubts being thus dissipated, he joyfully received his 
bride ( Uttara-Rdmdya'fia. ) According to the Bra hmar Vaivarla-Pu ni A a, 
Sitd herself was not carried off by RdvwAa , her shadow or chhAyd being 
substituted by Agni for her substance. It was this semblance, also, that en¬ 
tered the fire, in order to give Agni an opportunity of restoring the original 
to Rdma. The Pa Ima-PnrdAa {Pat&la Khafala) dispenses with the ordeal, 
but brings forward Agni, Vdyu, VaruAa , Brahma , and Da&aratha to swear 
to Sitd'a innocence ; Brahma further consoles Rdma by declaring it was ne¬ 
cessary Sitd should have been carried off by Parana, as his rape of a virtuous 
woman was the only cause of destruction to which he was subject, agreeably 
to the curse denounced upon him by Naln-Kuvcra, and the previous boon 
conferred uponhim by Brahma. In the Uttar a- &ha Acta of the same Pv.rdha , 
she enters into the fire, as in the other authorities. 
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Man. Yet, should such reports as are still current reach the 
king, they will cause him great distress. 

Act The sages and the gods will provide for the best. 
Where is his Majesty? (Listening.) Oh, I hear Janaka, his 
father-in-law, has just left him to return to Ids own kingdom; 
and the king has quitted Ms seat of justice to repair to the 
inner apartments to console the queen. [.Exeunt 
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ACT I. 


Scene I. —The Palace. 

Rama and SvrA discovered. 

Droop not, dear SiU; our respected friends 
Have parted from us with no less reluctance 
Than we have felt, but duty must be done. 

To loftier claims must self-indulgence yield ; 

And they who venerate their household fire 
Must boar the task such sacred charge imposes.* 

Slid. I know the truth of this, my dearest lord; 

But still to separate from our nearest friends 
And cherished kindred, cannot choose but grieve us. 
Rama. True, love— 

But these, the sorrows of a feeling heart, 

Are the sad portion of man’s social life : 

And, fearing them, the sage abandons all, 

To quell desire, in solitary woods. 

Enter Attendant. 

Alt. Ramabhadra! (Checking himself.) Mali dr dj a! 
llama. (Smiling.) My worthy friend : I better love to hear 
The name of Rdmabhadra, from the mouths 
Of those who were my father’s followers.! 

What is your message ? 

Att. Ashfdvakra waits, 

From ftishya&ringa's hermitage. 

Slid. What should delay his entrance ? 

# The maintenance of a perpetual fire implies also the observance of all 
the occasions on which sacrifices with fire are offered, and all those duties 
which a householder is enjoined. 

•f* The mode here adopted of delineating 1 iRdma's kindly disposition is 
very Shakespearian. 
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Ash. Health and peace to both! 

Edma. Respect await you, venerable sir! 

Be seated. 

Sttd. I salute you with respect; 

And hold me highly honoured to receive 
The pious kinsman of my sainted sister. 

Edma. No cares disturb my brother’s holy peace, 

Nor my respected sister’s ! 

Slid. Dwell we ever in their recollection? 

Ash, Assuredly. They are well. Lady, to you 
The sage Vasishflia thus addresses luni. 

Thy mother is the all-sustaining earth; 

Thy father is a king of no less fame 
Than the primeval patriarchs; thy lord 
Draws his proud lineage from the king of day, 

* AtUdvakra is the hero of a curiouB legend in the MaMbharala. 
Kahoda, his father, was the pupil of Uddalaka and married lus preceptor ■ s 
daughter. He was so much addicted to study that ho rather neglected his 
bride when far advanced in her pregnancy, and was rebuked for his con uc 
bv his son vet unborn. The father indignantly pronounced that ho should 
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And his illustrious house have ever owned 
Our spiritual guidance. What alone remains ? 

That from thee spring an offspring to inherit 
The conjoint honours of each glorious raco? 

lidma. I thank the sage. In this imperfect world, 

Man's tardy speech 1ug« after things foregone j 

l!ut with the saints, the thoughts their lips express, 

Precede, and presago sure, o vents to come. 

Ash. Arnndhfttt and all the holy dames, 

And S'dntA, bid thee well consider this : 

Now there is hope of heirs, what must be done 

Must be effected speedily. 

RAmu. Doclaro it : 

What must be done ? 

Ash, This ftishya&ringa tells me to impart. 

Thou, queen,* art not ungentle. This, my son, 

Is destined to secure thy happiness; 

And I shall see thee bearing on thy lap 
A smiling progeny. 

RArrn. So may it he ! 

Is there aught else Vasishtfha’s wish ordains? 

Ash. Attend. 

The holy sacrifice absorbs our care, 

And you, my won, are young in years and power. 
Remember therefore that a king’s true wealth, 

Ills real glory, is liis people’s welfare. 

Rdnia. So Maitrdvarutii t has ever taught us : 

And I am ready, pity, pleasure, love, 

Nay, even Sitd, to resign, content, 

If it bo needful for the general good. 

Slid. In this my lord does honour to his race. 

Rdma. Who waits ? Attend upon the sage. 

Ash. (Hist"; and circuituimbulates than.) 

Behold the prince. \JSxU, 

* Or in the text hdlaymyarlkd , in reference to her protracted pregnancy, 
t A name of Vanish ilia, the son of Mitra and Varuna. 
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Enter LakshmaiU. 


Laksh. Glory to RAma! 

Como, my moat noble brother, on these walls 

Behold a fikilful artist lias portrayed 

Your story, as lie learnt the talc from me. 
Mdma. You have the sl 'ill 

To dissipate our queen’s uneasiness. 

How tax proceeds the tale, good brother! 


Laksh. To where the queen 
Was hy 

R&ma, Moat pure hy birth, 

She needed not the consecrated wave, 

Nor sacred lire, to sunotll'y her nature. 

hiJcsh. Daughter of sacrifice, respected Sitd, 

,Som.ro of a devotion that will ccaso 
With life alone, forgive me. 

Mm. The base herd 

Of men may censure rank and worth unheedcc 
But their foul calumnies do not deserve 
By thee to be repeated. The flower that breathes 
With nature’s fragrance, on the brow should blossom, 
Nor with contempt be trampled on the ground. 


m. Come, lot un see those paintings. 

f They tisc 


and Excuvt. 


Scene II.-The Garden of the Palace, wrm a Pavilion. 
EnUr LaksiimaSa, SItX, and Kama. 

Laksh. Behold the picture 1 + 


* This Wea occurs in Maloti ami M«dh>ra. t q w&u guch 

t A long scroll in compartment^ aprare.i^y arc ,«« not 

pictures being panoramic repn . , : , 0 ,/arfa in illuminated and 

uncommon, whilst the MdhMMa tii i . - ^ uuoomm on. ..iso, 

cmucliuu.,1 porliil.lo scrolls, ««' ' “•> f d f froBCO painting upon the 

in the 'Westorn Provinces, to meet “ p ■ 1 mythological or 

iralls of gardens, or enclosures of tanks, represent b 

historical subjects. 
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Slt&. What are these that crowd 


Around my lord, and seem to hymn his praises ? 

Laksk. They are the heavenly arms, that Viiwdmilra ,* 

The holy sage from KuSa sprung, the friend 
Of all mankind, obtained from great Krisddica, + 

* Vtiwdmitra was born a prince in the Lunar dynasty. According to 
the Tidmdyana he was the fourth from Prajdpati , but the Bhdgavata makes 
him the fifteonth from Brahmd. They agree in calling him the son of 
Gddhi , who, according to the first, was the son of Kusavdbha , and accord¬ 
ing to the second, the son of Kuddmba. Visicdmilra was sovereign of 
Kanoj, and engaged in war with the sage Yasishtha for the possession 
of the all-bestowing cow. In this coutest, the cow produced all sorts 
of forces, particularly Mlachchhas , or barbarians, by whose aid Vasishtha 
overcome his adversary. There can be little doubt that this legend is an 
allegorical account of a real transaction, and that by the cow wc are to 
understand India, or the most valuable portion of it, for the sovereignty of 
which either two princes or two tribes, the Brahman* and Kshattriyas, con¬ 
tended. One of the parties calling to their aid the barbarians, the Ferdanfl, 
and not impossibly the Greeks, triumphed by their means. Vihodmitra 
was born a sage, iu consequence of his mother partaking of some charmed 
food prepared by the Maid fllchlka for his wife, her daughter. After 
observing the superior might of the Prd/imanB, lie engaged iu a course of 
austerities, to riso from the martial order in which hr was born to that of 
the sacerdotal, and ultimately compelled Brahmd to grant him that eleva¬ 
tion. ( Rdmdya/ia , 1 . Sect, 41 : 52, Mahdbhdrata, Adi-Parvan, Bhdyavata , 
ix. 15, &c.) 

f Two sovereigns of the name of Krisdhva are traceable, one a king of 
Ayndhyd , the other of Yitdld. The position of the former in the Solar 
genealogy stands thus in Buchanan’s authorities: 


Bhdgavata. 

Nikumbha 

Vdrhadadwa 

Kridrfiwn 

Sennit 

Y uvanrtdwa 


Vaifi4a-Lata. 

Nikumbha 

Vdrhadabva 

Kfidd6wa 

Yuvauridwa 


Hari-Varfi£a. 

Nikumbha 

Sanghuldswa 

Kfistiswa 

Prase naj it 

Yuvanddwa, 


But the Vtihiiu-Purdna goes from Nikumbha to Prasenajit at once, omitting 
the two intermediate princes, 

KrUds\ca. t the sovereign of YiMld, is the sou of Samyama and father of 
kamadatta, according to I he Bhdytuala and Vnihia-Latd. Buchanan is 
mistaken in supposing the former interposes a Sabadera between him and 
Samyama. Devnja or Jjcrakrt is the son of $<tdiyama t with Krihiiwa or his 
brother. Tim mistake urhica from considering taka, with, uh part of the 
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And gave them to the prince to wage the fight 
With that malignant demon T&rakd.* 
llama . Pay reverence, Sitd, to the arms divine. 

The ancient sages and the gods themselves 
By penance for a thousand years endured, 
Obtained the sight of these celestial arms, 
Radiant and holy, for the wars of heaven, f 
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name. The text has, Sainyamdd cult KriMwaX taha-Devajall: explained 
by the comment, Dcvajcna or Dcvakena sahitaK. 

Buchanan places the Ayodhyd prince in the eighteenth century before 
Christ, and the sovereign of VtidM in the fourteenth; the latter is, there¬ 
fore, made subsequent to lUma, who is supposed by him to have flourished 
in the fifteenth. 

Neither of these persons, however, appears to be the Kriidswa of the 
text, who is more probably a sage. One so named, a Muni or Devarnhi, is 
said to have married two of the daughters of JDaktha] J ay a and FV/Vn/ti, 
according to the EdmdyaAa, but Arc/ii and DhishaYid in the Bhdgavata. 
He is also said to have been a writer on dramatic representation : whence an 
actor or a dancer is termed in the Amara-Koiha } Kfisdhoin. Nothing 
further of him has been ascertained. 


* A female fiend, the daughter of the Yaksha Htdrtu, and wife of the 
Daitya Suiula. She was changed into the form of a Bdkshaii, after the 
death of her husband, by the curse of the sage Agculya. Having devastated 
the flourishing districts of Mnlaja and A'frw/ia, and obstructing the sacri¬ 
fices of the sages, Vuwumitra applied to ltdm a for aid, and her destruction 
was his first exploit. (JRdmdyarla, 1. Sec. 23 25.) 


t These weapons are of a very unintelligible character. Some of them 
are occasionally wielded as missiles, but in general they appear to be my« 
tical powers exercised by the individual: such as those of paralysing an 
enemy, or locking his senses fast in sleep, or bringing down storm and rain 
and fire from heaven. In the usual strain of the Hindu mythology, they 
arc supposed to assume celestial shapes, endowed with human faculties, and 
in this capacity arc alluded to in the text. The list of them, one hundred, 
i • given in the first hook of the t,Ioru “'.mo <•»«* L uhci [ 

as embodied, and address Edina, saying, “ Command us, Oh, fhyhara of 
mighty arm—Here we arc, Oh, chief of men, command us; a hat shad Vvo 
do for thoc f n The son of Raghu replied : “ Depart all of you, and in time 
of necessity when called to mind, render me assistance. They then cir¬ 
cumambulated IMma, and having said, So be it, received his per: t ■ 

depart, and went whence they came.” Thu E nhuynun calls tin m a m» 
non:, of A'-<'('.’<* and the sons of Jit yd ami Vijayd , the daughter vi 
Prajapafi. (lidmdyana, 1. See. 20, 20, aud 42.) 
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Slid. {Bowing.) Receive my adoration.— 

Rdma. TJiey will aid 
Thy children. 

Slid. I am grateful. 

Lafah. There, the scene 
Is changed to MithilA.* 

Slid, Yes, I see my lord. 

Dark as the deep blue lotus is his hue, 

And strength and grace in every limb appear. 
Paternal looks dwell wondering on his face, 
Lovely with graceful curls, whilst high disdain 
Swells every feature, as with force divine, 

He snaps asunder the celestial bow.t 


LaJcsh, See where your sire and the holy son 
Of Gautama, the priest of Janaka, J 
Welcome Vasishfha and the rest who now 
Become thq\r kin! 

Rdma. No wonder; for the alliance that united 
Raghu with Janaka, could to none 
Be else than pleasing, and where Vihodmiira 
Himself was donor and receiver. 

Sitd, A solemn scene, where gifts of kine secure 
Auspicious destiny, and four bright youths 
Are knit in marriage bonds with four fair maids. 


* The country north of the Ganges, between the Qandaki and Kosi rivers, 
comprehending the modern provinces of l^traniya and TirhuC. The re¬ 
mains of the capital founded by Janaka, and thence termed Janakapur , are 
«tili to be seen, according to Buchanan, on the northern frontier ; at the 
Janickpoor of the maps. 

t This bow originally Mongod to Ska, who wielded it victoriously against 
the other gods at DuLtha'.i sacrifice, but without succcs.-, against Vthnu, 
on which ho gave it to Dcvardla, one of Janaka’s ancestors, subsequent to 
whom it remained in the family. Like the bow of Uhjmo, it was employed 
oy Janaka to ascertain the strength of the candidates for his daughter’s 
hand, none of whom were able to bend it; but it was broken with case by 
Kama. (lUindyana, 1. See. 52, 53, and 62.) 

* the son of Gauia, a and Ahalyd, and family priest of the 
kin if of AfiihiUi, 

S The sons of Daiaratha wore Jidma, Lahhmadn, Bharala, and Sa- 
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I recognise you all;—and there—and then, 

Am I. 

Rdma. The season, too, is there recalled, 

When the sage son of Gautama , thy hand, 

With golden bands begirt, as if it were 
The festival embodied, placed in mine. 

Lateh. Behold the princess, and this is MdnUavi — 

This Srutakirtti — 

Slid. And the fourth— 

Laksh. Why ask me ? 

You know that this is fir mild. 

But here direct your eye—’tis Bhdrgava .* 

Sitd. His look alarms me. 

Rdma. Reverenco to the saint. 

Laksh. You should observe him well; for he, by Rdma— 
Rdma. (. Interrupting .) 

Much else remaius that more deserves attention. 

Sitd . This modesty full well becomes my lord. 

Laksh. Here we are in Ayodhyd. 

Rdma. Ah! too well, 

Too well does memory bring back the time, 

When-yet an honoured sire was alive, 

* Whilst yet a mother’s love watched o’er our being ; 


trughna. At the time that Sitd was married to the former, the other daujli 
ter of Janaka, tJmiild , was given to Lakshmaiia, and the two other brof hers 
were married to M ifub ■ vi and &niUddrtti, tho daughters of Kufadhicaja, i lie 
sovereign of Simhityu, or, according to the Ayni Purdtia, of Kdfa or Benares, 
and brother of Janaka. 

* The descendant of Bhfigu, Par afard ma, who was an incarnation of 
Yish nu for tin; destruction of the Kskattriyas. He was the sonof Jatnadogn. 
the son of itiehika, the on of PhHgu according to some, and grandson 
according t > others. Being a disciple of tSiva, he was highly incensed at the 
presumption of Ri'machandra, and intercepted him on his return, to punish 
him for breaking the bow of that deity. He was compelled, however, ; o ac 
knowledge the superiority of theyounger warrior; and after deprecating his 
anger, retired to a life of devotion on mount Mahctulru.—{Rdmdyana, i 72 ) 
Tn the Mahdbhdna i, Kdma shoots arrows at him. and strikes him senselcr: 
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When all was joy. Ah, me! those days are gone. 
But here behold—see how the youthful bride, 

Fair Sitd, wins maternal admiration: 

Her smiling countenance resplendent shines 
With youth and loveliness; her lips disclose 
Teeth white as jasmine buds; her silky curls, 
Luxuriant shade her cheeks, and every limb 
Of slightest texture moves with natural grace, 
Like moonbeams gliding through the yielding air. 
Laksh. Here is the wretched Manthard* 

Rama. (Turning away.) 

Look here, love !— see the groves of SringavcraA 
Where from the monarch of the forest tribes 
We met a friendly welcome. 

Lalcsh. {Apart.) He avoids 

The conduct of his step- dame. J 
SUd. And now behold assumed, 

The braid of penance. § 

Laksh. Yes : the task severe, 

The elders of our race their state deposed, 

In favour of their progeny adopted, || 

Was here by youth sustained; and opening life, 
Content to languish in the forest's gloom. 



‘ The confidential attendant of Kaikeyi , the second wife of Dtisaratha , 
by whose instigations that princess opposed Kdrna’s accession to the throne, 
and insisted on his exile. 

+ Bringar era was a city on the north bank of the Ganges (or more pro¬ 
perly a village, as the country on both sides of the Ganges was here a forest), 
inhabited by NUhidat or wild tribes, of whom Guha was the chief, by whose 
assistance Iidrna, Lakshmana, and Sitd were ferried over to the south bank 
of the Ganges, a day’s march above its junction with the Jumna. 

t Gf Kaikeyi. 

§ The Jahi , or matted hair, assumed by Rdma and Lakshmatfa on dia- 
m Using the royal chariot at the village of &finyavcra t to indicate their enter 
ing upon a forest or ascetic life.—(Ham. ii. 40.) 

II It appears to have been customary for the ancient princes of the ifindue, 
when enfeebled by years, to trausfer the crown to the successor and retire 
to a hermitage. 
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Situ, Behold—the pure and sacred Bh&giraihi* 

Rama. Goddess benign, who o’er the race of Raghu 
Tliy guardian care extendest, I salute thee ! 

Thy downward path Bhagirath's prayers propelTd, 
And thy pure waves redeem’d his ancestry, 
Reduced to ashes by the wrath of Kapila, 

As through the bowels of the earth they sought 
The steed escaped from Sagara's sacrifice. t 
Deign, heavenly mother, to bestow thy care 
On this thy daughter, and with emulous love, 

Like chaste Arundhatf, her days defend. 

Laksh See, Bharadwdja's t hermitage, the road 
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* The Ganges, so named from having been brought down to earth by 
the devotions of king Bhaylratha . 

f Sdgara, purposing to perform a n A Swamcdha, or sacrifice of a horse, Bet, 
as an essential part of the ceremony, the horse at liberty, who was carried otl 
by one of the Borpente of PdUila. The king directed his sons, by his wife 
Sumatif sixty thousand in number, to recover the steed. Their efforts, 
though unavailing, were enough to alarm the gods and demons, and to 
ensure their own destruction. After penetrating deep towards the subter¬ 
raneous regions, they came upon the horse grazing near Kapila, an incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu as a sage, whom the sons of Sahara challenged as the thief 
of the horse. Kapila, incensed, reduced them all to ashes with a blast from 
hisnostrils. AvUumai, the tonof Asanianja.i, the son 01 Sagara, by his other 
wife, Kciinlf afterwards discovered the rcliques of his uncles, and learned 
from Garu&a, also their uncle, that the waters of the Ganges were necessary 
to procure them admission to heaven. Neither Sagara nor his successors, 
Amiumat and Dili}*', wore able to effect the descent of datura, this being 
reserved for the eon and successor of the latter, Bhwjiratha. The austent.es 

■ ■■■ - P« Bra ■ 1 t \ an 

Gauges was, by their power, compelled to flow over the earth, following 
Bhw/lratha to the sea, and thence to Pdtdla, where tho ashes of hlo ancestors 
were laved hv its waters. The Ganges was called Bhdr/iratM.m honour of 
the king, and (he ocean tcrme.l St'igara, in commemomt.on of bagara and 


his sons.—(Ruina, i. 35.) 

The accounts of this individual are rather ob.-eurc, but he. " a * a - | l 
and expounder of tho Vtdat. In somo places ho is called the son "I 

and in the Uarimduu is said to have been adopted by Martin m King 
ot PratMt/,ana. In the Aimoyototheappcarsusasage resldiug at/V^/.-:/■», 
or Allahabad, where a temple dedicated to him still exists. In tho - 
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To Chitmkuta* and the sable tree 
That shades Kdlindfs f borders. 


Sitd. Does my lord 

Recall these scenes to memory ? 

Rdma. Could it be, 

That I should ever cease to recollect them ? 

I see you now, as on my breast reclined 
And in my arms sustained, that delicate frame, 
Exhausted with the long and weary way, 

Sinks in o’erpowering slumber. 

LaJcsh. Behold Virddha , J who denies admission 
To VindJvya’s § thickets. 

bhdrata he is described as residing at Haridwura, and the father of Drona, 
the military preceptor of the Pi'uiclava and Kaurava princes. He is also 
the parent of Arundhati, the wife of Vasishiha. 

* A mountain not far from the south bank of the Jumna, lhlma’s first 
residence in his exile, and, according to the Bdmdycnia, at that tim£ the seat 
of Valmiki's hermitage. Many temples and establishments of Vaishnava 
ascetics oxist at this spot, now called OhUrakotc , and it is at different seasons 
a place of great resort. 

t The Kdlindl is the Jumna river, the daughter of Kalinda , a name of the 
sun. The tree should be the imperishable Ber tree, which has long been 
famed at A Uahabad , and which is still represented by a withered stem in the 
cave of Pdtdlapuri , under-ground, but it should appear from the text that 
it grew in daylight, and the play probably preceded the construction of the 
cavern. There wab, no doubt, a very ancient and venerable fig tree at Alla¬ 
habad, perhaps for some centuries, for it is alluded to in various vocabularies 
as Mcdini , &c.; it is also described in the Kdsiklunuia , and KHrma-Purdna. 
The first notice, however, is in the Bdmtiyana (B. II. Sect. 41 and 42); 
Kdrna, with his wife and brother resting under the shade of it after crossing 
the Juinna ; so that not only was the tree in the open air, but it was on 
the opposite aide of the river to that on which it is now traditionally 
venerated. 

t A demon of formidable size and aspect, the son of jVtiZaand tiaiuhrudd, 
residing in Dandakdranya , and encountered by Rdma on his leaving the 
hermitage of Atri. Having seized Sitd, and threatened to devour the 
princca, he was at tucked by them and slain by Rama.— (Bum ay aria, B. 111. 
Beet*. 7, 8.) 

§ The Vindhya mountains extend across Central India, and throw out 
branches behind Agra and Delhi to the north, and on the south to the 
extremity of the Peninsula. 
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Slid. Ho is too horrible. 

Mark where my lord collects the broad palm leaves, 
And weaves a shade to screen me from the sun, 

As to the forests of the south we travel. 

Rdma. We come to where, amidst the southern forests, 
By mountain brooks the holy sages dwell, 

And here they spread their simple stores,* and cheer 
The stranger guest with hospitable right. 

Laksh. Amidst the thicket tall Prasravana 

Bears its dark brow, eternally with clouds 
Invested, from whose watery stores, assembled 
Within the echoing caverns, fair Goddvari 
Bursts forth, and down the mountain wends her way 
Through gloomy shades and thick entangling woods. 
jM/ma. Ilecall’st thou, love, our humble happy dwelling 
Upon the borders of the shining stream, 

Where every hour, in fond endearments wrapped, 

Or in sweet interchange oi thought engaged, 

We lived in transport, not a wish beyond 
Each other, reckless of the flight of time i 
laksh. See PancMvati f next, and here behold 
The demon SurpaAalhd. t 
Sitd. Ha, my dear lord, 

Behold ! (As if alarmed. ) 
lldma. How now! afraid of separation ! 

’Tis but a picture, love. 

SUd. I cannot chuse, 

But suffer terror at so vile a presence. 


• Or, dress a handful of tho nivdra or wild rice. 

I* The forest along the Godiivari. 

► The 8istcr of u-aaAa, a female fiend of hideous form and sanguinary 

rsclf v a bride to him, and on his refusal to Latshinana ; hut both > jt 
Sr"dvanct, she aUcmpted to destroy SUd, on v^ch AA, -a y 
. brother's commands cut off her nose and cars. She ^ her brothers 
and Pftftufo, and incited them to revenge her.-f&f may. B. III. 
:t. 28, 24.) 


MW/sr*,. 
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304 uttara-rXma-charitra. 

Meitner.. The sad events that Janasthdna * witnessed 
Are once more present here. 

LaJcsh. And here again, 

The anguish which the craft of wicked fiends 
And violence inflicted is renewed, 

And the rude stone and adamantine rock 
Dissolve in gentle pity, as they witness 
The prince's sorrows in the lonely forest. 

Sitd. Alas ! that the delight of Itaghu's race 
For me should thus have suffered. 

Lctksh. Let us avert our thoughts 

To subjects more auspicious. Here, observe 
Displayed the valour of the great Jatdyu , 

The ancient monarch of the winged tribes, 

Of days coeval with a Manu's reign, 

From KaSyetpa descended.!* Here, extend 
1 he forests of the west, where from the gloom 
I he headless sprite J our devious path arrested. 





* According to the comment, this place in the present age is called Natit 
situated on the Goddvarl, not far from-the Western Ghats, and a place of 
.pilgrimage. 

t Jafdyu, a bird of divine nature and descent and preternatural longev¬ 
ity, the son of Oaruda, the son of Kaiyapa. He was the friend of DaJarathci, 
and on one occasion saved his life. That prince having gone to the ecliptic 
to rescue Rohinl from the hands of Sani t his carriage was consumed by a 
glance from the eye of the latter. Damratlui falling was caught and sus¬ 
tained by Jaldyu on his expanded wings. When Sitd was carried oft' by 
Rdmna, Jaldyu attempted to stop him, but was slain by the Rdkshasa. 

+ This Kabavdha or headless monster is possibly the original of the 
anthropophagi of the East, and the “men whose heads do grow beneath 
their shoulders.” Ho is described 11 s vast as a mountain, of a sable hue, 
without legs; but with arms a league long, a formidable mouth in his belly, 
and a single eye of vast dimensions in his breast. He seized with his long 
arms both JLlma and Laksh man a with an intention to devour them, but the 
princes extricated themselves by cutting off his arms. The monster then 
inquiring who they were, and being informed of their names and lineage, 
rejoiced in his mutilation as the insane of freeing him from a form to which 
he had been metamorphosed from that of a handsome Dtiauva, the grand- 
son of Danu, one of the wives of Kaiyapa, in consequence of the impre- 
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The mountain flishynmuka* see, and here 
The dwelling of Mdtangctf— This, the dame + 
Whose life of penance now obtained reward. 
Here are the sources of the Pampd,§ where 
The grief of Bdma broke beyond restraint, 

And fast descending tears at intervals 
Concealed from view the beauties of the scene.|| 
Here mark the son of air, the monkey chief, 

Of strength resistless and wide-wasting wrath. 
The guardian of the world the film ally 
Of llaghu's race— illustrious Harm mat. 


cation of a Hid ii named SthulaSirai ns a punishment for his frightening the 
ascetics by assuming hideous shapes. The effects of the curse were pro¬ 
duced by his defying Indra, who in the contest struck off his head and legs 
with his thunderbolt, but could not kill him, as he had obtained the boon of 
longevity from Brahma. The appearance of Edma was the term of Ins 
transformation, and his body being burnt by his desire, he recovered his 
original shape and returned lo Swurga, previously directing Kama to seek 
the residence of Swjriva. (Jitimdyaiia, III. 82, 83, 8-1.) 

' * This mountain, and the scenes in its vicinity alluded to, are said to be 
known by the same appellations in the neighbourhood of A nagun.li, a part of 
the Dekhin, the maps of which are disgracefully defective. The mountain 
itself was the residence of the deposed monarch of the monkeys, Suyrir*. 
it comprised, of course, the whole of the tract about the sources of the 
Pampa ; but in the Rdmdydifa, Kama passes them before he comes to the 

dwelling of the monkey chief. 

+ On the ascent to the 

d'SCiples had long di,pp,u ed ; but his bermKag, 
bad remained inaccessible to noxious or imm.ealbemgs and ti e cook ng 
utensils left by him, awaited, in perfect order, the arr.val of li.ima, bun, 

destined for his accommodation. 

t \ fiarari or female forester, named SravaM, who had attended on 
AfltangaU disciples, and whose ascension to Xu-ary* was to be the rewan 
of her acting as guide to Kama. 

5 A river rising in the Bhhyannik* mountain, and flowing into tl.c 
Tungabhadra , below Anagundi. 

|| Not, however, before expatiating upon them at great length at least 
in the BdmdyaU. A rahyahiAda, last section. The M8S. fromuvhtchi « 
t ranslation was made differs here in many respects from the Calcutta edition. 
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llama. Reverence and glory to our hero friend ! 

Here let us pause, for every scene suggests 
Heart-rending recollections. 

Laksli. But a moment— 

Regard the deeds incredible the hands 
Of monkey warriors in their rage achieve. 

Here view our triumph*—Now we close the scene.t 
Slid. My dearest lord, this picture has inspired 
A foolish fancy ;—may I give it utterance ? 
llama. Fear not to speak it, love. 

Slid. I long once more to wander through the shades t 
Of the brown woods, and plunge amidst the wave 
Of BhdgiraiM's cool translucent stream. 
llama. Lakshmaha! 

Laksh. I understand you, and will order forth 
The easy roll big car without delay ; 

As such desires the learned have declared 

Should speedily be gratified.§ * [Exit. 

Slid. But you will sure be with me, my good lord 1 
Rama. Cruel! what need to ask your Rdma this ? 

Come, let us enter this pavilion, love. 

SUd. Most willingly ; unusual lassitude 

Creeps o’er my frame and woos me to repose. 
llama. Recline on me, thy couch, and around my neck 
Throw those dear arms, the lovely, living band 
Of moon-gems melting in the lunar ray, 

As weariness the jiearly drops exhales.— 



* The death of Havana and defeat of his troops, with the capture of 
Lanka. 

+ A few exclamatory sentences arc henceforward omitted, and the 
description of the picture is compressed. 

+ Sltd’s exposure required her own concurrence, which the desire she 
has just intimated affords. It is also ominous of what is to follow. 

§ The term dohnda usually signifies the desire of a pregnant woman, or 
longing, to which tho Hindus attach equal importance aa did the nations 
of Europe. 
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What can this mean 1 a sudden transport glows 
In every nerve, shedding such strange emotion; 

I know not whether it be pain or pleasure, 

If poison parch my veins, or I have quafled 
The maddening wine-cup. Can such magic, hid 
In this fair touch, thus overcome my nature 1 
SUd. It is thy constant love ; no charms of mine. 

IMma. Thy tender voice revives life’s languid blossom ; 
And whilst its sound subdues each softening sense, 

It comes like heavenly nectar on the eai, 

Aud jiours its balmy medicine on the soul. 

SUd, Dear flatterer, cease ; here let us taste repose. 

[Looking round. 

llAma. What seeks my SitiV 1 Be these arms thy pillow. 
Thine, ever since the nuptial knot united us, 

Thine, in the days of infancy and youth, 

In lonely thickets and in princely palaces, 

Thine ever—thine alone. 

SUd. True—true—my ever kind and cherished lord. 

[Stfps. 

Rdma. Her latest waking words are words of love, 

And nought of her but is most dear to me. 

Her presence is ambrosia to my sight; 

Her contact, fragrant sandal; her fond arms, 

Twined round my neck, are a far richer clasp 
Than costliest gems; and in my house she reign.' 

The guardian goddess of my fame and fortune. 

Oh ! I could never bear again to lose her. 


Enter Attendant. 
yttl. My lord, there waits 
Rdma . Who ? 

Att. Your personal attendant, Durmukha. 

Edina, lie brings me word of what reports are spread 
Amongst the citizens. Oo, bid him enter. 

[Exit Attendant. 
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Your tender grasp, dear Sitd, from a man 
Whom every crime degrades. You think you cling 
Around the sandal’s fragrant trunk, and clasp 
The baleful poison-tree—let go—thus—thus. 

[. Detaches himself and rises. 

What now is life ?—a barren load; the world ?— 

A dreary, arid, solitary wild. 

Where can I hope for comfort? Sense was given me 
Only to make me conscious of affliction, 

And firmly bound in an unyielding frame. 

Departed sires ! prophets and sages ! all 
Whom I have loved and honoured !* and all ye 
Who have shown honour and regard for Rdma ! 

Celestial flame ! auspicious parent, Earth ! 

To whom amongst ye dare I raise my voice ? 

What name may I invoke, nor wrong its sanctity? 

Will ye not shrink from my solicitation 
As from an outcast’s touch ; from me, who chase 
My wife, the honour of my house, away, 

And doom Kufhoragai'bhd f to despair, 

Like a dread offering -to infernal fiends ? 

[Bows doicn to Sltd’s feet . 

Adored Vaidehi! for the last, last time, 

Thy lovely feet exalt the head of Riirna. 

(Without.) Help ! help for the Br&hman tribe ! % 

Kama. How now ! 

Enter Messenger. 

Mess. The assembled sages on the Yamuna's bank, 

Disturbed amidst their ritual by Lavaila,§ 

The demon, fly to Edina for protection. 

T The original specifies the individuals, 
t Sltd. 

£ The term is rthrahruadyam. Abrahmanyam implying the absence ol 
protection to the Bnihumns, and their incurring some distress. 

The son of the A aura Madhii, by Ku mb kina si the daughter of Virravai 
and . inter of lldvaiut. He inherited from hiq father a trident, presented by 
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Burnt. Still this profane intrusion! I will send 
Salruglma * to chastise this impious son 
Of Kumblimasl, [Going, looks back. 

Alas ! my queen, what will become of thee ? 

Goddess divine ! all-bearing Earth ! protect 
This, thine own daughter, at the solemn rite, 

By thee brought forth, — the only stay of Janaka, 

The sole remaining hope of Baghu’s race. 

[Exit. 

Situ. {Waking.) Oh, my loved husband ! Ah ! deceived 
By evil dreams I call on him. How ! gone ! 

Left me alone! asleep ! well, well; 

I will be very angry with thee, EAma. 

I will henceforth he mistress of myself ; 

Suppress my foolish fondness, and will learn 
Henceforth to chide thee. Who attends ? How now ! 


Enter Durmukha. 


Bur. Prince Lakshmaiia requests you will be pleased 
To come and mount his chariot. 


SUd. I will come. 

But gently, my good friend ; the pleasing load 
I bear, retards my steps. Accept my homage, 

Gods of the race of Kaghu and of Janaka, 

Feet of my honoured lord, and all 

Propitious saints, and ancestors re\crcd. ^ 


Aira to Modhu, the holder of which was invincible, kalnylmn subdued and 
slew him, by surprising him without his weapon. Lavana wussovorcign o. 
MatUni, to the government of which his conqueror succeeded. 
was previously called Madhuvana, or Madhiqmri, the grove or c.ty of the 
ilomon Madhu. 

* The youngest of his brothers. 


END OF THE FIRST ACT. 
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ACT II.* 


Scene — Janasthana Forest. 

Enter ArREYi,t a female ascetic . 

I see the genius of these groves approach. 

She bears her flowery tribute.^' 

Enter Va'santI, the Dryad of Janasthana, with flowers , 
which she presen ts . 

Vds. Hail, holy dame! thy presence brings § 

Delight to all our groves and springs : 

Thy blessing and thy prayers be mine ; 

These fountains and these bowers are thine. 

Here, in the tall tree’s shade repose, 

Where cool the limpid current flows, 

And feast upon the blameless root, 

Or pluck the overhanging fruit,— 

The fitting fare of those who dwell 
In silent grove, and hermit cell,— 

And consecrate the cairn retreat 
With pious thoughts and converse sweet. 

. 1 tr. ( Takes the present.) 

Kindness of heart and gentleness of speech, 

Modest demeanour, innocence of thought, 

* An interval of twelve years has elapsed since the first Act. 

i Tlje wife of the nage Airi, more usually termed Anasuyd, the daughter 
of Kardcuna liishi. 

£ .She comes with an arghya, a present indicative of respect to a superior. 
It. matters not of whut it consists ; and in this case is appropriately of 
tlowcrs. 

§ The conversation of mythological personages is so liltlo attractive in 
general, that 1 have attempted to give it relief in this drama by a lighter 
measure, at the expense sometimes, perhaps, of close fidelity. 
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Unsullied nature, and devout associates, 

These are the charms and mystic powers of virtue, 
And, with sincerity united, hallow 
The grossness of existence. [pits. 

Viis. ’Tell me, venerable dame, 

Who thou art, and what thy name 1 
Atr. Behold in me. the wife of Air/.* 

Vds. Tell me, partner of the seer, 

What thy holy purpose here ? 

Atr. Amidst these forests dwells the great Agastya , f 


And many other holy teachers here 
With him reside : from them I come to learn 
The holy Vedas, having lately left 
The lessons of Vilmlki.J 
Vds. Yet wise, Pracketas'§ son, his mind 
The deepest, darkest, truths can find, 

And on him other sages wait, 

Familiar with the laws of fate, 

The books of Brahm were there made clear— 
Why then this weary journey here 1 
Atr. I’ll tell thee, spirit: in Vdlmiki’s bower 


* One of the will-born sons of Brahmd, and progenitor of the moon. 

+ A-astya was the son of Milra and Varuila conjointly, and born in a 
water-jar along with Voshhtha. Having commanded the I «•<%» 
t un to lie prostrate till bis return, he repaired to the South of Ind.a. o 
Sir where he continued to reside, and appears to have been marnly 
instrumental in introdnoing the Hindu religion into the 1‘enmsula 

* The author of the PdnuiyaAa, settled at ChUraHta at the trmc of 
lUma's exile, but at this timo at Btthur. 

§ Vdlmiki waatto the sage, 

ulZgh a Biman by birth, associated in hie youth withi 

a„», : ... ~,r t ;r:iru szr .sz 

ZZlTJo,.*** —* 

for thousands of years, so that when the sages re a 

they found him still there, converted mb. a valmika, or aut-lnll, by 

nests of the totfmites, whence his name of Valmiki. 
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V hat causes were there of delay and hindrance 
To interrupt the weighty task. Attend. 

Borne by some deity, two infant children, 

Of more than common natures, at the hermitage 
Arrived, and from their holy studies whiled 
The gravest sages—nay, the very animals 
Confessed the same surprising fascination. 

Fas. Their names 1 

Air. Kusa and Lava were the names assigned 
By their celestial guardian ; and in proof 
They were not of mere mortal race, they brought 
Along with them the arms of heavenly fabric. 

The sage received them; and with care paternal 
Valrniki rears them. In their earliest years, 

Except the sacred Vedas, they were taught 
All sciences, and chief the use of arms ; 

But when they saw ten summers, he invested them, 
After the kingly fashion, with the cord,* 

And placed the Holy Scriptures in their hands. 

Such is their aptness, they have fir excelled 
The oldest scholars, whose less active intellects 
Toil after them in vain. The mind, alike 
Vigorous or weak, is capable of culture, 

But still bears fruit according to its nature. 

’Tis not the teacher’s skill that rears the scholar : 

The sparkling gem gives back the glorious radiance 
It drinks from other light, but the dull earth 
Absorbs the blaze, and yields no gleam again. 

Vds. 'Tis justly urged, and this compels 
Thy feet to seek our saintly cells. 

Air. Another cause disturbed our pious studies— 

* A thread worn by the throe first orders of the Hindus over the left 
shoulder and under the right arm. It is imposed with much solemnity, as 
part of the ceremony of regeneration, whence the three caste- are termed 
Dwijat , or twice-born. The thread of the military class is made of flax, 
and should be put on between the ages of ten and twenty-two. 
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The sage Valmfki in his noontide walk, 

Along the Tamam* * * § beheld a fowler 
Strike to the ground one of a gentle pair 
Of birds, that murmured love upon the bank. 

Filled with affliction at the piteous sight, 

The sage gave utterance to his wrath, and prompted 
By the inspiring goddess,t thus proclaimed 
His thoughts in unpremeditated verse : 

“ Hope not, barbarian, length of days to know, 
'Whose hand could deal so merciless a blow, 

One of a harmless pair could thus destroy, 

Consigned to death amidst the thoughts of joy.”| 
yds. Twas genius spoke, and first on earth 
A heaven-descended art had birth. 

Atr. The verse was scarcely uttered, when lo I Brahma 
Appeared before the sage, and thus addressed him; 
u Thy spirit is awakened—now thou feelest 
The present god, whose soul is eloquence. 

Complete thy task—declare thy lofty strain, 

The deeds of llama to the listening world. 

This day, the new-born ray of heavenly knowledge 
Breaks on thy sight, first poet amongst men.” 

This said, he disappeared. The sage obeyed, 

And, first of mortals, sang, in measured strains, 

The inspiration of the god who rules 
O'er eloquence, the glorious deeds of R&ma. 

Vds. To all the world the sacred tongue 
Of gods and Feds shall hence belong.§ 

Atr. 7 Tis true; and thus on our retired studies 


* A small river near ChitrakaU, commonly called the Lotvc 

t Saraswatl or VdM, the goddess of speech and eloquence: 

J The original hero inserts the stanza of the RitwiijaAa (1. ‘2.1 3), which 
is there also stuted to be the tirat &loka, or stan/a, ever composed. 

§ The literal expr ssion is, hanla, panditAi taifisdrah—Xh^ ! f he world 
is learned. 
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Profane intrusion may be apprehended. 

Enough ! I now have rested. Friendly spirit, 


Show me the way to great Agastya's dwelling. 
Vds. The road through Pmchavatt leads ; 

And here across the stream proceeds. 

A tv. The clear Godavari —yonder extends 

Prasravana , whose high tops touch the clouds ; 
This is the sacred forest, Janasthdna , 

And thou, if I mistake not, art V&santf. 

Vds. You speak my name. 

Atr. These scenes suggest most painful recollections. 


My poor cliild Jdnakf, ’twas here thy fate 
Once placed thee, and I think I see thee still, 
Although, alas J thy name is all that ’s left 
Of one who was so dear to me. 

Vds. How, say you ! Does aught ill attend 
The fortunes of my dearest friend ? 

Air. Not evil fortune only—evil fame. [Uluspers. 

Vds. Alas, alas ! relentless fate, 

Is there no limit to thy hate ? [Faints 

Atr. Revive, my child ; be comforted. 

Vds.. Such, gentle Sitd, beauteous queen, 

Thy destiny hath ever been. 

Ah, Rdma! but I will not chide— 

Declare, iftreyf, What beside 
Befell my hopeless friend, conveyed 
By Lakshmana to forest shade ? 

Atr. It is not known. 

Vds. But where, oh ! where 

Was then Vasishfha’s guardian care? 

Where was Arundhatf divine, 

And all the chiefs of Ixaghu’s line ? 

The ancient queens ? were all content 
To mark, unmoved, such sad event ? 

Atr. I lie elders of the race had all repaired 
To 1\iishya&ringa's hermitage—but late, 
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The twelve years’ rite is finally effected. 

They quit the hermit; but Arundhati 
Returns not to Ayodhyd whilst deprived 
Of Sitd, and with her the queens agree. 

’Twas, therefore, by Vasishtha counselled, they 
Should for a while be tenants of those groves, 

Where wise VAlimki and his pupils dwell. 

Fas. And what doth RAma? 

Atr. He prepares 

An Asivamedh *-- 

Fas. What female shares 

The solemn rite ? I fear lum wed 
To some new queen. 

Atr. ’Tis idly said 

A golden image of his cherished Sita 
The sacrifice partakes. 

Fds. ’Tis well 

He holds his faith; yet who can tell 
Men’s hearts? the purest comprehend 
Such contradictions, and can blend 
The force to bear, the power to feel, 

The tender bud and tempered steel. 

Jtr. Already the pure steed, o’er whom the charms 
By Fdmadtva, spoken are pronounced, 

Is loosed to roam at will: his guards attend 
According to the ritual. By the son 
Of Lakshmafia, the noble Chandraketu, 

Arrayed in mail, and with bright weapons armed, 
From heavenly arsenals, the bands are led 
Scarce went they forth, when lo ! a Bnthman brought 
His son’s dead body to the palace gate, 

And called for succour to the Brdhman tribe. 
Reflecting, when unseasonable death 
Afflicts his people, that the monarch’s faults 

* The solemn sacrifice of a horse. 
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Must be the cause, full sorely Ii&ma grieved; 
When to console him came a voice from heaven 
Commanding him go forth and seek S'ambiika : 
One of an outcast origin, engaged 
In pious penance : he must fall by IUma, 

And then the BrAh man’s son will live again. 

This heard, the king assumed his arms, ascended 

His cgr celestial, and lie traverses 

Even now the realms in quest of this ascetic. 

Vds. Speed, Rama, speed ! the foe inhales 
In these deep shades the healthful gales, 

His only sustenance : but now, 

Thy coming terminates his vow; 

And thy blest steps shall spread around 
New glories on this sainted ground ! 

Atr. Come, friendly spirit, haste we hence? 

/ ds. I lead. The sun, with glow intense, 

Shoots through the sky, and drives to shade 
The silent songsters of the glade. 

Alone, amidst the loftiest boughs, 

The dove repeats her tender vows ; 

Or wild fowl cry, as pleased they mark, 

Their insect prey amid the bark. 

By tangling branches overhead 
A cooling gloom beneath is spread, 

Where rests tlie elephant, recliniug 
Against the ancient trunk, or twining 
His tusk around the branchy bower; 

He scatters round a leafy shower 
Of flowery buds, that falling seem 
An offering to the sacred stream, 

Whose crystal waters placid flow 
Along tlie verdant shore below. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter RXma in his ear, with his sword drawn. 

Hand, thou hast done thy duty, and let fall 
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The sword of vengeance on the Sudra's head, 

To grant existence to the BrAhman’s son. 

This act was worthy him of whom thou rt part. 

Not such thy deed, when thrusting Sit& forth 
To bear her burthen to the lonely woods.' 

Enter S'AMiitfKA-t as a celestial spirit. 

Sam. Glory to EAma ! death’s terrific king, 

Awed by thy prowess, renders back to life 
The Brahman’s son : the youth is with Ins sire. 

To thee S'ambiika reverently bows, 

For ’tis to thee he owes his present glones. 

The death that is inflicted by the pious 
Is but a passport to felicity. 
lUma. I joy in both events. 

Long may you live a tenant of those realms 
To which your penances have raised you ; where 
The pure and unimpassioned sages dwell, 

And taste the bliss that recompenses virtue! 

Sam. Not to my penance, but to thy benevolence 
I owe this exaltation ; yet I wrong 
The force of my devotions, which have brought thee 
In quest of such an abject worm as I. 

Thou shouldst bo sought out by the world, its gn at. 
And powerful defence; yet thou hast deigned 
To quit Ayodhya for the DaAtlak forest. 

And hither bend thy steps in search of me. 

Jldma. And is this Do Alt aka 1 do I once more 
Behold the vast, the venerable shades, 

Awful and dark with aged trees, and echoing 
With roaring torrents from surrounding hills 
The haunt of pious seers, and holy pilgrims 


* The construction 
according to the stage 
mneL'vriats. ' This at 


panegyrists, 
revive. ” 



t Having been .ilied by divine 


divine hands, he of course obtained deification. 
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Sam. Tliis is the scene of thy triumphant prowess, 

Where countless demons fell beneath thy sword * 

Hence Janasthdna’s timid denizens 

Pass their calm days in undisturbed devotion. 

Rama. Lies Jcinasthdna here ? 

Sam. Towards the south, 

It skirts these thickets, through whose spacious bounds 
W ander at will the monsters of the wild. 

Fierce o'er the mountain stalks the ravenous tiger, 

Or lurks in gloomy caves ; through the thick grass 
Curls the vast serpent, on whose painted back 
The cricket chirps, and with the drops that dew 
The scales allays his thirst. Silence profound 
Enwraps the forest, save where babbling springs 
Gusli from the rock, or where the echoing hills 
Give back the tiger's roar, or where the boughs 
Burst into crackling flame, and wide extends 
The blaze the dragon’s fiery breath has kindled. 

Ilunm. I recognise the scene, and all the past 
Lises to recollection. These drear shades 
Appalled not Sftd, well content to brave 
The forest gloom with R&ma at her side. 

Such was her wondrous love, that cheerfully 
She trod the wild. What wealth need man desire, 

\\ ho in the fond companion of his life, 


Has one that shares his sorrows, and disperses 
All anxious care with exquisite delight ? 
tiam. Dismiss such melancholy thoughts. Observe 
The peafowl’s glorious plumage, as he lights 
Beneath yon copse—behold, through tufted grass, 
Where come the trooping deer, bounding to covert, 
Nor fear the gaze of man ; there cooling fall 
The sparkling torrents; as they flash beneath 
The overhanging willows, or the boughs 

* Or in the text 14,000 jRdfohac.cit, besides the three principal, Khara , 
D&thana , aud TrUima. 
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Laden with fruit declining to the stream, 

And vocal with innumerable choristers. 

The slie-bear growls along the flowery brink, 

And from the incense-bearing tree, the elephant 
Snaps the light branch, and all its gum exudes, 

And breathes rich perfume through the balmy air. 

I quit thee, lord, to visit, with thj lca\e, 

Ere I ascend to heaven, Agastyas cell. 
ltdina. Be thy path propitious! 

[Exit SAmdiIka. 

’Twas here that long and happily 1 dwelt, 

Ere other duties, and the cares of empire 
Disturbed my tranquil joys. But such our lot— 
Each various station has its proper claim. 

The hermit’s calm suits not the rank of king, 

Nor kingly state the peaceful hermitage. 

Scenes of repose, with lavish nature graced, 

Haunts undisturbed of timid birds and deer, 
Streams decorated with th’ untrodden fringe 
Of flowery blossoms and luxuriant creepers, 

I know ye well. Yon distant wavy ridge, 

Like a faint line of low-di secnding clouds, 

Defines I’rasravana, whose lofty crest 
Was once the vulture king, Jatdyv's, seat; 

And from whose sides precipitously falls 
The broad Godavari. At the hill foot, 

And on the margin of the stately wood, 

Among dark trees, upon whose branches, bowed 
Into the shining stream beneath, the birds 
Sang sweet and oft, our leafy cottage stood. 

And here is Panduwitt, long the witness 
Of our contented stay, and the abode 
Of Ska’s dearest friend, the fair Vteautf, 

The kindly genius of these ancient shade*. 

, Alas, how changed my fortune! Sad I pine 
\ j u lonely widowhood—affliction sheds 
VOU I. 


X 
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1 A deadly venom through my veins—despair, 
Like a barbed arrow shot into my heart, 
i here sticks, and rankles in its cureless wound. 
Let me beguile the hour, and try to lose 
The memory of my sufferings, as I gaze 
Once more on these dear scenes. Yet even they 
Are not unchanged : where once the river flowed 
A verdant bank extends ; and where the trees, 
Close wove, denied admittance to the day, 

An open champaign bares its breast to heaven. 
Scarce could I deem the spot the same; but still 
The mighty landmarks tower aloft, and round 
1 he same tall mountains mingle with the skies. 
How may I dare to look upon these woods 
Alone, without my love, with whom my days 
A\ ere once within their confines pass’d in peace 
And happy converse in our humble dwelling! 

Let me not think of this. 

&tm. (Returning .) All hail to lidma! 


The seer Agashjct, when be heard from me 

Your presence in these wilds, thus speaks his wishes. 

The tender Lopdmudrd * and the saints 

Who share our hermitage, will think it happiness 

If, from thy heavenly car alighting, thou 

Wilt for short season visit us. Then come, 

Ere thou resume thy journey to Ayodhyd. 

1 Uinta. Bo it done. 



l,av,n S BOCn 1,18 ancestors suspended by their heels in a pit, was 
eld by them that they could only be extricated from their position by his 
^getting a son. fn order to obtain a wife for this purpose, he made a girl 
or he most graceful parts of the animals of the forest, and gave her, without 
7 r ; riV ‘7' 1° 1,10 ki,, K of 1 ‘o be his daughter. She was named 

A Wrfrrf the distinctive beauties (mmfm) of animals, as the eyes of 

< cer,&e., being subjected to loss (loya) in her superior clmrms. Whenmar- 

' loml ; n,lca hcr °f her father, and, although sorely against 
• ■ ' 111 , IIm king was obliged to consent to her becoming the wife of the 
■-ifiii. (Mahdbkdrutu, l 
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Bear with me, Panchavcifi, that obeying 
The pleasure of the sage, I still presume 
To trespass on thy confines. 
gam. Here lies our path. Yonder is tall Kraunchdvat, 
Amidst the dark glens of whose wooded sides 
The raven silent flits, and hoots the owl, 

And whines through whistling caves the shrilly breeze : 
And countless pea-fowl, with discordant shrieks, 

Chase into sapless trunks and time-worn trees 
The frightened snakes. Far to the south extends 
The lofty range of hills, whose towering peaks 
Are diademed with clouds; whose central caverns 
Roar loud with mighty waters, as from the earth 
The springs of the Gocldivrt burst forth ; 

And at whose base the sacred conflux blends, 

In one broad stream, the loud, encountering torrents. 
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ACT III. 


The DaiSiSaka Forest continues. 

Enter Tamasa' and Mural A, two river goddesses. 
Tam. How now, sister, whither bent ? 

Mur. By the holy matron sent, 

Lopdmudrd, charge of care 
To Goddvart I bear. 

Thus the matron bids me say : — 

Ii&ma still through many a day, 

Though exterior calmness screen 
His sorrow, deeply mourns his queen; 

And his declining form declares 
The anguish that his bosom tears; 

For soonest shall the soft heart perish 
That loves a secret grief to .cherish, 

As gourds with coat of clay encased 
Earliest into ripeness haste. 

Brooding o’er his bosom’s woes, 

R&ma now desponding goes 
Through the forest confines, where 
Every objeet wakes despair. 

Fond, ho lingers on each.spot, 

Speaking of a happier lot, 

When delightedly he strayed 
With his Sita through the shade. 

Happiness for ever flown, 

Now he weeps, and weeps alone; 

And such sad despairing mood, 

Nursed by gloom and solitude, 

May to fierce distraction grow, 

And the firmest mind o’erthrow. 
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Lest such hapless chance befall 
Thou his sinking sense recall. 

Moistened by thy gelid spray, 

Cooling breezes round him play ; 

Balmy with the lotus bloom, 

Shed the breeze its soft perfume : 

So thy friendship shall dispense 
Freshness on each fading sense. 

Tam. ’Tis kindly done; but mightier art 
To-day performs its surer part. 

Mur. What art 1 

Tam. Attend : ’tis not unknown, 

When SitA, helpless and alone, 

Left by Lakshmaiia, deplored 
Her hapless fate and cruel lord ; 

The sudden throes of nature came 
Distracting o’er her tender frame,. 

And, wild with agony, she gave 
Her beauties into GangA’s wave. 

Mur. ’Tis true; and in the moment bore 
Two lovely boys, whom to the shore. 

Beneath the wave, the realms of shade, 

The goddess of the sttt pm obft w » : 

And there with earth's great goddess, tended 
With pious pains, till time had ended 
The first and fond maternal care ; 

When GnngA took the nursling pair 
To wise VAlmtki’s hermitage, 

And gave them to the assenting sage. 

How, grown in strength and sense, appears 
Each youth beyond his childish y«\w, 
Worthy his high imperial line, 

The holy sage and nurse divine. 

Tam. And now, throughout the regions «u-» 

The fame, tho fierce ascetic dies, 
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In Janasthdna's drear domain 
By Rdmabhaclra's falchion slain ; 

And Gangi from Sarayu hears 
The news, and Lopdmudrd’s fears 
For Rdma; and she hither speeds, 
Pretending some domestic rite 
That Sitd must fulfil, and leads 
The princess to her husband's sight. 

Mur. ; Twas wisely thought. Amidst affairs 
Of empire, Rdma’s private cares 
Are scattered—but whilst thus he wends. 
And grief alone his steps attends, 

Ho feels his loss : but what device 
To Rama shall his queen entice ? 

Turn. ; Tis thus contrived : The queen of floods 
Sends Sitd to these ancient woods 
To gather flowers, and with them pay 
Devotion to the god of day, 

From whose bright loins the glorious race 
Of Raghu their high lineage trace, 
ibid homage, therefore, should be done 
This day, to their great sire, the sun, 

For that the lucky knot* has told 
Twelve years their rapid course have rolled 
Since, from the daughter of the earth, 

Ku.4a and Lava drew their birth. 

Go forth, exclaimed the queen, my child, 
Nor fear to tread the lonely wild : 

For by my power a veiling cloud 
Thy presence in these groves shall shroud 
From spirits who o’er the wood preside, 
And more from mortal eyes shall hide. 



The Manyakt-f/mnt/ii, literally rendered in the text. The expression 
(illudoa to the practice still in use amongst the Hindus, of making u knot 
every year of a. person’s life in tho string or thread which is wound round 
tin. paper scroll ou which the calculations of his nativity arc inscribed. 
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By her command, too, I attend, 

Her tender pupil to defend 

From aught of harm, and hence am found 

To-day upon this holy ground. 

Mur. To Lopdmudrd 1 depart, 

The blissful tidings to impart. 

But who comes here l 

Tam. ’Tis Sit & : mark, 

How lovely, through her tresses dark 
And floating loose, her face appears, 
Though pale and wan, and wet with tears. 
She moves along like Tenderness 
Invested with a mortal dress ; 

Or, like embodied Grief, she shines, 

That sad o’er love in absence pines. 

][ur. Bowed down by sorrow, see, she droops, 
Like the soft lotus as it stoops 


Its head, when some rude hand has broken 
The slender stem. Those sighs betoken 
A labouring heart, and withering care 
With wasteful hand is busy there : 

For every limb more fragile shows, 


Bo, when the sun of autumn glows, 

The tender leaflet languid lies, 

Shrinks in the scorching blftzG, and M vrala. 

Enter SixA (as described) with Jloioers. 

S Ud. ’Tis very strange! Methought I heard the voice 
Of my dear friend VAsantf once again. 

(Coins m II,. «W.) The olopto.it is S#*. »T».» *. 

With her own tender hands is wont to teed 
And now ho perishes—as to the stream 
lie with his mate repairs, a monstrods elephant. 
Wild from the woods, approaches to assail him. 

SUd. Ah, my dear lord ' haste, haste thee to I’ 1 ' 

Mv favourite, my child, from death- the 
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Of these familiar scenes suggests to me 
Phrases alike familiar once—but now— 

Ah me !—my husband— [Faints. 

Re-enter Tamasa. 

Tam. Revive, my child. [Recovering her. 

Rama. (Without.) Here, guider of the car—here stay our 
course. 

Sitd. What voice was that ? oh, it comes o’er my soul, 

Like the low muttering of the thundercloud, 

That promises refreshing dews to earth, 

And calls me back to life! 

Tam. What means this rapture ? 

Why such delight from inarticulate sounds, 

Like the fond peahen .,o muttered thunder? 

Slid. Sounds inartic. .*» ndstthou? 

To my enraptured ear it seemed 

My dear lost lord had uttered the blest sounds. 

Tam. It may be : for ’tis noised amongst mankind, 
Tho'subjugation of the ascetic &udra 
Conducts the hero to this ancient forest. 

Slid. Thus pays ho faithfully the lofty dues 
Exacted by his station.—But he comes— 

Do I again behold him ?—Yes, Tis ho ! 

His gait declares him; but how pale and thin, 

Like the fast waning moon in morning skies 1 
Oh, support me ! [Throws herself into the arms of Tamasa. 
Hama. (Rushing in.)* Goddess adored ! 

Celestial daughter of Vidcha's kings! [Falls fainting. 
Sitd. Ah rne, ill-fated ! See, his lotus eyes 

Close at the sight of me! His deep distress 
O’ermastcrs every sense ! Oh save him ! save him ! 

[7b Tamasd. 

* fn the original, Rrinui is supposed to fall bohind the Beenes, and Sitd 
im»;« out to him, when they are again discovered, or, in the language of the 
i, Enter Hrinia fainted. Several speeches also, ruinous of the otherwise 
good stage effect, are omitted. 
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Tam. Dismiss your terrors—you can best restore him *. 

That gentle hand can bring him back to life. 

Sitd. Say’st thou— 

{Kneels, takes one of Kama's hands in one of hers, and 
applies the other to his forehead.) 

’Tis so—his spirits are recovering. 

Rama, What should this mean ? the heavenly balm that wakes 
The dead to life is poured into my heart; 

Or from the moon ambrosial dews descend, 

Drop on my soul, and rouse me to existence. 

Such is the power that well-known touch possesses 
To change insensibility to life, 

Ami cheer the. chill of dark despair with hope. 

Sitd, {Withdnming.) Oh! this is too much for me. 

Rama. Why ! was it not 

My Sitd that restored me 1 
Sitd. Ah, my lord now seeks me. 

Rama. 1 will search. 

Sitd. (To Tamasd.) I must not meet 

His gaze uncalled. My lord will bo displeased 
That I approach him thus unhid. 

Tam. Fear not ; 

By Bhagavatfs powerful will enshrined, 

You walk, unseen, e’en by the sylvan deities. 

Rama. SitA ! loved SltA!—No, she is not here. 

Where art thou flown—or was it but a dream 1 
Oft has my fancy anxiously explored 
My Jdnakfis retreat, and now, illusively, 

It finds her in these shades. 

{Behind.) Help! help! 

Or Sitrl’s elephant will be destroyed.. 

Rama. My SitA’s favourite! Who dares molest 


The animal she loved ? 


[Rises, and is going. 


* A fo 

passages 
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Enter V as anti. 

V& s . The pride of Rarjhu in these honoured groves— 
Hail, prince! 

Sltd. My friend Vdsanti. 

Rama. Do I see 

My Sit&’s dearest friend ! 

Fas. The same ; but speed 

To save the elepliant. Cross the Godavari , 

Where Sft*Vs name gives virtue to the ford, 

Leaving Jatdyu’s mountain on the right. 

Sitd. Alas, Jat'dyu / 

I he forest is a waste deprived of thee ! 

Rdma. How many recollections do these names 
Sadly recall! 

Fas. No more delay ; quick, follow me ! 

[Extant Vasanti and Kama. 
Sitd. Tell me, dearest Tamasd, cannot, in sooth, 

The wood nymphs see me ? 

Tam. Why should you doubt ? 

The might of Gangd far exceeds the power 
Of every deity. 

Sitd. Then let us follow 

My lord and my dear friend. [Exeunt. 



The Banks of the GodXvaiu. 

Enter Kama and VXsANTf, and afterwards Si'ta and Tamasa. 
Iitlma. Glory to Goddvart! 

Fds. Now, prince, secure 

The victory to him, whom as a child 
Thy princess fondly cherished. 

Rdma. Live and conquer ! 

ids. ’Tis even thus—he triumphs o’er his foe. 

Rdma.. Fate, Sfta, has obeyed tliue. and the elephant, 
Whose sportive frolic pilfered from thine ears, 
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With trunk as llexile as the lotus fibres, 

Their fragrant pendants, now in earliest youth 
Defies the mighty monarch of the woods. 

Nor less his tenderness than prowess. Mark 
The arts he practises to gain the favour 
Of his loved mate, as he imbibes the wave 
Perfumed with lotus buds, and with his trunk 
Sprinkles the fragrant dews upon her form, 

Or rears the broad leaf of the lotus high 
Above her head, to screen her from the sun. 

Slid Well pleased, my TamasA, I view this child 
Of my affections ; but, alas ! the sight 
Recalls the memory of far dearer sons. 

I-Iow fare my boys ? 

Tam. In him you may behold them— 

Such strength and courage as are his, are theirs. 

Sitd. Ah me, unhappy ! not alone condemned 
To separation from my lord, but doomed 
To live divided from my children ! 

Tam. Fate has so willed it. 

Sitd. How have I deserved 

A doom so harsh—what sins have I committed, 
That the sweet faces of my lovely boys, 

Shaded with curling locks and bright with smiles. 
Where the red lips the budding teeth display, 
Should never know the kisses of a father ? 

Tam. If fate be gracious, they may know them yet. 

Sitd. As they recur to memory, my bosom 

Swells with a mother’s passion, and their sire 
Full in my gafce, I seem once more to live 
Blest amongst mortals. 

Tam. Truly it is said, 

The love that children waken is the bond 
That binds their parents strongest to their faith ; 
And even when the wedded pair are held 
By foncl affection, still there needs this tie 
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To make their happiness complete and lasting.* 

Vds. Be seated, prince. Here in this plantain grove 
Behold the marble which in happier days 
Supported thee and Sfta. Here she sat, 

And from her hands gave fodder to the deer 
That boldly crowded round their gentle mistress. 
llama. I cannot bear to look upon it. [ Weeps. 

Vds. {Aside.) Oh, that my lovely friend could now behold 
The altered state of her once beauteous lord, 

His manly form, whose graces, ever new, 

Were once the grateful objects of her sight, 

Now shrunk and withered, and by ceaseless grief 
Now pale and haggard his once blooming cheeks. 
(Aloud.) Put forth your brightest fruits and flowers, ye trees 
Ye breezes, breathe the perfume of the lotus; 

And ye soft choristers, pour all your voices 
In sweet continuous song, for Rdma comes ; 

Once more lie visits his erst-loved domains. 
llama. Here let us rest awhile. 

Vds. Permit me ask, 

How fares the prince, brave Lakshmaria? 
llama. (Not hearing her , apart.) 

’Twas in these scenes 

The gentle Maithilt delighted fed 

The innocent animals confiding round her. 

Where’er I turn, sad recollections rise, 

And my hard heart resolves itself in dew. 

Vds. The Mahdrdja does not speak of Lakslimana. 
llama. (Apart,) Her cold respectful manner, and her voice 
With starting tears, broken and indistinct, 

I comprehend; she knows the tale: (To her.) The prince 
Is well. [ JVeeps. 

* A few speeches of the dialogue arc here, and in some following pas¬ 
sages, omitted, merely to compress a scene which, being devoid of action, 
is extended to a disproportionate length in the original, especially as the 
speeches of »SUd and Tamasa sometimes suspend the conversation of .Kama 
and Vifaant! through an inconvenient interval. 
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Vds. Then why these tears ? 

Slid. Vdsanti, this is cruel: 

My lord demands respect from all, and most 
From those who love me. 

Vds. How hadst thou the heart 

To drive that gentle being from thee? Once 
She was thy love, thy other, dearer life, 

Light of thine eyes, and nectar of thy soul— 

How can such deed be credited of Rdma ? 

Rama. The world compelled it. 

Vds. Why? 

Kama. It knew no cause. 

J r ds. Obdurate man, to heed the world’s reports 
Alone, nor reck the scorn that waits the cruel! 

Hast thou forgotten what disastrous fate 
Befell the fawn-eyed SM, when she dwelt 
Before in lonely woods? What then occurred 
May make thee tremble for what since has chanced. 
Iidma. What horrible suggestions! Yes, I see 
My Siti'i once again the spoil of fiends. 

In vain her slender form and lovely looks 
Demand compassion; vainly do those eyes 
Roll wild with terror, fearful as the glance 
Unsteady of the yearling fawn, and vain 
The tender burden that she graceful bears, 

To move the savages to pity. Where, 

O where, abandoned Sftii, art thou now? 

Sitd. Alas ! he weeps aloud. 

Turn. ’Tis better thus 

To give our sorrows way. Sufferers should speak 
Their griefs. The bursting heart that overflows 
In words obtains relief; the swelling lake 
Is not imperilled, when its rising waters 
Find ready passage through their wonted channel* 

* Lit. "By those who arc in sorrow their sorrows should be tutored, 
as the heart in the agitation of grief is upheld In word- ” 'fho ten 
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Mark Rdmabliadm —little cause lias lie 
To thank mankind ; yet, faithful to his duty, 

He labours for their good, who oft have been 
The source of ill to him, though still affliction 
Unceasing for thy loss jDreys on his life, 

As scorching summers parch the fragile flower. 

He knows no pleasures, nor partakes the joys 
Of social converse,—’tis to him relief 
To-day to give a vent to sighs and tears. 
llama. Alas! 

Affliction rends my heart, and yet it breaks not; 
Sorrow unnerves my frame, but leaves me conscious; 
Though fires internal burn, they not consume me; 
And fate, that tortures, yet forbears my life. 

Ah, people of Ayodhyd! ye refused 
\ our queen a home amongst ye, and remorseless 
Drove her to wander in the lonely wilds. 

Be satisfied. Ihe memory of the virtues 
I loved so long now overpowers my strength, 

And I too, homeless, melt away in tears. 

V&s. Nay, nay, my lord, be firm. 

Rama. Bo firm, VAsanti! 

Alas ! the twelve long years the world lias been 
Deprived of SitA, have to me been nothing. 

1 have not lived : there has not been a RAma. 

Yet still I have endured—though sharp the pain 

As if a burning brand or vcnomed sting 

Were lodged within my breast—I have endured it. 

But now the firmness of my heart is broken, 

(iment is familiur to the dramas of Shakespeare Thus, in Richard t/u 
Third:— 

" Eli*. Why should calamity he full of words? 

! Dnch. of York. Lot them have scope, though what they do impart 
Help nothing else, yet do they ease the heart.” 

A nd in AJitchdh :— 

“ Give sorrow words; the grief that does not speak 
WhiHpers the o’erfraught heart, and makes it break.” 
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As round me rise so many sad memorials 
To call my Sitd once again to view. 

In vain I struggle with my inward passion, 

And check the growing sorrows that distract me. 

The anguish of my mind will force expression 
More vehement, because so long repressed. 

The rushing river, for a while impeded, 

First saps the barrier, and at length its current 
Impetuous sweeps the opposing sands away. 

Fi is. (Aside.) He is much moved; I will divert his thoughts 
To other objects. Look around you, prince, 

And mark the scenes that Janasthdna offers. 

Behold the spot, where in yon shady bower 
Of twining creepers wove, you often sate, 

To watch, impatient, SftA’s homeward course 
From the Goddmrfs pure stream; and she, 

Who coming marked remote your fond anxiety, 

As fearful of rebuke for long delay, 

Bowed sportively her head, and with closed palms, 
Touched her fair front to deprecate your anger. 

Si la. Cruel Vasantf! this is unmerciful, 

Thus with heart-piercing shafts, incessantly 
To wound the bosom of my lord and mine. 

Hama. Relentless JYmakf, where’er I gaze 

I view thy charms—in vain, for thou art pitiless. 

My heart is bursting—all my vigour flies me. 

The world is a wide desert; I am burnt 
With inward fires—deep, deep, in thickest gloom 
My soul is plunged, and all is night around me. 

. [Faints. 

Sitil. Alas ! his senses fail him ; as his thoughts 
Revert to me, unhappy, his existence, 

The hope of all, is thus again endangered. 

Tam. Fear not, your hand revives him. 

[Slt<i ads us hj"r<. 


iVis. lie recovers. 
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Rama . Once more, ambrosia, 

Spread o'er each limb by that celestial hand, 

Restores my parting spirit, and converts 
My sorrows to ineffable delight. 

Joy, joy, Vdsanti, thou wilt share my joy ! 

Vds. Whence is this transport ? 

Rdrna. Sitd, she is found! 

Vis. Where 1 

Rama. Here—before us—dost thou not see her ? 

Vds. Why mock my sorrows ? why thus rend a heart 
Already broken by my Site’s loss ? 

Rama. 1 mock thee not; I could not be deceived. 

Too well I know the touch of that dear hand, 

The marriage rite first placed in mine ; even now, 
Cool as the snow-drift to my fevered palm, 

And soft as -jasmine buds I grasp it—here— 

[By a sudden effort he catches hold of Sltd's hand. 
Sttd . Alas ! 1 yield. [Stmggling. 

Rama. Vdsantf, it is real! 

This rapture is too much; it quite unmans me; 

Tis no delusion ; touch, and be convinced. 

Vds. Alas ! he raves. [Sitd gets away. 

Rdrna. ; Tis gone again! I feared it. 

From my cold touch the cool palm shrinks; my grasp, 
Trembling, ill held the tremulous prisoner, 

And it has slipped away. What! no where I Speak, 
Pitiless Vaideht / 

Sitd. I am rightly called, 

To mark this agony and Jive. 

Rdrna. Oh, where— 

Where art thou, dearest? Hear my call! appear! 

Be not unmerciful! oh, fly me not! 

'Tis strange; it must be phantasy, or else 
Vdsanti would have seen her. Do I dream ? 

Does Kdma sleep? or doth the mighty power 
That framed the universe, and oft delights 
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To spread delusion, fabricate a phantom, 
To 'cheat me of my senses ? 


Situ. Nay, loved Ihlma, 

’Tis I who play a phantom, and deceive thee. 

Rdma. My friend V&santf, those who love me still, 

Can gather little pleasure from my presence ; 

Why should I longer cause thy tears to flow 1 
Forgive me ; let me hence. 

Slid. (To Taniasd.) Again I lose him. 

Tam. Yield not to despair. Seek we the feet 
Of Bhagavati , to perfect the rites, 

That will for Kusa and for Lava win 
Auspicious days to come. 

SitA. Oh, let me look, 

A little moment longer, on a form 
I never, never, may behold again ! 

Rdma. I go to finish, now, my Asicamcdha. 

I have my bride. 

Slid. What is it that I hear ? 

Rdma. The image of my Sltd, 

Wrought of pure gold, will grace the festival.* 

Sttd. Thou art, indeed, the son of Dasaratha ! 

My past affliction all is now effaced ; 

Thrice happy she whom my loved lord reveres. 

Who glads his heart, and is the hope of nations. 

Tam. You speak your own eulogiura, love. 

Stfd. Forgive me. (Seems ashamed.) 

You must despise this weakness. 

Tam. Lot us depart. 

* Thus in the Alcestis of Euripides, Admctus , in order to console himself 
for the loss of his spouse, declares that 

« By the hand of skilful artists framed. 

Her image shall be placed upon my couch. 

The spirit with which Kdma has the image of SitA folincd is much more 
worthy of a hero and king. In all hie conduct, indeed, ho is vastly superior 
to Admdun: and in the dolin ation oi a situation in some respects similar, 
the Hindu poet is equally superior to the Grecian. 
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Sitd. I follow you. 

Tam. Eut with averted eye, 

Casting its languid looks, not to the path 
The feet should tread; the painful effort strives, 

In vain, to overcome the strong attraction. 

Sitd. I how me to the feet of my dear lord, 

The source of every blessing. [Fainting. 

Tam. Be of courage. 

Sitd. Alas! how short an instant to behold 

The bright moon gleaming through contending clouds. 

Tam. How manifold the forms affection takes, 

And yet is one unchanged ! as water, seen 
In bubbles, eddies, billows, is the saiye 
Unaltered element. 

Iidma. (In his car, to the Charioteer.) 

This way direct my rapid car. 

All. (Addressing mutually each other.) 

May holy mother Earth, 

The empress of the floods, with all the spirits 
Of forests and of streams, the bard inspired, 

The sage Vasiskfha, and his pious dame, 

Protect your path, and guide you unto happiness ! 


END OF THE THIRD ACT. 
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ACT IV. 




The Hermitage of Valmi'ki. 

Enter SaudhAtari and BiiAnhAyana, two Ascetic disciples. 
Bhdil. Behold, Saudhdtaki, our humble dwelling ! 
VYdmiki’s holy hermitage assumes 
The face of preparation ; lie expects 
Unwonted guests to-day ; the wild deer feed 
Upon unusual fragments, and the air 
Is filled with savoury odours.* 

Sau. There must be 

Some wondrous cause, to make our grey-beards lay 

Their lectures by to-day. 

Bhdii. There is a cause, 

And that of no mean import. 

Sau. Tell me, I pray you, 

What venerable ox may we expect 
To visit us 1 

J)UL For shame ! refrain from jests : 

The great VasisMha hither brings the queens 
Of Dasaivtka, with Arundhatf, 

From lliskyairinQa to our master’s dwelling. 

Sau. VasisMha is it? 

1IMA. The same. 

Sau. L ( raw his pardon. I had ill. m Jit. at le.i t, 

It was a wolf or tiger we should look for. 

Bh'ti. How so ? 


» The text deals more in particulars. The deci js said to drink the 
,mi of the water in which the ordinary sort of rice, as well as wild r.oo, has 
cn boiled, and .he air is charged with the smell of ghee, boiled .ice. an,I 
getablos, mixed with the fruit of the jujube, in the course of culinary 


preparation. 
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Sun. Why else was there provided 
The fatted calf for his regale I 
Blidii. Why, know you not, 

The V idas* which enshrine our holy law, 

Direct the householder shall offer those 
Who in the law are skilled, the honied meal, 

And with it flesh of ox, or calf, or goat, 

And the like treatment shall the householder 
Receive from Brahmans learned in the Vedas ? t 


He quotes the text Samdihso madhuparkati, a rather extraordinary 
liberty in such a place. 

t Some texts of Manu would seem to authorise the eating of animal food 
at all seasons, observing merely the preliminary ceremony of offering a por¬ 
tion of it to the gods or manes, like the heroes of Homer, with whom a 
sacrifice is only the prelude to a feast. Thus, 

“ Hayin £ bought flesh himself, or obtained it by aid of another, he who 
cats it, after worshipping the gods or manes, commits no sin.”— (Mann, 
v. 32.) 

“ He who catB animals which may be eaten, is not defiled by the daily 
practice of the act : for animals which may be eaten and those who eat them 
were al.kc created by BrahrruV' (v. 30). He admits, also, that animal food 
has been used by ancient sages, even as nourishment, without regard to 
sacrificial consecration. “Deer and birds were killed by Brdhmanas for 
sacrifice ; also for the nutriment of dependants, as was formerly done by 
Acjastya ” (v. 22). However, Manu prohibits the expenditure of life for the 
gratification of the appetite, and restricts the use of animal food to the Ma 
dhuparka sacrifice and offerings to the manes and to the gods. “ Manu has 
declared that animals may he killed in offerings to the gods in sacrifice and 
the Madhuparka, but not on any other occasion ” (v. 41). The Madhuparka 
here implies the respectful reception of a guest, which included the presenta¬ 
tion of a mixture of curds and honey ( mad/tu, honey, and parka, aspersion). 
This is the ceremony alluded to in the text; and, agreeably to the law of 
Manu, meat was added to the offerings, comformably to the text: “ Let him 
oiler to a Brclhmaiia, versed in the Vedas, a large ox or goat. ”— (Mitdk. p. 48.) 
Mr Colebrooke observes, that “ It seems to havo been anciently the custom 
to slay a cow on this occasion, and the guest was therefore called a goyhna 
or cow-killer. — (As. lies. vii. 289.) Flesh was also distributed on public 
occasions, when BraUmadas were assembled. Thus, Yudhishthira , on taking 
possession of the splendid hall of audience constructed for him by Maya 
JDtinavn, fed many thousand Brdhmaiias'KMh all sorts of viands, including tho 
fie.- li of hears and deor. 1 ho great repugnance to animal diet that now exists 
amongst the Hindus in some provinces must have been of comparatively 







Sau. You must mistake. 

Bhdn. How so i 

Saic. Admit the meal of flesh 

Was for Vasishiha dress’d ; why was it not 
Alike provided for the royal sage ? 

To Janaka were curds and honey given; 

No flesh. 

Bhdn. ’Tis true; for though the sages use 
To eat of flesh, yet Janaka foregoes 
The practice. Sorrowing for his daughter’s fate. 
He leads an anchoret’s abstemious life, 

And in the woods of Chandradwip has spent 
Long years of solitude and self-denial. 

Sau, What brings him here 1 
BMn. To sec the sago VAlnriki; and Kausalyd 
Is summoned by Arundhati to meet 
Her ancient friend Vaideha. 

Sau. Let us leave 

These elders to themselves, and join the youth, 
Who make the utmost of their holiday. 

Bhdn. Agreed. 


modern origin. Wo m.iv be satisfied from the above, that tlio lh\ihnunw. 
seldom v.anted excuses for partaking of it. and the other castes wore not 
likely to 1)0 more scrupulous. In fact, the AVi-i'v,,-..«« • especially autho- 

rhus K-ima. hi hi* peregrinations, is described by Viilmiki as catching, oil 
ing, and cooking the dinner of his spouse and himself : - 


Thelr thirst allayed, the princes ply tho chase, 

\ud a fat stag soon falls beneath their arrows. 

\ fire they kindle next, and dress their prize: 

Then, offering to the gods and manes made, 

With SiU they tho social banquet share. 

— (Ilinutyana, b. 11 . see. 40.) 


The M«Mh r,ta, however, has in some places » (a> f 1> e-oppo«Uo 

,ctriric and in the D<lna dharmi motion, BhUhma expatUto* to h 
jhxra at considerable length upon the merit of aMaimng Iron mu,-a 
Od. placing chariness of life among '..he first of virtues, a doc. rum teWp.ed 
iparenrly, or at least more rigidly professed, in order to MBpote upon an 
jual footing with tho Pm addh is and Jam 
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See from the dwelling of V&limki comes 
The royal sage, and rests beneath the tree 
That shades the cell. A deep and ceaseless sorrow 
Preys on his heart, like a destroying fire, 

That, lighted in the trunk of some tall tree, 
Consumes unseen its sap. Let us withdraw. 

[Exeunt. 


Enter Janaka. 

i 

My anguish, like a sharp-toothed saw, corrodes 
Incessantly my heart. Whene’er I think 
Upon my child, my sorrows freshly flow, 

Like the continuous current of a river. 

How hard it is, that neither ago nor grief, 

Nor penances austere, release my spirit 
From this consuming frame—nor dare I loose 
The vital spark myself, for deepest hell, 

Where the‘sun never shines, awaits the wretch 
Who lifts his hands against his own existence. 

By recollection every hour renewed, 

In spite of fleeting years, my griefs survive. 

Daughter of sacrifice, alas ! my Slta, 

That such should be the sad vicissitude 

Thou sliouldst have suffered, that it shames thy sire 

To weep thy destiny as he could wish. 

My child, my child ! to memory still recur 
Thy infant charms, thy lotus countenance, 

Chequer’d with smiles and tears, where starting teeth 
Like young buds shone, and thy sweet childish prattle 
Tripping in utterance. Earth, mighty goddess, 

Whose glory fire, and holy sages witness, 

And Ganrja , and the god of Raghu’s race, 

The sun, why cruel hast thou sought the death 
Of thine own daughter ? She to whom thou gavest, 

As eloquence to wisdom, birth, and ever 
Wast worshipped by her as her guardian deity. 
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Arundhatl approaches; with her comes 
The queen of Dasdratha, my dear friend 
KausalyA. Who shall put his trust in life 1 
Once in the royal mansion did she shine 
The goddess of prosperity—I shame her 
By such comparison—yet, now, she bows 
To tyrant destiny, and pines in anguish. 

Why should I heed my sufferings, when I mark 
The sad reverse she feels 1 alas ! her sight, 

That once was bliss, is now as painful to mo 
As brino to a raw wound. 

Enter KausalyA, Arundiiati, and Attendant. 
Arun. You must comply. The sage commands you come 
To meet the king ; lie is already here. 

Why this reluctance, lady 1 
JUten. Be advised. 

Arouse your firmness, madam, and obey 
The orders of the sage Vasishtha.* 

Kau. I obey. 

Yet hard the task to face mine ancient friend. 

His grief and mine are one, and mine already 
OVrpowcrs my heart—its fibres must give 'u-'i}- 
A Mil. Such pain is unavoidable ; tho griefs 

JVIan feels, when absent from a faithful friend. 
Renew at his encounter, and again 
Extend, and deepen through a thousand channels. 
Kau. Alas ! how can I meet his gaze, deprived 
Of his beloved child ? 

A run. Think, you behold 

In him a venerable relative, 

To whom the great preceptor of his race.t 


« The attendant has one or two speeches inoro, which arc omit ted in tho 


translation 

+ Y<\f*ai alb/a. a sage 
Yajur- Yr.dti. 


anJ legislator, and teacher of ono portion of tho 
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The sacred knowledge of the Vedas gave. 

Kau. I see in him a royal sage, the friend 
Of an illustrious sovereign, and the sire 
Of her I called my daughter. Ah ! I dream 
Of other days and joys, that destiny 
Has now, alas, unsparingly destroyed. 

Jan. All hail! Arundhati, to whom the earth 

At twilight bends its waving head in homage : 
Whom the three worlds revere, and who enjoyest 
The love of him, of sages first and best, 

Who lives the source exhaustless of pure light. 

Arm . May light supreme illume thee—may the sun 
That shines eternal hallow thee ! * 

Jan. My friend, 

How fares the noble mother of the king? 

Kau. Aas! a [Faints. 

Jan. What’s this? 

A run. Your sight too well recalls 

Her lord, her children, and the long past days 
Of happiness, now gone—the fond remembrance 
O’ercomes her strength—the matron’s heart is still 
As soft and delicate as the tender flower. 

Jan . Alas ! that I should be the cause of suffering 
To one I have not seen so long, the wife 
Of my still cherished friend—united with me 
In closest bonds—dear as my heart, my peace, 
Dear as my person, or my life itself, 

The present fruit and object of my being, 

Or whatsoever else were dearest to me. 


w Tho salutation and reply arc both very curious. The first is a little 
unintelligible, but both are precisely in the spirit of the Gdyatrt , or sacred 
verse of the Vtdas, and indicate a system very different from the common 
Hindu polytheism. The text of Jatiaka’a speech is corrupt, but A rundhalVs 
reply is, ]>ar*m jyotit t<'' pnik<Uatthn } ai/atk tv\uh pundtu devati paro rdjd 
y>i i aha fa pall. . May supreme light enlighten thee, may this divine light 
who glows, purify thee. 
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And is not this his wife ? and can I give 
Her pain, that does not equally afflict 
My friend ?—for she was ever one with him 
In joy and sorrow. Fate is here alone 
To blame : then let me, as I think of lmn. 
Forbear to agonise her sinking heart. 

Km Where itrt tliou, dearest Jiinald 1 Motl.mks 
I still behold thy graceful limbs, as light 
As lunar rays, and mark thy lotus face 
Budding with playful smiles, and shedding pride 
And fortune on thy marriage celebration. 

As the delighted monarch called thee child, 

\nd bade thee sit upon his knee, and termed thee 
The pride of Uaghu's loftiest hope, the bond • 

Of .Tanaka’s exalted house, and his. 


j an . Imperial Daiaratha, every way 

Within my heart thy memory is secured. . 

Fathers in social life but raroly prize 
Their daughters, and confine their fond regard 
To those who wed them ; but not thus didst thou. 
For S£tA ever was to thee a daughter, 

And cherished as thy child ; but them art gone, 

And the dear seed of our alliance blighted. 

Fi< upon life ! the world is now a hell. 

Kan. My child, my JMiakT! in vain I mourn thee ; 

Nor will my life, enfeebled by despair, 

Yet bound in chains of adamant, release me. 

Arm Take comfort, princess; give your tears some resp. 
Recall the words your pious teacher uttered, 

Who prophesied at tiishyairinga's dwelling, 

The dews of happiness would yet descend. 

And cheer the last days of your closing life. 

Kou. 1 have no relish, now, for worldly happiness 
j run . You cannot doubt the scor’d prophetic sig 1 • 

Trust mo, what lie hath said will surely bo . 
WhateVr is uttered by the holy th"liman, 
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Who is the light divine made manifest, 

Must come to pass—the blessing which invoked 
Propitious Lakshmi to the nuptial rite, 

Was not unmeaning, nor pronounced in vain. 


[A noise behind. 


Jan. The boys amidst their sports. 

Kau. Little suffices to the joys of youth. (Loo/cs out.) 

But who is yonder—strong, and light, and active ? 
He bears the noble port of Rdmabhadra: 

W ho should this be, that he so charms my sight? 

A'iun. (Apart.) This must be one that Bhdgirathl named 
To me in secrecy ; which should it be, 

Kusa or Lava ?— we will ascertain. 

Jan. In sooth, he bears a strong similitude : 

Ilis parted locks, dark as the lotus leaf, 

Denote the warrior tribe, and ’mongst his fellows 
He shows a proud preeminence. It seems 
Lhat Bdma once more has become a boy — 

Who is tins youth that thus delights our sight ? 

.Inin. Some Rshattviya lad, who here awhile pursues 
His sacred studies. 

Jan. You have rightly judged 

His birth: for see, on either shoulder hangs 
The martial quiver, and the feathery shafts 
Blend with his curling locks : below his breast, 

Slight tinctured with the sacrificial ashes, 

The deer-skin wraps his body: with the zone 
Of Murvd bound, the rnadder-tinted garb 
Descending vests his limbs; the sacred rosary 
Begirts his wrist, and in one hand he bears 
r I he plpal staff, the other grasps the bow.* 

A ru ml hat i, whence comes he? 

These insignia of the military student are according to Many, with the 
addition of the nshos of the fuel used in sacrifice, and the bracelet or rotary 
of the flccds of the ol coo carpus, which are not indispensable accompani- 
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A run. You forget; 

I came here but to-day. 

Jan. (To the attendant.) My worthy friend, 

Go to VYilmiki, and of him inquire 
Who is this boy: and tell the boy himself, 

Some aged persons wish to talk with him. 

Attcn. As you command. [Exit. 

Kau. What think you <1 —will he come ? 

Anin. What busy fancies has his sight suggested? 

Dismiss them ; they are idle. 

Kau . He hears our messenger respectfully ; 

Dismisses him, and hither comes the youth. 

Jan, The natural graces of expanding youth, 

Though lost to fools, familiar to the wise, 

Shed not the virtue that in him resides. 

As he advances, he attracts my mind, 

Firm though it be, as sways the slender rod 
Of magnet force the ponderous mass of iron. 

Enter Lava. 

Lava . To talk with me; and yet I know them not. 

How am 1 to address them—ignorant 

What claims their birth, or tribe, or name may give them 

To my respect ? yet, to the aged, this 

At least is due. (A]>proach> s.) Conceive the brow of Lava 

Is bent to do you reverence. 

A run. and Jan. Long life await you . 

Kau, Long be thy days, ray child! 

Ann*. Come hither, child. {Embraces him ; then apart.) 
This dear embrace, so long delayed, 

Fulfils at length ray every wish. 

Kau. Come hither, youth. (Embraces him.) 

Ho is, indeed, most like, 

meats, ami indicate a Idas to the Aden faith. Thcylpn/ stafl'ifl ael.ntl mad. 
of the wood of the rtpal or holy %-trco. The tone of van ' « » t?™"’ 

fastened over one hip and hanging loosely over the other, made oft he It >10 

of a kind of creeper, Sanwcum zej/Utnicn 
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Not only in his stature, nor in hue 
As jetty as the sable leaves that float 
Upon the stream, nor in his mellow voice, 

Deep as the wild duck’s cry when gathering pleased 
The fibres of the lotus stalk ; but most 
Ilis firm flesh is like RAma’s to the touch. 

Hard as the seed-cup of the water-lily; 

Then in his countenance—there well I see _ 

Dost thou not note it? ( ToJamlca .) Look attentively— 
The features of my daughter, beauteous SftA. 

Jan. I mark it well. 

Kau. My heart misgives me: hast thou a mother, child, 

Or lives thy father in thy recollection? 

Lava. Neither. 

1 

Kau. Whose art thou ? 

Lava. Wise Ydlmhri’s. 



Kau. Say on. 

Lava. I know no more. 

{Behind.) Warriors take heed, ’tis Chandrafeetu’s order, 
That none disturb the holy hermitage. 

a run. The prince is here; he leads the martial escort 
That guards the consecrated steed ; haply 
We may behold him; this is fortunate. 

Kau. The son of Lakshmafia commands—those sounds 
Descend like drops of nectar in my ears. 

Lava. Reverend sir, who is tins Chandraketu ? 

Hast thou ever heard, brave youth, 

Of Rama and of Lakshmaha? 

Lava. The heroes 

Of the lidmdyana ? 


Jan. The same. 


Lava. How r should I not know it ? 

Jau. The son of Lakshmaha is Chandraketu. 
him. The son of f.'rmild : the grandson thus 
Of MUhil&'s pious king. 

Arnn. He knows the history. 
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Jan. Since you are so well skilled in this, dear boy, 
Tell us what other offspring had the sons 
Of Dasarcitha 1 

Lava. So much of the tale 
Is not yet taught us. 

Jan. Is it not composed ? 

Lava. It is, but not imparted ; save a portion 
For Bharata , the master of the drama, 

To be performed, prepared, and, by the Sage 
Himself, transcribed for an especial purpose. 

Jan. What purpose ? 

Lara, To be taught by Bharata 
To the Apsarasas. * 

Jan. All this excites our curiosity. 

Lava- Our reverend master 

Is much engaged in this, and has despatched 
His pupils with his work. Along with them, 
Their guide and guard, in arms my brother went. 

Kau. Hast thou a brother, child ? 

Lava. I have; his name is Kuki. 

Kau. Is he the elder? 

Lava. In that his birth bad just the start of mine. 

Jan. Twin brethren are you then I 

Lava. Grave sir, we are. 

Jan, Tell us how far the tale of Rdma comes. 

Lava. To Lakshmaha's return, when he had left 
The delicate Sitd in the pains of travail, 

Amidst the lonely woods, deserted thus, 

To still the foul aspersions of the people. 

Kau, .Vlas, my lovely child! that such a change, 

The cruel work of destiny, should fall 
Upon thy tender frame—and thou alone 1 

Jan. Poor helpless queen ! 

Disgrace, the forest terrors, and the pains . 


The nymphs and actresses of InJra's parv.di-e. 
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Of child-birth, all at once assail thy life; 

The fiends impure close round their fated prey. 

No refuge in thy fears. I cannot cease 
To recollect thy sufferings. 

Lava . Dame, who are these ? (To Arundhati.)* 

Arun. Janakaand Kausalya. 

Jan. Shame on the thankless race that wronged thy fame, 

And Rdrna’s haste to listen to their calumnies. 

The cruel blow that has overwhelmed my child 
Arouses all my soul, and tempts my wrath 
To deal with arms, or direr imprecations, 

Destruction on my Site’s,persecutors. 

Kau. Preserve us, dame, appease the royal sage. 

Arun . Such expiation still must be performed 
By all whom public calumny assails. 

Remember Rdma is thy son : he claims 
Thy love; the helpless people, too, demand 
A king’s compassion. 

Jan. I indulge no hate 

To either; RAma ever is my son ; 

And for the citizens, I call to mind 
Women and children, men infirm with years, 

And sacred Brdhmans form the varied throng. T 

Enter Pupils. 

Pup. The horse, the horse !—so often in the Vedas 
Read of—unseen, comes living in our sight. 
him. The horse, the horse !—the mighty beast of war— 

The beast of sacrifice. How looks he? tell me. 

Pup. With four firm hoofs he spurns the ground : erect 
He bears his arching neck ; behind he lashes 
His flowing tail, and scatters wide the grain.— 

But whilst we chatter here he bounds away. 

Come and behold. \Luy hold of Lava. 

* The^tago direction here ia expressed with German precision. Lava 
surveys them with rcBpcet/ul and painful curiosity. 
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Lava. Elders, tliey drag me from you. [Exeunt. 

Arun. Follow your pleasure. 

Kau. Let us accompany him; 

I live but in his sight. 

Arun. His speed defies 

Our tardy steps; we cannot keep in view 
So fleet a runner. 


Enter Attendant. 

Mess. I have seen VAlmfki, 

And to your questions thus replies the sage :— 

That which is fit for you to know, in time 
Shall be made known. 

Jan. Iiis answer is mysterious. 

Come, matron and my friend ; seek we, ourselves, 
The venerable sage. 

[Exeunt. 


Another Part of the Crove. 

Enter Lava and ike Pupils. 

Piiji. See, prince, is it not wonderful ? 

Lava. I see, 

And recognise the AsieanudhUc steed. 

I'vp. How know you him 1 
Lava. Have you not read 

The section that describes him ? See, the guards 
In mail arrayed, with spears and maces armed, 

A hundred each, attend upon his course. 

If you believe mo not, go ask of them, 
llo! Soldier! toll, why is this'steed so guarded ? 

Lam. (Apart.) The AimmoVut is tlje glorious rite 
Of all subduing monarch*; ’(is the mark 
Of high pretension, and inflicts discredit 
On every other of the warrior race. 
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Guard. The horse ! brave youths. Upon the banner look, 
And listen to the herald’s cry : the steed 
Is his who triumphed o’er the ten-necked fiend, 

The only hero of the seven-fold world. 

Lava. This is unbearable. 

Pup. The prince is wise. What is it that he talks of ? 
Lava. Is earth deserted by the Kshattriya tribe, 

That such proud vaunts are hazarded? 

Guard. Compared 

With our great prince, who can be called a Kshattriya ? 
Lava. Babblers! If there be such, they are, and know 
No fear. Enough ; away with idle words. 

I, even I, will hurl that banner down, 

Though guarded by your arrows. Hear me, friends 
And fellows of my sports, drive off the horse 
With clods cf turf, and let him scamper hence 
To gambol with the deer. 

[The bays run off. 

Enter a ‘Soldier. 

How now, imp of mischief, what would you do ? 

Away; a lino of ruthless troops advance 
To punish such mad pranks. The prince, with bow 
Prepared, but gazing on yon lovely forest, 

Awhile perceives you not; then haste away, 

And hide yourselves amidst those clustering treea 

The Boys return. 

(To Lava.) ’Tis done, as you desired. 

The soldiers raise their bows, and point their shafts 
Against you, and the hermitage is still 
Remote. Fly ; hy with the speed of deer. 

[Run off. 

Lam. Let the shafts fall, and the wide yawning bow 
Expand its monstrous jaws, bristling with teeth 
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Innumerous and vast, roiuid which the string 
Laps like a tongue, impatient to distend 
Its mighty stomach with its prey, and roaring 
Loud as the clang of thunder-clashing clouds. 



\ 

END OF THE FOURTH ACT. 
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■ ACT V. 


Behind. 

Ho, soldiers! haste, or we are put to shame! 

See, hither speeds the prince : his charioteer 
Urges the fiery steeds : Sumantra whirls 
The lash, and on they bound, whilst o’er the head 
Of Chandraketu his red banner floats 
Loose to the breezes. 

Enter Chandraketu in his Car , driven by Sumantra. 
Chan. What marvel’s this, Sumantra, what brave hero 
I bus from his ceaseless-sounding bowstring rains 
A shower of countless shafts upon our host? 

Like a bright crest upon the brow of battle 
The warrior shines, and as the mantling glow 
Of scorn and anger kindles on his cheeks, 

He wears a more than human loveliness. 

Strange, that a lad, the son of some recluse 
Or holy sage, should with such desperate valour 
• Singly defy a multitude of foes, 

As if he was a scion yet unknown 
Of Raghu’s stock. With wonder I behold 
Hie fiery darts that roar along the sky, 

Like some wild elephant that cries with anguish, 
When on his front the cleaving falchion falls. 

Sum. Like thine his person; and his lofty bearing 

Defies both gods and demons. As I gaze on him, 

I call to memory Rdraa, when, in youth, 

He aimed his arrows at the host impuro 
That harassed Kusika's exalted son. 

Chan. I feel abashed when I observe his prowess. 

Unmoved he stands, though round him madly rages 
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The storm of battle—through the murky air, 

With clouds of dust obscured, the whirling sword 
Flashes like lightning—rattle the rushing cars, 

With jangling bells harsh pealing j onward roll 
Like thunder-clouds the ponderous elephants, 
Dark-laden with the tempest of the war. 

He shouts defiance, and his clanging bow 
Is heard above the rattling drums, more loud 
And more reiterated than the din 
Which mountain bowers reverberate to the roar 
Of the wild elephant. The hero heaps 
The earth with trunkless, tossing heads, as offerings 
To satisfy the hungry king of death. 

Sum. (Apart.) I dread to bring these daring youths together. 
Should Obandraketu fall—and yet bis birth 
Demands the danger—if Ikshicdku’s heir 
Be wanting in the hour of peril, where 
Shall man expect protection ? 

Chan. On every side the cowards yield. Oh, shame ! 

Sum. Prince, we are now within the hero’s hail. 

Chan. What name has by the heralds been proclaimed ■ 

Sum. Lava. 

Chan. Lava ! Hero, hear ! 

Forbear these foes unworthy. Here am I. 

On me exhaust thy daring, as on thee 
My prowess longs to satisfy its craving. 

Sum. He hears you, prince, and for a nobler enemy 
Suspends pursuit: e’en so the lion’s cub 
Foregoes the flying elephant herd, and turns 
To brave the falling thunderbolt. 



Enter Lava. 


lava. Hail, valiant prince I your v'ords proclaim you w 011 li\ 
Your lofty lineage, and Of my encounter. 

See, I obey your call!-• ifitk.mt.) 
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^ liat! do the slaves, once scattered from the field, 
Return to seek the fight, and bar my way ? 

Though louder were their shouts than ocean's roar, 
When o’er the wreck of worlds the blasts of fate 
Drive his tumultuous waves, their clamours yield 
Fresh fuel to my wrath, whose rising fires 
More uncontrollable and fiercely glow, 

Than the dread flames deep caverned in the earth, 
And fed with splintered rocks. 

Chan. Regal’d them not. 

Esteem me as thy friend, for I admire 
Thy merits ; and consider thou as thine 
Whate’er to me belongs. Thine are these troojis, 

And should not move thy anger ; be thy prowess 
Tried by the test of mine, and mine alone. 

Imvu. ( Turning back.), This is indeed an honour, to receive 
Such high encomium for this royal youth, 

The bravest of the children of the sun. 

Why measure him with these ? Yet can I bear 
These clamorous menaces, that from the crowd 
Defy me \ no; I thus efface my shame. 

[Iiushes out. 

Chun. Behold him, where he speeds : with high disdain 
He draws his bow against the crowds in front, 

Y hilst others press his rear. So central gleams 
The bow of hulra , ’midst divided clouds, 

Tossed in dissevered masses by the gale. 

Ho ! warriors, hear me : shall we thus be shamed 
By such unequal fight?—shall valiant men 
Attack a slender youth ?—shall plaited mail 
Oppose the deer skin?—and the rattling car, 

And horse, and elephant, combine to crush 
A single fooman, as on foot lie braves ye ? 

Lava. (Juf toning.) He pities me. Indeed, this waste of time 
Shall cease. With heavenly arms I fight, 
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And they no more impede me. 

[Stands in the attitude of meditation. 

Chan. Wliafc is this 1 

The shouts are stilled. 

Lava. Now for a nobler foe. 

Sum. This is no common deed : the youth must wield 
Celestial weapons. 

Chan. It is true; for see, 

In fearful change that equal pains the eye. 

Alternate gloom to flashing lightning yields. 

How like a painted army stands our host, 

As the resistless charm subdues their senses ; 

And now along the sky dark vapours float 
In masses, ponderous as the peaks of Vinmya , 

And blackness gathered from the depths of hell; 

Like molten brass, red sullen flames by fits 

Glow through the gloom, and loud the breeze awakes, 

As ’twere the wind of final dissolution. 

Sum. Whence could he gain such power ? 

Chan. From whom, 

But his great master, wise Prachctas 1 son ? 

Sum. Not his the gifts : Krisdfaca’s progeny 
By him on ViswAmitra were bestowed, 

And he to RAma gave them. 

Chan. Yet, perchance, 

Others, w ho equally the light of truth t 

Within themselves possess, may of themselves 
Obtain possession of the self-same powers. 

Sum. Enough ! Be on your guard : he comes. 

Chan, and Lava. {Together.) Tis strange : 

Some bidden cause my heart with rapture fills 
At sight of this fair youth. Is it the hope 
Of future converse.—is it his lofty worth-—, 


’ This is a specimen of the uae of <he heavenly wms of which mention w:h 
made in the First Act. The weapon here oinplo.vod i». i ho J yuMuka, or t hut 
which causes drowsiucsc; its influence ia the result of dhyom or mediation 
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Is it the fond transmission of regard 
Felt in a former being—or does some tie 
Of kindred undiscovered wake delight ? 

Sum. From various sympathies affection springs 
In living beings. Oft the world’s report, 

The aspect of the stars, the eye’s caprice, 

Engenders love ere merit wins regard. 

The sudden friend exacts no pledged requital; 

For pure attachment is a bond sufficient 
To knit two hearts together. 

(Looking at Lava , then aside.) 

Can it be ? 

Ah no ! fate in the germ destroyed 

The lovely plant. The parent stem cut down, 

What flower shall blossom more ? 

Chan. I quit the' car. 

Sum. Why so ? 

Chan. To pay my homage to this valiant youth, 

And do a soldier’s duty. To assail 
At such advantage one who fights on foot 
The god of arms* forbids. 

Sum. (Apart.) What shall I do ? 

The prince’s will is worthy of his race, 

And must not be opposed. Yet—can I bear 
To witness such a conflict 1 
Chan. What will you say, 

When men shall ask my father’s honoured friend, 

If Chandraketu did his duty ? 

Sum. Eight. 

War is the KshaUriya's duty, and thy race 
Has never shrunk from contest: then proceed, 

And shew thee worthy thy illustrious sires. t 

* The £cuifm-cU *a,M, literally rendered in the text; but the Hindu Pantheon 
recognises no such personage, except KdrUikcya be intended. 1’crhaps 
merely the authorities or inspired teachers of the military art arc intended. 
+ Several speeches of little interest are here omitted. 
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Lava. What mingled feelings rise as I approach him ? 
Dear to the night-flower as the rising moon, 

His presence offers rapture to my sight; 

But, as 1 grasp the heavy-clanging bow, 

I feel my ardour for the fight revive, 

And all my soul on fire;' 

Chan. (Descending from the car, and bowing to Sumani) a.) 
Accept, my friend, 

The lowly reverence of Chandraketu, 

Born of a race that boasts the Sun their sire. 

Sum. May your great sire defend the sons he loves 
In the dread hour of battle ; may l araha, 

All mighty and eternal, grant you fame, 

And victory, and virtue, till you equal 
The founder of your house ;t may the great sage, 
Your race’s guardian, aid you ; may the gods 
Of air, and lire, and heaven, and may Suparna J 
And Vishnu's self, infuse into thy heart 
Their own celestial daring. Be the clang 
Of Bdma’s‘bowstring and of LakslimanVs 
Tiie charm of potency to win thee victory. 

Lava . Prince, you well become 

The glittering car ; this courtesy exceeds— 

Chan. I)o you, then, mount 


An equal chariot. 


Lava . (To Sumuntra.) Honoured sir, persuade 
The prince to keep his seat. 

Sum. So you assent 

To Cliandraketu’s wishes. 

Lava, That would I do 

Most cheerfully; but we are foresters, 

The untaught tenants of the wood, and want 
The princely skill to guide the car of battle. 

* The incarnation of Vuh/Ui as a boar. 

+ Kakuhtho, the sou of Bhogiratha and father of Hugh «. 
£ (fitruda, the monarch of the birds. 
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Sum. It is more strange that you so well are skilled 
In dignity and courtesy. Trust me, youth, 

Could Rdmabliadra but behold thee thus, 

His heart would melt with tenderness towards thee. 
Lava. His fame has reached me, and I honour him ; 

And though I have presumptuously disturbed 
The royal sacrifice, yet not the less 
I feel deep reverence for the pious chief. 

His vaunting followers alone provoked me, 

To wipe away the infamy they heaped 
On all the Kshattriya tribe. 

Chan. Is it so hard 

To own a sire’s pre-eminence ? 

Lava. Not so : 

But knows the prince the duties of a soldier ? 

Sum. You do not know the mighty Rdmachandra. 

Then speak not of him ; you may boast, Tis true, 

You mastered feeble hearts like those in fight ; 

* But when a foe like JdnuuliKjnya* bends 

Beneath your arm, then you may vaunt your prowess. 
Lava, A mighty triumph, truly ! Is it not granted 
A Brdhman's weapons are his words, and when 
He wields a warrior’s arms, his inexperience 
Bears them inert ? To conquer such a champion — 
And such was Jdmadagnya —is, me thinks, 

But scanty matter for a hero’s praise. 

Chan. Enough, enough 1 what hero, heavenly-born, 
Descends on earth to hold in disesteem 
The son of Bhrigu , and who disregards 
The might resistless that restored security 
To all the universe ?t 
The non of Jamadayui, Para'nrdma. 
t I le destroyed the Kshattriya or military race, except, it is .siid in some 
accounts, thoao in the solar line. Other statements aver that he extermi¬ 
nated all except sonic of the females who were married to Brahmans, and 
thus continued the warrior tribe. As, however, many princes of both the 
solar and lunar dynasties are long subsequent to Paraiurdma , we must under 
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Lava. (In an ironical tone.) I know the deeds 
Of Eaghujpati. Long may he enjoy 
His well-earned honours; long may listening worlds 
Admire the tale of his heroic exploits. 

Still, glory wait upon the overthrow 
Of a weak woman ; the advance that showed 
No sign of fear when Khava felt his valour ; 

And the bold scheme that conquered Indrajit .* 

Chan. Injurious youth, thy pride indeed is vast. 

Lava. Away, great prince, I do not heed thy frown. 

Sum. They burst with rage, and every limb is shook 
With furious passion ; glows each sanguine eye 
Like the red lotus; the discoloured cheek, 

And agitated brow are like the moon 

stand his extermination of the Kshaltriyas with a certain reservation. This 
is evidently necessary from the ordinary tenor of the story, which represents 
him as exterminating them twenty-one times : a succession of destructive 
feats he could scarcely have achieved, unless he “seven times thrice slew 
the slain.” 

* The destruction of Tdrahi > the disturber of the sacrifices of VOwtinitra, 
is related in the first book of the Ii<ivuiyaua,and the death of a woman is for 
bidden to a soldier. The backwardness of ltd mo, or as it is described in the 
original, the three steps that were not in advance, docs not so occur in the 
ordinary copies of the R",r.nyann, and the parage may have undergone some 
modification, as derogatory to the hero. Nothing about Rama s retiring three 
paces has been met with in that part of the Jldmoyaha w hich describes the 
death of Khara in the A raiiycb’Kdhda ; hut it is admitted that Kama felt 
alarm upon thcapproach of a inace hurled at him by the Jidksluisa “Seeing 
that weapon, like the mace of death, approaching, the prince was alarmed, 
considering that its flight could not he equalled or opposed by common 
arrows, the mace of the demon being of celestial origin/’ The attach upon 
Indrajit, which proved fatal to him, was the result of YilhU-ha - advice, 
who was aware of a prophecy announced by Brahitui, that whoever should 
interrupt by force of arms a certain sacrifice commenced by that chieftain, 
would prove his destroyer. Indrajit was engaged in the rite, when, by ihe 
recommendation of YihhUhifo, Lakshmana and a party of Krfma’s host 
were sent to attack the lidfohftsu#, who guarded him The latter \\« c 
routed. Indrajit abandoned the unfinished ceremony to conn to their 
rescue, and was ultimately slain by Lakshmana ; the exploit, ilu vi«uv. 
added little to the glory of Rrfma, as he took no part in the conflict, and 
as its result was predestined. 
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Stained with strange spots, or, like the water-lily, 

W lien o er its ruffled leaves the black bee spreads ■ * 
His fluttering wings. 

Lara and Clmn . (Together.) Hence to the field of fight. 

[Exeunt. 


% 


END OF THE FIFTH ACT. 
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act vi. 


Enter a VidyAdjiara and VidYaDHARI (a Male and Female 
Spirit of Air) in their Car. 

M. Sp. A fearful fight: less fierce the blows 
When gods and Titans meet as foes. 

See, love, what bright achievements grace 
The warriors of the solar race. 

Strained to each breast the bow is bent, 

The shaft unintermitted sent; 

• The jangling bells incessant ring, 

And frequent twangs the rattling string. 

Whilst an alarum, long and loud, 

Is sounded by yon thunder-cloud, 

Inflated by supernal power, 

In honour of such battle horn. 

Quick, on each youthful champion’s head, 

A shower of heavenly blossoms shed. 

Culled from the nectar-breathing tree 


Of youth and immortality. 

F. Sp. But what is this < o’er all the sky 
The sudden streaks of lightning tty- 
1 / s'n Tis Mah&dcm's eye of flame 

' ' That opens on this battle game; 

And from between the awful lashes, 
Terrific in its glory, Hashes 

Lb sparks, as scattered from the sun 


, f <r>uU the same with VUtoakarmem, the fathor- 
* Ttcushlrl, the artist °( ’ omlurc the splendours of her 

* mm- rC.”w » Kr ...............». 

off tho edue of hit* raj -'. 
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Ah, no ! I see the fiery blaze *— 

Tis Chandraketu’s arm displays ; 

Around his car, with banneret, 

And spears, and waving chowries set, 
The fatal radiance rapid dances, 

And on the chieftain’s armour glances. 
The warrior glows with yellow light, 

The car is pale with ashen white— 

Tis all in flame—the god of fire 
Puts forth his dread resistless ire, 

And crackling, sparkling, roaring, strong, 
His lambent furies curl along. 

Now with the force of falling thunder 
They rive the firmest rocks asunder. 

The air is parching, love ; beneath 
My sheltering robe more coolly breathe, 
And let us to a distance haste. 

F. Sp. No further need ; the peril ’s past; 

The scorching vapour glows no more, 

The clouds distil their gelid store, 

And pondTous through the ether float, 

As murky as the peafowl's throat, 

Save where along their skirts entwine 
The lightnings, like a wavy vine. 

M. Sp. The shafts of Varuna t arrest 
In Lava’s hand the fiery pest ; 

Yet still in vain ; for now the wind, 

From every quarter unconfined, 

Comes sweeping forth, as Would displace 
The world from off' its solid base ; 

And swift along the lowering sky 
The clouds before its fury fly : 

And nature shakes, as if the gloom 




The Afjncyu weapon, one of celestial armoury, or the weapon of fire. 
I The deity of water, which clement ic wielded in the conflict. 
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Were Time’s profound and yawning tomb, 
Devouring all ; or fated slumber 
Were now preparing to encumber 
The movements of the world, and close 
NdrdyaA's senses in repose, 

That, lost in him, the things of earth 
Should cease awhile to issue forth. 

’Twas wisely done, with V dyu’s * force 
To stem the torrent’s gathering course, 

And chase the clouds on Nature’s breast, 
Whence first they sprang, again to rest. 

F. Sp. But who is this, that from his car 
Alights to intercept tho war, 

And with his gentle speech controls 
The fury of these daring souls '! 

M. Sp. ’Tis Rayhupati ; t lie has slain 
The fierce ascetic, and again 
He seeks his realm. His voice they hear, 

And cast aside the sword and spear : 

Lava is calm ; and lowly bends 
The prince, as the great chief descends. 

May fate conclude, as now begun, 

This meeting of the sire and son. 

Enter IUma, Lava, and Chandkakivit. 

Edma. Come, Chandraketu, to my breast, and cool 
With thy embrace the fervour of my heart. 
Chan. Receive my humblest homage. 

Rama. Fate, assuredly, 

That gives thee power to wield celestial arms, • 
Auspicious smiles upon thj couisi. 

Chun. My s’re, 

In this does fortune smile, that I have f ound 

* The deity of wind, tl.e element opposed to that of water 
+ Tho lord, or chief, of the house of Kughu Rdurn. 
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A friend in this brave youth : may Raghu's lord 
Behold him with the same complacent eye 
He turns on me. 

Rdma. This is indeed a presence 

Of loftiest promise, active and robust, 

As made a soldier’s duty to fulfil, 

To guard religion, and protect mankind. 

Nor is there vigour only ; lighter graces 
Are there concentred, and apparent virtues, 

As if each excellence the world admires 
Assumed a visible and human form. 

Lava . {Apart.) Is this the mighty chief, the friend of virtue, 
The stay and trust of men, the comforter, 

The living shape of worth — embodied excellence ? 

His sight subdues me— all my enmity 
At once subsides—a new and strong affection 
Grows in my bosom— all my pride is gone, 

And shame o’ercoines me. First of the first is he — 

As holiest shrines have oft a holier still. 

Lama, fis strange a single glance should soothe my sorrow 
And fill my breast with passionate regard ! 

What should the cause be? for, without a cause, 

How should affection ever be engendered ? 

When no exterior motives can be traced, 

Some secret spring must influence the heart. 

Such are the sympathies that nature prompts, 

When to the rising sun the flower expands, 

And melts the moon-gem in the lunar ray. * 

Lava. Instruct me, prince, who is this glorious chief? 

Chan. The elder of our house. 


* The doctrine of sympathies was once very familiar to the philosophy of 
Europe. The moonstone, nuns tone, and ironstone are three gems, accord¬ 
ing to the Hindus, the properties of which are analogous to the nature of 
tlie objects whence they are named. The latter is the magnet, the other two 
arc fanciful: but probably the idea of them is derived from some natural 
substance. 
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Lava . How, Baghundtha 1 

Blest he the hour that I behold this deity. 

(Advances and lows down to the feet of Rama.) 

Accept the veneration, prince, of Lava, 

The lowly scholar of PracUtas' son. 
llama. Arise, brave youth, forego this prostrate homage, 

And find an equal welcome in my arms. 

[Embraces him. 

Lava. I merit not such graciousness; the less 

That blind presumption led me here in enmity. 
Forgive, my sire, the foolishness of Lava. 

Rama. What faults require forgiveness for my son 1 
Chan. Those of his native valour; for disdaining 

The proud pretensions of the guards who followed 
The sacrificial steed, he lias displayed 
Himself a hero. 

Rama. It was bravely done, 

And like a Kshattriya. The true warrior brooks not 
The vain assumptions of superior gloi} 

Fierce as the sun may dart his rays, he finds 
The sunstone give them back in fiercer fire.^ 

Chan His brave disdain approves my friend a Kduttnjn . 
But more—he wields no common arms ; observe. 

Our troops are motionless, struck thus by him. 

Rama. (To Lava-) My son, undo the charm; and.Chandraketu. 
Go forth and range them in array again, 

And soothe their disappointed valour. ^ 

Chan. 1 obey. withdrawn. 

Liva. (After meditating.) tin. wea* 

Rama. My son, these arras 

Are of celestial origin; their use, 

A mystery. The gods themselves obtained them 

By ages of devotion, and the Hub* 

Of primal days and powers supernal saw them, 

Self radiant and endowed with wondrous virtue. 

The holy texts that should enforce their service, 
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The great KHsdswa taught * to Viswdmitra , 

Through countless centuries his pious pupil; 

And I from him received the sacred weapons, 

Bound to attend for ever on my race. 

Then tell me, Lava, by what potent means, 

Whence, and from whom, didst thou obtain these arms ? 
Lava. Of themselves, uncalled, unsought-for, did they come 
To me and to my brother. 

Rdrna. Thy brother? 

Chan. We are twin. 

Tidma. Where is he ? 



Kukt (behind). 

What say you, Lava is engaged alone 
With Chandraketu’s train ? Then shall to-day 
The pride of empire set in ignominy, 

The towering crest of Kslmtbiya shall be humbled. 
Lama. Whom have we here? of deepest jet his hue, 
Ami at his voice each hair upon my body 
Starts up erect, like flowers that lift their beads 
When hollow murmurs tell the coming storm. 
Lava. ’Tis even he, my elder brother, Kusia, 

Returned from Bharala’s abode. , 

Rdrna . My son, 

Invite him hither. 

Lava. I obey; behold him ! 


Enter Ku£a. 

Tins bow, whose string emits such vivid radiance 
As gleams from heavenly arms, is fit for combat 
With any of the mighty chiefs that trace 
Their royal lineage, through the high descent 
Of Mann , Vaivaswata , from the sun, 

Literally, “ ho declared to YUwdmitrn the Uptmitfiad containing the 
Mantra." It is dear, therefore, that by the use of these weapons, we arc 
L> understand the employment of charms, and the command over the 
elements, with which we arc familiar in the magic* of all countries 



Although of prowess to protect the gods 


And tame the fiercest of the foes of heaven. 

Rdma. What lofty daring does this youth display ! 

What brave defiance Sparkles in his eye! 

He seems to hold confederated worlds 
As grass to trample on; he shakes the earth 
With his proud tread; and though of tender years, 

He shows of mountain stature. Is he mortal. 

Or is it the spirit of valour that assumes 
A mortal form 1 
Lava. Glory to your arms! 

Ku&a. Rather to tliine; 

Plow now ! I hear glad news—what’s this 1— war ! war ! 
Lava. Restrain this swelling port, and hither come 
With due humility. 

Kudu. Why so ? 

Lava. The godlike lord 

Of Raghu’s lineage deigns to give you welcome. 

Ku&a. The godlike hero of our master’s verse, 

The guardian of the universal world ? 

Lava. The same. 

Ku&a. How may I dare approach such majesty ? 

Iiis presence awes me.* Justly lias the bard 
That sings his deeds entitled him divine. 

Great sire, the scholar of Prachetas , Kusa, 

Bows thus in veneration. 

[To Rama. 

Rama. Rise, my child, 

And yield me thy embrace. (Embraces him.) It is 
most strange: 

Alike from either of these youths, the touch 
Spreads rapture through my frame; from „eveiy pore 
The dews, affection-born, distil, as if 

* A few short speeches of no importance arc omitted. 
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External consciousness were manifest; 

And as my heart dissolves with ecstasy, 

My form in waves of nectar seem to float. 

Lava. Please you, sire, 

To rest beneath the shelter of this tree. 

The sun is high, and on my father’s brow 
Darts fiercely. 

Rama. As you will. . (They sit under a tree.) 

(Apart.) In every look and act, these youths display 
The majesty that would become an empire. 

Upon their forms has nature set the signs, 

Like Tays^of light within a costly gem, 

Or drops of nectar on a lovely lotus, 

That indicate such glorious destiny, 

As sfiould alone to RighiCs sons pertain. 

Dark as the dove’s blue neck is their deep hue \— 
Such shoulders has themonarch of the herd ; — 

Their dauntless looks are like the angry lion’s;— 

And, like the deep-toned music of the drum ' 

Of holy sacrifice, each mellow voice. 

I see in each my own similitude ; 

And not alone my likeness, but in much 
They wear the lovely semblance of my SffcA. 

. The lotus countenance of Jdnakj 
is even now before me ;—such those teeth 
Of pearly whiteness ;—such the pouting lip, 

The taper ear, and such the expressive eye, 

Although ’tie tempered with a manly fierceness. 

Their dwelling in these groves, the very same 
Where Sfta was abandoned, and so like— 

And then the heavenly weapons, self-presented, 

That, as the sages say, would never quit 
Our line without due cause—my queen's condition, 
Burthened with promised joys—those thoughts distract 
My heart, and fill my soul with hope and terror. 
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How can I learn the truth ?— how ask these youths 
The history of their birth ? 

Lava. What should this be ? the countenance that sheds 
Delight on all is now suffused with tears, 

Like the bright lotus stained with drops of dew. 

KuSa. Remember, brother, of his queen bereft 
The mighty R&rna cannot choose but sorrow. 

Torn from the heart beloved, the world becomes 
A dreary waste, and this sad separation 
Is doomed to know no term. How could you utter 
Such simple doubts, who know the song of Rdma? 

llama. I am afraid to ask them. Let mo hush 
These fancies—my emotion lias excited 
Their notice and their pity—let me be firm. 

Have you perused, my sons, ^ alnnki s verse l 
I fain would hear something of his description 
Of the bright glories of the solar race. 

Knla, We have perused the poem. I retain 

Some passages; please you, I will repeat them. 

Rdma. Let me hear them. 

Kusa. “ She formed for love; and Rama’s tender breast 
To lore, the prince was now supremely blei < 

Nor less her lord did Site’s thoughts inspire, 

And mutual passion crowned each heart s desire. 

Rdma. 1 cannot check my tears-so true this strain. 

Alas! the uses of the world are now 
Stale and unprofitable—a disordered chaos, 

Involved in care, and closed by separation. 

Where is the happiness on which our hopes 
May rest with confidence t whore is the worth 
That mutually delights? where is that firm 
And lasting union of two loving hearts, 

Inseparably one in joy and sorrow ? 

Life ever blooms, but error ever blights it. 

Blest be the verse that calls again to mind 
The least of all the thousand excellences 
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Tliat time, the foe of memory, would rob me of. 

I see my Sita, now—when budding youth, 

Expanded day by day into the bloom 
Of woman, and when full-blown beauty joined 
With ardent passion to subdue my heart, 

And animate my every thought with love. 

’Tis past,—how wonderful! 

[Sinks into meditation. 

Lava . How lost in thought he seems! not even a 
sigh 

Steals forth, a sign of life : so silent lies 
Some sacred statute in its holy shrine.* 

{Behind.) The sages of the hermitage—the queen 
Of Dakiratha , and Arundhatf, 

Alarmed to hear the violence the youths 
Have offered to'the steed, are coming hither; 

Yet slow their progress—age retards their flight, 
Their limbs are tardy though their minds are fleet. 
Rama. What! are Arundhatf and Janaka, 

Vasislit'ha, and my honoured mother, here? 

[Rising and looking out. 

Yes, I behold the monarch; like a thunderbolt 
Ills sight affects me : with the holy priests 
Who joined our hands; with so much to recall 
The hopes that all have perished; thus to meet 
him, 

And not to fall into a thousand fragments ! 

What task remains for Ivdma to perform ! 

(Behind.) Ala -;! the unexpected sight of lidma 

O’ercomes the aged king; and now the queen, 
Hastening to aid her ancient friend, beholds 
Her son and senseless falls. 

Rama, lievive, my sire ! 

My dear* it mother I oh, how ill deserved 


The Calcutta edition follow* u different reading here in *ome parages. 



This tenderness of all that either house 
Yet boasts for one so pitiless as I!— 

Yet let me haste to them. 

Kusa and Lava. This way—this way ! 

[Exeunt rapidly . 


END OF THE SIXTH ACT. 
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ACT VII. 


An Amphitheatre on the Banks of the Ganges.* 


Enter Laksiimana. 


I have obeyed the sage, and have arranged 

A theatre to hold this vast assemblage 

Of gods, and men, and spirits of earth, air, ocean, 

The serpent deities, and all the forms 

That move and breathe — called hither by VYdmiki, 

On Ganga’s sacred banks, that they may hear 

His inspirations, with dramatic art, 

Recited by the nymphs of Indr a's heaven. 

All is prepared, and the assembly waits— 

And lo ! the prince, who in his palace bears 
The hardships of the anchorite, approaches. 


Enter Ra'ma. 


Now, Lakshmaha, is the assembly gathered 
For this performance ? 

Lah All is ready. 

Edma. Be the youths, 

Lava and Kusa, stationed with the prince, 

Your son. 

Lai:. Your wishes are foreseen—they sit together. 

This is the royal seat. 

* A play in a play is a device familiar to our theatre ; that in Hamlet 
need scarcely be mentioned. Eeaumont and Fletcher go further, and 
combine four plays in oric. They arc not. so essential to the plot, however, 
as this and the play in Hamlet, both which representations indicate the 
opinion entertained by the authors of the moral efficacy of such per¬ 
formances. 
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Rama . (Sitting.) Let them begin. 

Enter Manager. 


The sage Prachetas 1 son, the oracle 
Of truth, thus issues his commands: let all 
Assembled here, attend to the high tales 
Of wonder and of holiness, related 
As by the eye of saintly prescience seen. 

Rdma. Enough! we know the Aishis are all holy; 

Their wisdom is exempted from the stain 
Of passion, and with immortality 
Impregnate ; and their words can never tail 
Our reverence and attention. 

Situ. (Within.) Alas, alas! where art thou, dearest lord? 
Brave Lakshmana, where thou ? The beasts of prey 
Press round me to devour me—me— alone, 
Unsheltered, undefended, in the forest. 

What dreadful pangs !—I can no more sustain 
This agony—these fears. -4 will devote 
My life to Bhdgtrathi . 

Lak. This is piteous! , 

The Manager. The daughter of the earth, the ic p ess 


[Exit. 


queen, 

Her lord abandons to the lonely woods 
Now, as the pains of travail agonise her, 

Consigns herself to Ganga’s sacred wave. 
lama. (Starting vp.) Dear love, forbear! 

I fly to thy assistance. 

Atle. Does my lord , 

Remember, what he views is but a fiction 

Uma. Alas! that such a portion should haw' « 

The gift of RAma to his tender bride, 

The dear companion of his ioicr t dv< 1 fc 
'mL Suppress these thoughts—lot us attorn 
tom. I am aimed ! pierceless as adaman . ^ ^ 
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Enter Sita, supported by Pimiivi {the Earth) and Ganga 
{the Ganges ), each bearing a neto-born Child . 

Rama. Lakshmaria, I am lost; my senses stray 

In sudden and bewildering gloom,—support me. 

Gan. Revive, Vaidehi! Fate is now thy friend. 

Amidst the waves, in safety hast thou given 
Two hopes to Ragliu's line. 

Slid. Can this be true ? 

Are these my infants ? ah, my loved lord ! 

[Fainting. 

Gan. Resume thy fortitude ; my child, revive. 

Slid. Who art thou ? 

PH. ’Tis Bhdgirathl , the protecting goddess 
Of your lord’s line. 

Sltd. {Bowing to Gangd.) Receive my adoration, 

Gan. May the reward of virtue ever wait thee ] 

Behold thy mother, reverend goddess, earth. 

Sffd. Am I so blest 1 

Vt i. Lot tliiR embrace uuauru thou. [Fainting. 

Laic. The queen is fondly cherished by the deities, 
liuma. J.iieir love for this, their child, o^rcomes their spirits. 
This passion of the soul, the common attribute 
Of sentient beings, is the knot that binds 
Tim cord limb holds tho universe, and till 

The end of all perpetuates the race. 

Gan. (To Slid.) Dear child, earth's progeny, console thy 
parent. 

Pri. What comfort can I know, being her parent, 

Whoso days, first blighted by the cruel fiend, 

Are now by calumny unjust assailed ? 

Gan. ,r fis true; but subject to the will of fate, 

What living thing may hope to bar its way? 

Pri. But yot what | a Cun be deviated for Itanm, 

Who would not trust to my to Janaka, 

To holy fire, nor past, nor future knowledge, 
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Nor credited this tender hand, the pledge 
Of faith and love, in youth to him consigned 1 

SUd. Ah ! does my husband still remember me ? 

Pri. Thy husband ! who is he? 

Slid. Even he whom now my mother spoke ot. 

Rdma. And spoke of as he merited. 

Gan. Queen, reflect. (To Pr t.divL) 

Thou art the stay of all; and shalt thou share 
The passions of the ignorant ? Consider, 

What he has done, the honour of his race 
Imperatively willed; for wide and far 
The stain, upon Ids name was spread the test 
In LanH undergone, not elsewhere witnessed, 
Was little credited, and it has been 
The triumph of his high and royal race, 

To claim the homago free and unreserved 

Of all the world; what, then, remained for lldma, 

In this dilemma, else than to pursue 


The course that 1m has trod 1 
Pri. Goddess, I lioar 

Your eenHUres with delight; blit stiong aftcction 
Controls my thoughts and language. W i U 
The love of Rdma, and the grief he fools 
For loss of this doar child ; yet, still he nos 
For the solo hone lit of hin subject Inboa, 

For which, in other worlds, rewards await m 

Sltd. Oh, let my mother take 
And hide me in her bosom ! 

Gan. Child, forbear. 

Yet many years thy presence -hull dispense 
Delight upon mankind. 

Pri, And for the present 

Those infants claim thy care. 


SiUi, A widow 1 i i 

Pri. How should this be, whilst yet t i v v ms am 


\ 
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Sltd. I shall not live ! how then have* I a lord ? 

rri. Think not so lightly of thyself, whose nature, 

Pure as it is, still purer from communion 
With us, shall shed new blessings on the world. 

Lak. Heard you the queen 1 

Rama. Let all the world receive 

This testimony. (A noise without.) Hark! what wonders 
more ? 

Sitd. The heavens are overcast. 

Gan. ; Tis true ; observe, 

The heavenly arms are visible, the ministers 
Of Edina, from Krisdhca first descended, 

To Viswdmitra next, and last to him. 

(Behind.) Great queen, all hail! 

Behold the faithful servants of thy children— 

As Raghupati erst to thee announced, 

His servants we, the servants of thy sons. 

Sitd. Oh, I am blest ! the weapon gods appear 
In all their glory. 

Gan. Hail ! celestial ministers, 

Devoted to the race of Raghu —still to work 
The will of his descendants—hail I all hail! 

They disappear. Now, daughter, turn thine eye 
On these infantine pictures of thy lord. 

Sitd. Ah ! who shall minister the holy rites 

Their birth demands, that great Vasishfha’s care 
Has ever solemnised for Raghu*s race ? 

Gan. This, daughter, need not dwell upon thy thoughts. 
When they no more exact a mother’s charge, 

We will convey them to Vdlmfki’s bower. 

Prachctas ’ son, equal in power and knowledge 
To Angiras or to Vasishfha , shall 
Become their mighty master, and perform 
The ceremonial rites their years require. 

lidma. This was well thought. 
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Laic. Does not the prince perceive, 

In this, the birth of Kusa and of Lava 
Is covertly apprised him? From their infancy 
Have they been masters of the heavenly arms, 

They have received each sacred ordinance 
From great Vdlmflri, and their vigorous youth 
Numbers the years that now have passed away 
Since the fair queen was sentenced to the woof s. 
Rama. My heart beats high. I cannot speak my 
thoughts. 

PH. Come, daughter, with thy presence hallow earth. 

SUd. Most gladly ; I am weary of the wor d. 

PH. Discharge thy dues maternal; when these boys 
No more require thee, thou shall bo contented. 

Slta. Let it [Exeunt SUd, Gangd, and PHlhivl. v 

Mma. Lo, earth receives her in its hollow caves ! 

Dear queen, fond partner of my forest dwelling, 
Whose every thought is virtue, does, indeed, 

Another world divide us, and for ever ? ^ _ 

Laic. All-wise VtUmfki, grant us thy proteotion- 
For, such the purpose of thy saerec poem. 

(Behind.) Remove tho i—» of ham,»1 M 
m a, ark th. rn.rvol. that arc rvrou e ht 

By great ValmiM’s will. 

IA Tho waters of the Gan S o. are 
With sudden agitation a K 

Is crowded with divinities; behold, 

is crovu queen appears, 

Where rising from the citpui, i 

By GangA and by Pfithivi supported 

Hither she comes rejoicing. 

(jfcAhwl) Kecoivo float ua. Arundhati, the P uru 

And faithful SltA. 

Lake. Prir o, behold these wonders : 

Alas I he still is senseless. 
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Enter Arundiiati and SitA. 

Arun. Wliy thus bashful ? 

Haste thee, my child, and let the consciousness 
Of that dear hand restore thy lord to life. 

Slid. (Touching Rdma.) He wakes. 

Rdma. (Reviving.) My queen, my love ! 

My honoured mother, pure Arundhati, 

With Ahhyasringa and the pious &dntd .— 

All here—all happy. 

Arun. Princo, awhile attend; 

The goddess of thy race in favour speaks. 

Gangd . (Without.) Lord of the # world, remember thy 
appeal.* 

Thou hast invoked my cares for this thy queen, 

That as a mother I should guard her ever, 

Even as would Arundhati Behold, 

I have obeyed thy will; my debt is paid. 

Arun. Again attend ; thy mother earth addresses 
thee. 

Prithki. (Without.) Lord of the world, remember thy 
appeal; 

Thou hast committed Slid to my charge, 

And called upon me to protect my child. 

I have obeyed thy mil; my debt is paid. 

Rdma. (Prostrating himself.) 

How have I, sinful as 1 am, deserved 
Such heavenly favour ? 

Arun. People of Ayodhyd, 

Receive your queen, whom the great goddesses, 
GangA and Prithivi, thus highly honour, 

And now by me, Arundhati, presented you. 

The gods themselves have testified lie) 1 purity, 

And fire borne witness to her spotless virtue. 





From sacrifice she draws her birth,* and reigns 
Wife of the greatest of the Sun’s descendants. 


Recall these things, and yield her veneration. 

Lak. They feel the matron’s censure : all the crowd 
Is bent in prostrate homage to the queen, 

Whilst from above, the guardians pf the spheres, 

And rulers of the planets, shed delighted, 

A shower of heavenly flowers. 

A run. Lord of the world, imperial Pdmabhadra , 

In place of her similitude, be Slid 
Herself the partner of your sacred rite. 

Rama. Most joyfully. 

Lak. (To SUd.) Lady and queen, the shameless Lakshmajda 
Is bold enough to offer you his homage. 

SUd. May length of days reward such worth as thine. 

Amn. Now may the sage lead forth the lovel} 7, twins, 

Kusa and Lava, to embrace their pareuts. 

Rama. This is joy indeed ! 

Slid. Where are my children ? 

ll Enter ValmIki with Ku&i and Lava. 

Pal. Behold your parents, children ; the prince Lukshmniiu, 
And there your grandsire—this your father’s mother. 

Slid. My dear father, too ! 

Kuia and Lava. Dear father ! dearest mother ! 

lldma. (Embracing them.) This is a recompense for ail our 
sorrows. 

SUd. Como hither, Kusa— hither, Lava—come 
Embrace your mother, now indeed restored 
To life. 

Kusa and Lava. We are most blest. 

Siid. Lord, 1 salute thee (K Vdlmiki). 

Vdl. May thy days be many. 

SUd. My dear father! thus, with all I lovo encompassed. 
How eon I bear so vast a weight of happiness. 

* Slid was bora of the earth at a sacrifice performed by Janaka. 
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(A noise behind.) 

VdL (Looking out.) The demon Lamia is slain, and here 
The prince of Mathura advances. 

Laic. All 

Conspires to make our happiness complete. 

Rdma. I scarce can credit what I see—yot thus 
Does fate oppress the prosperous. 

VdL Rdma, 

Is there ought else that may require our aid 1 
j Rdma. Nought, holy sire, but this : 

May that inspired strain, whose lines impart 
This tale, delight and purify the heart; 

As with a mother’s love, each grief allay, 

And wash, like Ganges wave, our sins away. 

And may dramatic skill and taste profound 
Pourtray'the story and the verse expound, 

So that due honour ever shall belong 
To the great master of poetic song, 

Alike familiar with a loftier theme, 

The . acred knowledge of the ONE supreme.* 

[Exeunt. 

* The poet acquainted with the Brahma-Babda, the inspired and un¬ 
created Vedas , aB identifiable with Brahman or the Supremo Being. 
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luis drama labours under the disadvantage of a subject 
drawn from national mythology; and although the more in¬ 
teresting on that account to those to whom it was originally 
addressed, it must lose much of its merit in the eyes of those to 
M ’hom the mythos of the Hindus is Unattractive or unknown. 

Another defect, consequent upon the choice of its subject, 
■is the want of action. The incidents are few, and although not 
unconnected with eacli other, nor independent of the denoue¬ 
ment, they occur abruptly, and are separated by intervals of 
time and place, which trespass a little too strongly upon 
dramatic probabilities, and impair the interest of the story. 

Apart from these defects, however, the drama has much to 
recommend it, and has more pretension to genuine pathos than 
perhaps any other specimen of the Hindu theatre. The mutual 
sorrows of RAma and Sit;l in their state of separation are 
pleasingly and tenderly expressed, and the mooting of the 
father and his sons may be compared advantageously with 
similar scenes with which the fictions of Europe, both poetical 
and dramatic, abound. 

Besides the felicitous expression of softer feeling*, this pla} 
has some curious pictures of the hmu ideal of heioic healing, 
and of the duties of a warrior and a prince. A higher ele¬ 
vation can scarcely be selected for either. The true spirit of 
chivalry pervades the encounter of the two jomjg primes 
and the quiet devotedness with which RAma sacrifices his wife 
and domestic ha|jife>» prosperity of his subjects, is a 

worthy counter)) Art to Ch^Amiuolution ot natuial afl’ei fions to 
public interest, which is so frequent in the early history of 
Greece. * » 
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The characters of the drama are individualised by the 
features just noticed as belonging to those of the heroic class, 
and by the sentiments of piety and the tone of authority 
which animate the religious personages introduced upon the 
scene; amongst whom, that females bear so important a part, 
may be regarded as another characteristic peculiarity. The 
incidents, as already noticed, are not numerous; but they are 
dramatic and interesting, and upon the feelings of a Hindu 
must have exercised a powerful influence. To a belief that 
vivifies all objects, and gives to mountains and rivers divine 
forms and sentient natures, the representations of this play 
must have been awful and sublime. The most inferior of the. 
personages exhibited are the spirits of air, or of the forest* qj; 
the flood, who mingle familiarly and affectionately with demi* 
gods and deified sages. Earth, the mother of all beings, and 
Gangd, the rivet of the three worlds, are introduced in person ; 
and the final reunion of RAma with his family is witnessed, 
not only by the people of AyodyhA and the elders of either 
race, but by the congregated deities of earth and heaven. 

The language of the beings of fictitious existence is either 
narrative or descriptive, and in the former is simple, and in 
the latter picturesque. That of the human characters is, as 
usual with our author, rather passionate than poetical; but 
some brilliant thoughts occur, the justice and beauty of which 
are not surpassed in any literature. The comparison of Chan- 
draketu to a lion’s cub turning to brave the thunderbolt is one 
of these ; and another is the illustration of the effects of edu¬ 
cation upon minds possessed or destitute of natural gifts. It 
is needless to specify other passages. The general tone of the 
piece is imaginative and elevated, and it is entitled at least to 
the designation of a dramatic poem. 
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